U.S. ATOM BOSS LEWIS STRAUSS 


The bomb race runs on Moscow time. 








Studebaker Commander V-8 Starliner hard-top for five. Chrome wheel disos, white wide 


optional at 


atra cost. Actual color photograph 


Skis eiginall Exduinely St dcaker! 


Drive it proudly! The new American car with the European look! 


Brilliant performer! Amazingly thrifty!’ Down to earth in price! 


rpwuis dramatic low-swung styling is the newest thing 
| in ear design—and only the 1953 Studebaker has it. 

It’s a very costly looking smartness. But it’s actually 
inexpensive. Every strikingly original new 1953 
Studebaker is unexpectedly low in price. 

You have a choice of nine distinctive new Studebaker 
body styles—sedans, coupes and hard-tops—brilliantly 
powered Studebaker Commander V-8s—long, luxurious 
Studebaker Champions. 

Every one is a gas economy stand-out—a team-mate of 
the Studebakers that starred in this year’s Mobilgas Run. 

All models offer Studebaker Automatic Drive or gas-sav- 
ing Overdrive—and new Power Steering—at extra cost. 


New 1953 Studebaker 





KKKCKKLELELEEK 


Studebaker receives 
Fashion Academy 
Gold Medal 


Noted New York school of 
fashion design names Studebaker 


outstanding in style 








B.F. Goodrich 
Tubeless Tire 


GIVES YOU A 17-FOOT SAFETY MARGIN AT A TIME LIKE THIS: 


(Based on wet road demonstration at 30 MPH) 





DON’T CATCH YOUR BREATH. We staged this ghost-car picture The LIFE-SAVER has an unusual tread, It’s engineered with 
to show you the difference 17 feet, a car's length, can make thousands of very small, very flexible grip-blocks. More grip 

In tests on wet pavement at 30 MPH, a car equipped with blocks, more closely spaced than any other tire. Their flexing 
B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVER Tubeless Tires stopped a whole wipes the slippery water film from the road They grip like a 
car length quicker (as the dark car is doing above) than it would caterpillar to give you a firmer hold on any treacherous surface 
have (ghost-car) on regular tires. In an emergency, that can be ice, snow or water—than you can get with any regular tire. 
a life or death difference. See the grip-blocks in action (ar left) below. 





== | 32995 


\ pean tan & son cum ne 


$3295 


$3695 





TAKEN THROUGH GLASS, this photograph PROTECTS AGAINST PUNCTURES & BLOWOUTS. 

















shows clearly how the LIFE-SAVER’S grip- The LIFE-SAVER also has a patented sealant —— Se . ra 33995 
blocks flex in rolling. Water on the glass is that seals punctures and a patented liner that anata rath rma no ae 
wiped out of the way. The grip-blocks grab changes dangerous blowouts from _ bruise- Chars skews hoe ties And no tu 
the surface like so many fingers breaks to safe s-s-slowouts. 
| 
| Findyour BFGI erin the Ye 
Or send cor for his name 
5 YEARS AHEAD | Remo, 
/ | 
“a 30 8) 32 982 — fA A de 4_S 
2 BEGoodrich 
nant meee Address _ 
ff can be your LIFE-SAVER anc 
e | City 
SEE THE UFE-SAVER DEMONSTRATED RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME, TUNE IN “THE BURNS AND ALLEN SHOW" CBS-TY Lo 
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ELECTRONIC OUTDOOR THERMOSTAT 
OUTWITS THE WEATHER 


Weathercaster, equipped with magic electronic “feeler”, provides real wintertime comfort 


The outdoor thermostat you see at right is the Elec- 
tronic Weathercaster, the key element in Honeywell's 
new Electronic Moduflow temperature control system. 

Electronic Moduflow, the result of years of research 
and testing, helps provide you with constant comfort— 
by varying indoor temperatures. 

Conventional temperature control systems work on 
the principle that a constant femperature should be 
maintained indoors regardless of outside temperature. 

Now, tests show that the last word in healthful 
comfort is secured by varying the indoor temperature in 
relation to the outside temperature. Room temper- 
atures should be higher when it’s cold outside, lower 
when the weather warms up. 

Just how the Electronic Weathercaster functions 
with relation to the other elements in the Electronic 
Moduflow system to give you a new and superior kind 
ot comfort is explained on the opposite page. 


WHEN IT’S COLD 


The Electronic Weathercaster, the outdoor thermostat, is 
a truly remarkable instrument. The tiny “feeler’’ wire you see 
above senses outdoor temperature changes with electronic 
swiftness, enables the Weathercaster to signal your heating 
plant at the slightest change in the weather. 
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Why you need varying 
indoor temperatures 
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COMFORT DISCOMFORT 


Tests show that if indoor temperature is merely held constant 
as the temperature outdoors falls, you feel chilly and uncom- 
fortable. Because as the walls of your home become colder they 
“draw” increasing amounts of heat from your body. How 
Electronic Moduflow solves this problem —and provides con- 
stant comfort—is explained at right. 


ELECTRONIC MODUFLOW SYSTEM — 
HELPS PROVIDE CONSTANT COMFORT 


Honeywell's Electronic Moduflow is one of the great- 
est advances ever made in home heating control. 

A simple, more sensitive electronic system, it pro- 
vides superior comfort by rassing indoor temperatures 
as the mercury falls outside. 

If your present house has an adequate heating plant 
it can easily be equipped with this wonderful system 
because Moduflow is designed to be installed with- 
out tearing up walls or floor boards. 


More comfort with less fuel 

You enjoy important fuel savings 
when you have Moduflow because: 
1. Electronic thermostats are 8 times 
more sensitive than ordinary cher- 
mostats, activate your furnace upon 
a quarter-degree temperature change. 
2. Heat is furnished in frequent 
cycles that prevent wasteful over- and underheating. 
3. The Electronic Clock Thermostat automatically 
turns the heat down at night to save fuel, curns it 
up before you wake—so you get up in a warm house. 

And because elements of the Electronic Moduflow 
system contain no moving 
parts they require no costly 
maintenance. 

For full facts about Elec- 
tronic Moduflow, see your 
heating dealer. You'll find 
him listed in the classified 
pages of your phone book. 
Or mail the coupon direct to 
Honeywell. 


+199 


Includes average 


installation cost. 
Easy terms, as low 
45 $6.39 a month. 





Honeywell 
Cheatiouie Meduflow 











Heat loss from your home—and from your body—is rela- 
tively low on a mild winter day. So, if you're an average person, 
you re perfectly ra Hagens with an indoor temperature of 71°, 
Electronic Modufiow takes these conditions into account, 
provides this temperature —automatically, 





Heat loss from your home—and from your body —increases 
greatly when outdoor temperature drops. For perfect comfort 
under these conditions, indoor temperature should be raised 
—to compensate for colder walls. And that’s what happens — 
automatically —in the Electronic Moduflow home. 





How it works. The Electronic Weathercaster 1, constantly 
senses the outdoor temperature, and by means of electronic 
signals tells the Electronic Clock Thermostat 2, what indoor 
temperature is required for comfort. The Electronic Clock 
Thermostat in your living room signals the Relay Amplifier 
3, which automatically adjusts the heating plant to provide 
the amount of heat required to keep your home at the right 
temperature according to the weather. 


PTriviiiiiiiitit ttt 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 
2867 4th Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 


(J Send me complete information on Electronic Modufiow. 
(J Send me name of nearby Electronic Modufiow dealer. 
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COMPANY WINS $227,083 PRIZE! 
(with new low score !) by Mr Friendly 











Company: The Acushnet Process Company of New Bedford, - 
Mass., famous manufacturer of golf balls and 
modded rubber products. 

Record: They've played ball with American Mutual, and we've 


played ball with them for 17 pleasant, profitable years. Moral: If you're interested in a service that can help 


reduce accidents and premiums to record lows . . . and 
New low score: We worked together to reduce the score keep you out of dangerous traps and costly hazards, 
of costly accidents to way below par for their field, write American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
and saved $188,271 through lower premiums for the complete case of The Acushnet Process Co. 
in the past 8 years alone! Address: Dept. D-137, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, 
Massachusetts, 


Additional prize: They also saved $38,812 
through dividends in 8 years. 


Total winnings: $227,083. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


CAM 


TIME TIME |e published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. Entored as second-class mat- Volume LX 
4 September 21, 1963 ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Hl.. under the act ef March 3rd, 1878, Subscription $6.00 = year in U.S.A. Number 12 





Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


C1953, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIADILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 

















cross this broad land of ours, a good number of people 
A are driving new 1953 Buick ROADMASTERS — and 
having a wonderful time doing so. 
They like the looks of their cars—and the room and com- 
fort and view. 
They like the luxury that surrounds them, and the suave 
and gentle ride, and the exquisite ease-of-handling they 
get from Power Steering—standard equipment here at no 
extra cost. 


But most of all—as you would, too—they like the new, 


Folks are saying... the brilliant, the panther-like performance of this fine ear. 


What they say sums up to the headline we’ve used here. 


For the power that pours like a silken Niagara from this 


. wl RAF | year’s ROADMASTER comes from an engine unique in 
automotive annals, 


It is the first V8 engine to function with vertical valves 


: —the first to exhaust through a muffler of zero power loss 
Wwias never — the first American passenger-car engine to reach the 


record-high compression ratio of 8.5 to 1. 


@ @ gu It is, in simple fact, the first Fireball V8 engine — with 
. fj oa f WS é the highest horsepower in Buick history. 


We believe you will get a new kind of pleasure when 
you take the wheel of a new 1953 RoapMAsTER— 
Especially since you will command its unique V8 power 
through the wondrous control of Twin-Turbine Dynaflow 
— where getaway is instantly responsive, and all power 
delivery is utterly smooth. 

Why not see your Buick dealer soon? He will be happy 
indeed to have you sample a new ROADMASTER — the 
greatest Buick in fifty great years. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ROADMASTER 









WORLD'S ONLY 
VERTICAL VALVE 






When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


See the TV Football Game of the Week every Soturday, 
starting September 19, a General Motors Key Event 











B.0.A.C. Comet Jet- 
flights, world’s fastest, form 
part of many itineraries at 
no extra fare. Span thou- 
sands of miles in a few 
smooth, restful-hours. Fic 
your round-the-world tour 
into as little as seven days. 
Or take a year, with stop- 
overs at no added fare. 


As little as 7¢ @ Mile air 
fare takes you round the 
world in style. See and do 
the things you dreamed of 
in Britain, Europe, Egypt, 
South Africa, the Near East, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, Siam, 
Malaya, Japan, Australia, 
the South Pacific islands and 
South America. 


For Helpful Hints on What 
fe Pack . . . ASK OUIDA 
WAGNER, FLIGHT WARD- 
ROBE ADVISOR at B.O.A.C.'s 
New York office. 


Reservations through 
your travel agent or call 
BRITISH 
OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION 


in New York, Boston, Dallas, 
Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francssco, 
Miami, in Canada: Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver 
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TWO OF 
1,000 ROUTES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


1. New York * San Francisco 
+ Honolulu + Manila « Hong 
Kong + Bangkok + Rangoon 
+ Calcutta + Delhi + Karachi 
* Cairo + Rome + London + 
and back to New York. 
ONLY $1739.50 First 
CLASS. Or, if you use tour- 
ist flights, only $1575. 

2. New York « San Francisco 
* Honolulu * Fiji* Auckland 
* Sydney + Jakarta * Singa- 
pore * Hong Kong * Bang- 
kok + Rangoon * Calcutta * 
Delhi * Karachi * Cairo * 
Rome * London * New York. 
$1777.30 FIRST CLASS. 
Or TOURIST, $1622. 





FREE ROUND-THE-WORLD PLANNING CHART! Wy 


r------------------- 


| BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue Dept. R-2 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free planning chart with wide 
choice of flights and possible stopover points 
on 1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city. 





= STATE 





Fares are subject to periodic revision by the International Air Transport Association 











LETTERS 


Adenauer's Germany 
Sir: 

. ++ The Adenauer cover story [Tre, 
Aug. 31] could not have been better. A true 
report of a great statesman... 

—_ ART H. KAHLKE 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Ha 


Sir: 

Being myself a half-German ... I was 
deeply moved when I read your superb 
story. It is interesting to notice that Ger- 
many, as a defeated country, is much more 
powerful and advanced today than some of 
its conquerors. Let us hope that this nation, 
which is capable of accomplishing great 
things, will not fall into the hands of maniacs 
similar to the ones who came into power 
in 1933. 





GEORGE Kovacs 
Montreal, Que. . K e 


Wistful & Delectable 
Sir: 

Thanks for painting Audrey Hepburn 
[Sept. 7 cover] honestly, for here’s an actress 
alternately wistful and delectable. Only less 
fragile and more dramatic than Chaliapin’s 
counterpoint—an adolescent’s ice cream cone. 

If Hollywood and its mental dwarfs resist 
undermining her original talent and broad 
theatrical range, why then she’s already 
passed those cruel steppingstones to stardom. 


a Joun L. SuTER 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Von Papen, Pro & Con 
Sir: 

In reviewing my Memoirs [Aug. 17), 
your magazine expresses obviously biased and 
hostile opinions concerning my official career 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska, 
1 yr., $10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Panoma, Puerto Rico, 
Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, Continental Europe 
& Japan, 1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr 
$15.00. For U.S. and Canadian active military 
personnel anywhere in the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 
Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to; 

Time Susscription Service 

540 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, IMinois 

Change of Address: nd old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks for change-over. 
Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1953 by Time Inc 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention, 














The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time 

The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from 
The Associated Press. 

Time Inc, also publishes Lire, Fortune, Arcui- 
TECTURAL Forum and House & Home. Chairman, 
Maurice T. Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; 
Executive Vice-President for Publishing, Howard 
Black; Executive Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Charles L. Stillman; Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice-Presidents, Ber- 
nerd Barnes, Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell, 
James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, Jr. P. 1. 
Prentice; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary 
Arnold W. Carlson. 
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EMERSON 21 
“SPACE SAVER™ 
MODEL 740 
in mahogany. 


blonde and 
other finishes 











NOW! ATV PICTURE SO CLEAR, SO SHARP 
... youll think youre at the movies ! 


ANOTHER ENGINEERING MIRACLE 
BY EMERSON! 


Big movie perfect 
21” picture in the 
Most space-saving 
cabinetever made. 


THE SECRET? 


The controls are 
on the side; the 
front is all screen. 
And it's exclusive 


with Emerson! 
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America’s Best Buy! Over 
14,000,000 satisfied owners 


Switch on this Emerson, then hold tight 
to your chair. You'll think you're in a 
big movie theater! 

NO FADING! NO SHADOWS! NO “SNOW”! 
The exclusive Emerson Dynapower 
Chassis blocks out interference; gives a 


. Mov ie-sharp picture even in City aparc- 


ments, or miles from a TV station! 


STEADY AS A “MOVIE” TOO! No flicker- 
ing, no fluttering, no blurring. Emerson's 


amazing Miracle Picture Lock holds the 
picture steady all the time! 

THE SOUND IS MOVIE-PERFECT! Emerson's 
Miracle Tone Speaker reproduces sound 
perfectly. Whispers are clear; loud 
sounds don't boom! 

Yes, Emerson gives you everything! 
Master crafted cabinets in rich mahog- 
any and other fine woods. Built-in an- 
tenna. Every Emerson is ready for UHF. 


— sutesbowas 8149 
44 distinguished TV models to choose from, priced as low as * 4 


(including excuse tax and warranty) 


Fimerson 


EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH CORP.. N.Y., U.S.Ay 
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Here IS ONE of the smartest looking shirts of this or any season! 


It’s Arrow Glen, with a short-point, soft, spread collar that is one of 
the most comfortable you’ve ever worn. “Sanforized” fabrics that 
won't shrink over 1%. French or button cuffs. $4.50 up. (The tie 
illustrated is an Arrow, too pure dye, pure silk at $2.50.) 


Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW WHITE SHIRTS 

















1 person and 





and my personal character. As 

tal official who has lived in the 
I cannot escape reactions, hostile 
se, to my own public actions. How- 




















ever en these opinions are coupled 
gross inaccuracies, I must protest I am 
fully aware of what the world pr has 
written about me and my career. ( t 
repetiti ‘ l and libelous sta 
abou as resulted in giving me a 
reputat 

In your review you state: 1) i 
hired saboteurs he did not know and 
he widely suspected of organizing 
the 1916 munitions explosion at the Black 
Tom pier in Jersey City and the 1917 ex 


plosion that wrecked the Canadian Car & 
Foundry p it Kingsland, N.J. In 1939 
1 Mixed Claims Commission found Germany 
guilty of both blasts.” The Mixed Claims 











Commission rejected these accusations, and 
only er the German member had been 
withdrawn, a purely American commission 
granted the claims. 2) You further state that 


I “repeatedly cabled in the clear the name of 
at least one fellow spy (who was caught) 
This is a flat lie, and I challenge you to prove 





this statement. 3) You further state that I 
“tried to conquer Austria for the Nazis 
‘peacefully’ by organizing sabotage and prop 


aganda The Niirnberg Tribunal, composed 
of the four victorious powers, which certainly 
had no friendly) 
these accusations and acquitted me. You 


should at least accept the verdict of your 


feelings for me, decided on 


} own tribunal 











You scribe me as “a diplomat who 
practiced duplic:t You surely are not so 
naive thin . tot only German diplomats 
practiced what you c:.1 “duplicity,” and that 
the American, sritish, Frencn, Russian, Ital 


ian, Chinese, etc. dip.omats were simon 
pure characters who never even told the con 
ventional “white lie’ in furtherance of their 
country’s policies? As I said be 
certain iree to express whatever opinion 
you may have about me and my politica 
life. But I think it is below Time’s standards 
to depart from factual truth as your reviews 











you are 





has done 
FRANZ VON PAPEN 

Obersasbach, Baden, Germany 

@ Reader von Papen has a talent for 
being misundersiood. 1) Un.il he was 
expelled from the U.S. as military at- 
taché in 1916, his duty—as he saw 
it—was “to de-ay the delivery of wat 
material to the enemy.” That the sab 


otage in the Black Tom and Kingsland 





explosions was organized by the Ger- 
man government was decided (after 


20 years of interna ional court wran 
gling) by a Mixed Ciaims Commi 
finally composed only of Americans 
because the German member withdrew 
Reason: it was clear that not onl) 
e but fraud on Germany's part 
had been proved to the commission s 
satisfaction. 2) The spy (caught in 
1915 by the British on his way from 
the U.S. to Germany) was the late 
Captain Franz von Rintelen, The late 
Sir Reginald Hall, former Chief of 
British Naval Intelligence, told Von 
Rintelen: “Von Papen wired and wire- 
lessed your name so often to Berlin it 
good, honest, straightforward Gern 
that he just played you into our hands 
It seemed almost deliberate 3) In 
acquitting Von Papen on_ spec 
charges, the Niirnberg Tribunal stated 
“The evidence leaves no doubt that 


ion, 








sabotz 
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For the rest of your life 


You'll ever cherish precious memories of a cruise to and from Hawaii 


on the LuRLINE. Delightful days filled with happy hours... lazy mo- 


ments, just looking at the sparkling sea... gay periods of music and 
laughter ...dances under the soft glow of tropic stars... movies, deck 
sports, parties ... carefree conversation with new-found friends. Add 


your enjoyment of a luxurious stateroom, of the wonderful LURLINE 
food and service! Only Matson know-how, gathered over seven decades 
on the Pacific, could create such a pleasure-filled cruise. And it’s all 


yours—to be twice enjoyed—on a round-trip fare. 





See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines¢ New York, 
Los Angeles, 


San Diego, Honolulu. And book round trip on the LURLINE! 


Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Portl. 





THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 








For the finest travel, the LURLINE... 
for the finest freight service, the 
Matson cargo fleet...to and from Hawaii 











One by one, 
the windows 
close their eyes 


... for a wonderful Water Level Route sleep 


Nighttime on New York Central. Long ago, the last, leisurely dining car patron 
pushed back his chair with a contented sigh. Only a few night owls 
still chat over refreshments in the club car. One by one, shades 
come down and lights go out as this great hotel-on-wheels glides 
along gentle, low-level valleys. The guests, in their Pullman 
private rooms, drift off to slumberland . . . with a downy comfort and 


a deep-down sense of all-weather security no skyway or highway can match 








GOING OUR WAY? Throughout this area, you'll find 
New York Central streamliners and dreamliners to make | 


your trips a daylight delight or an overnight vacation. 


New York Central 


rhe Water Level Route—You Can Sk ep 

















Von Papen’s primary purpose .. . 
was to undermine the Schuschnigg re- 
gime and strengthen the Austrian Na- 
zis for the purpose of bringing about 
Anschluss. To carry through this plan, 
he engaged in both intrigue and bully- 
ing .. .’—Epb. 


The Old School 


Sir: 

Re Kester Avenue School [Van Nuys, 
Calif.) in your Sept. 7 issue: If an architect 
puts all his heart and vision into a project, 
it does not get obsolete, old and discarded 
It lasts as a good investment. This is a com- 
fort to me Your lovely color picture 





Julivs Shulman 
Neutra’s Kester AVENUE SCHOOL 


shows not the Kester school [see cut], which 
I designed most recently, but the Bell school 
[in Bell, Calif.] ... I take it as an honor 
that you put it together with all the fine 
projects of latest vintage 


RICHARD NEUTRA 
Los Angeles 


Crucial Case 


Sir 

Re the Aug. 31 story, “A Crucial Case of 
Murder,” and ex-Sergeant Bob Toth: The 
plight of Toth must be practically without 
precedent in the U.S., and it may be well to 
replace the reading of the Articles of War 
to the military men with a reading of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. That 
military men had the audacity to take Mr 
Toth from his place of employment without 
due course of law and then to “kidnap” him 
with travel outside of his native land is be- 
yond the comprehension of any law-abiding, 
moral citizen 

Are these military VIPs beyond the reach 
of civil and moral codes of law? Should not 
we continue the basis for all American justice, 
namely, that the accused is innocent until 
convicted by a jury of his peers? Are the 
men of the Air Force’s court-martial the peers 
of Bob Toth, private citizen of the U.S.? 
Such acts can only be condemned . I hope 
Bob Toth gives them a sound thrashing in 
every way possible ... 

F. L. MENDEz JR. 

Rochester, Minn 


Sir: 

Evidently Toth and Airman Kinder 
were involved in court-martial because of the 
provision of Article 118, which reads: “Jus- 
tification does not exist, however, when .. . 
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can 
you see 


the 


difference ? 


Just a little holder... but what an 


important difference it makes! 


Smoking becomes clean — the in- 
stant you put this Dunhill holder 


between you and your cigarette, 


The efficient Denicotea crystal fil- 
ter purifies smoke as no ordinary 
cotton, paper or fiber type of filter 


possibly can. 


You'll know the difference in your 
nose and throat—in sweeter breath 


—in cleaner fingers and teeth. 


The Dunhill Denicotea is used and 
recommended by many physicians 


and dentists all over the world. 


Short, standard or long, for men 


and women.2.50 and 3.50, including 


extra filters. At stores everywhere, 











No cigarette 
can contain 
a filter 

this good... 
this long... 
this thirsty 
for nicotine 
and tars! 


E- N l ; OTEA cigarette holder 


FOR SMOKERS WHO THINK 


1 








day 





wh 





BOSSA a 


Showing the way — Raytheon Radar 


Raytheon Mariners Pathfinder* Radar has earned its popu- 
larity among fleet owners and seagoing men of all nations. 
Nearly 70% of today’s radar-equipped transatlantic vessels 
depend upon it. It is safety insurance in fog or storm at 
sea, and a guarantee of regular operating schedules. 


Behind the success story of Mariners Pathfinder Radar and 
other precision-built equipment supplied to government, 
home and industry is the pooled experience of Raytheon’s 25 
years in electronics. It’s a plus you get with every Raytheon 
product... why Raytheon means “Excellence in Electronics? 


alli . 4 
Good Housekeeping ws 
ae 


RAYTHEON TELEVISION SETS feature new 
VU-matic* Control for all-channel Vur- 
Unr tuning. Raytheon TV — “Built for 
Today— Designed for Tomorrow.” See it! 


ees Vale tee * 





3,950,000 HOUR TEST by Northwest Air- 
lines proved that Raytheon Reliable 
miniature tubes (CK 5654) out-performed 
ordinary tubes by as much as 68.93%, 


| the order is such that a man of ordinary 


sense and understanding would know it to be 
illegal . . .” That phrase, “a man of ordinary 
sense and understanding,” seems to be the 
crux of the problem involving both Toth 
and Kinder ; 

S/Ser. Witt1amM W. BoLen 

USAF, 

c/o Postmaster 
Seattle 


Sir: 

. ..« The article stated that “no one ques- 
tioned the sentence” of Lieut. George Schrei- 
ber . . . Schreiber is a graduate of Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind., and was respect- 
ed there and in his home town of Brookfield, 
Ill. The officer in charge of the section to 
which Schreiber was assigned testified in 
court that he was the best man the Army 
had sent him in two years, that he reorgan- 
ized the guard unit and cut pilferage losses 
. . . Lieut. Schreiber’s friends are organizing 
a fund for his defense. That proves that some 
people do question the sentence .. . 

JouHN B. MorLanpD 
Bremen, Ind. 


Science or Religion 
Sir: 

Time deserves the highest commendation 
for its unbiased “let-the-chips-fall-where- 
they-may” policy of publishing interesting 
and important material on religious matters. 
A case in point is your Science Department 
article [Aug. 31], quoting (from the Roman 
Catholic Commonweal) Notre Dame Scien- 
tist Julian Pleasants, who offers his explana- 
tion of the comparative scarcity of scientists 
turned out by Roman Catholic colleges . . . 

A. W. Morriti 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Sir: 

. . » My answer to the question why there 
are so few Catholic scientists lies in the in- 
adequacy of the education that Catholics 
receive, Catholic education does not encour- 
age the inquiring mind, the training and the 
use of the imagination required by science. 
Being a former Catholic, and having attended 
the Catholic separate school, my feeling is 
that the fundamental weakness of Catholic 
education is their childlike and simple ex- 
planation of God. We all feel that there is a 
higher power, but when we try to explain 
this power in terms of human experience, it 
seems to me that we must inevitably arrive 
at that point where human explanation is im- 
possible. At this point we reach the barrier of 
infinity. It is only by the use of imagination 
that we can cross this barrier. 

However, since “Catholic philosophy is al- 
most sheer formalism,” to quote Mr. Pleas- 
ants, imagination is not needed by the young 
Catholic, nor is it encouraged. On the other 
hand, the “formulae” are so pounded into 
his thinking, and he is so strongly discouraged 
from looking beyond them, that it takes al- 
most a lifetime to dislodge them. It took me 
about five years to overcome these. restric- 
tions to my thinking and to acquire broader 
concepts of God and creation .. . 

M. VALERIOTE 
Guelph, Ont. 


Sir: 

... Actually, it is probably much easier to 
be a Catholic scientist than Protestant be- 
cause the Church believes there is no conflict 
between truths. For example, we believe that 
evolution was and is a Christian development. 
So are other branches of science. After all, 
God is the greatest scientist of all. Men 
merely discover the things He has already 
done. Why any conflict? .. . 

Jack RaAaB 
Orange, Calif, 
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Western Pacific buys 


ROLLER-BEARING GONDOLAS 


to speed steel shipments! 


In line with its policy of providing unusually high 
standards of service to shippers, Western Pacific is now 
operating high-speed, cool-running, roller-bearing 
gondola cars to assure on-time arrival of heavy steel 
coil shipments despite extreme weather conditions. 


Just another reason why WP has become “the most 
talked-about railroad in the West”! Some other reasons: 
100% dieselization, complete CTC installations, 
development and operation of first compartmentizer 
cars and first cushion-underframe box cars. 


And Western Pacific consistently leads 
in operating performance! 


For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 


CEO Xm 
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WESTERN PACIFIC 


General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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Adds to suit life. 
‘'Dacron'’’ adds 
strength to a suit, es- 
pecially at critical 
points of wear such as 
cuffs, elbows and pock- 
et edges. “Dacron” 
means extra durabil- 
ity, extra suit value, 


Helps shed wrinkles 
overnight. “Dacron” | 
adds outstanding 
wrinkle resistance... 
helps a suit look well 
pressed and smooth 
through days of wear. 
“Dacron” means less 
clothes care, 


Even in rain or snow 
“Dacron” helps asuit 
hold its press and 
shape, keeps you look- 
ing neat and trim. 
Dacron” means last- 
ing neatness, fewer 
pressings and less 
maintenance. 





Suit for todayS man 


on the go 


It’s made with DACRON* 


wrinkle-resistant fiber 


Going ona trip . . . or going through any busy day... 
gives the average suit a tired look. It takes on wrinkles... 
gives up its press . . . lets you down when you want to make 
a neat impression. That's why every active man needs a suit 
made with “Dacron”. 

For “Dacron” helps a suit shrug off wrinkles, hold a press, 
stay neat and trim through days of wear—even wet days! 
You'll find “Dacron” means fewer pressings, less upkeep plus 
long wear ...a suit that keeps you looking your best. 


This fall enjoy the new kind of suits or slacks made with 
Du Pont “Dacron” polyester fiber blended with wool or rayon. 
You can choose them from a variety of smart patterns and 
fabric types. 

Look for advertisements by leading stores in your local newspaper fea- 
turing suits and slacks made with ‘Dacron’. Du Pont produces fibers 


only—not fabrics or garments. The skill of mills and manufacturers in 


using fibers properly is your assurance of quality and value. 


*Trade-mark for Du Pont's polyester fiber 


/ 
on var ort 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


WRINKLE-RESISTANT FIBER 


ONE OF DU PONT'S MODERN-LIVING FIBERS 
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“A plane is a collection of aluminum 
holes held together by rivets,” an air- 
craft designer once said jokingly in em- 
phasizing the importance of rivets to 
aircraft construction. The majority are 
solid rivets which are driven and bucked 
by conventional methods. But a vital 
minority are actually precision parts, 
such as Cherry Blind Rivets, of which 
as many as 250,000 are used in one 
super-bomber—60,000 in a smaller 
fighter or transport. 

These ingenious fasteners are set 
quickly and easily by one man from one 





| 


side of the work with a special tool that 
pulls the rivet tightly into place without 
bucking, hammering or exploding. Blind 
rivets are virtually indispensable to 
modern plane construction as their use 
makes possible riveting in difficult-to- 
reach places, thus permitting freedom 
of design not possible with other types 
of fasteners. This feature also enables 
manufacturers to cut unit costs and 
speed production. 

Townsend's Cherry Rivet Division at 
Santa Ana, California, is dedicated to 
the production and perfection of this 
single product. Here, highly trained 
personnel using Townsend designed 
and built equipment devote their entire 
attention to the manufacture of these 
precision rivets which are matched and 





tested against an elaborate set of speci- 
fications in order to give the excellent 
performance required. The greatest 
portion of Cherry Rivet production 
goes into military aircraft and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the nation’s 
aircraft needs remain critical. 

Cherry Blind Rivets are only one of 
some 10,000 different types, sizes and 
kinds of Townsend fastening devices 
produced at its several plants. With all 
these items at their command, Town- 
send engineers are able to give you un- 
biased advice—help select or design the 
fastener best suited for your product or 
assembly methods. A folder describing 
Townsend fasteners which are used to 
increase efficiency and improve prod- 
ucts is yours for the asking. 





ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cherry Rivet Division + Santa Ana, California 





THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 137 years—Capacity: sixty-million parts daily—Products: over ten-thousand types of solid 
rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets—Twinfast Screws—self-tapping screws—tubulor rivets—locknuts— special nails—formed wire ports. 
Plants: New Brighton, Pennsylyania—Chicago, Illinois—Plymouth, Michigan—Santa Ana, California. 
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For sales—promotion— 
purchasing —collections and 
every other vital business job— 
you'll get better results faster 
when you use Telegrams. 
Telegrams are easy to send— 
easy to understand—to act on 
—handy to file for reference. 


For any business purpose... 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 






EASE OFFICE TENSION! 


Nothing else 
gets action 
like a Telegram 


WESTERN UNION 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Onon Tine Raodern 


This is the time of year that brings 
moments of wistful nostalgia to many 
an office-bound adult watching the 
younger generation heading back to 
school. Here at Trme, two adults were 
recently offered the chance to go back 
to school for a year themselves. These 
two Tre employees temporarily 
turned scholars are Dave Richardson 
and Elisabeth Hanna. 

For the past 14 
months Dave Rich- 
ardson has been a 
Time correspondent 
in the Middle East, 
with headquarters 
in Beirut. Having 
spent only five 
weeks of the past 
six years in the U.S., 
he is looking for- 
ward to a quiet year 
of academic life. He 
is back on a leave of 
absence to accept one of the fellow- 
ships for American foreign correspond- 
ents granted by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

The council, which began shortly 
after World War I (and publishes the 
quarterly review Foreign Affairs), is a 
nonprofit institution devoted to re- 
search and study of the international 
aspects of American political and eco- 
nomic problems. The purpose of the 
fellowship is to “help correspondents 
to increase their competence to report 
and interpret events abroad ... to 
give men who have been preoccupied 
with meeting deadlines an opportunity 
to broaden their perspective by means 
of a coordinated program of reading, 
study and informal discussion.” 

Richardson will study at Princeton’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Interna- 
tional Affairs, and commute to New 
York for council meetings, symposi- 
ums with visiting statesmen, and li- 
brary research. 

Richardson, a journalism graduate 
of Indiana University, came to Time 
after a war career as a soldier-reporter 
for Yank Magazine in the Far East. 
He was the Army weekly’s first cor- 
respondent in the Pacific, covered the 
New Guinea campaign, walked an esti- 
mated 600 miles in forays behind en- 
emy lines in Burma with Merrill’s 
Marauders, rode the first convoy over 
the Ledo-Burma Road from India to 
China, dropped into Japanese-held 
Rangoon with Gurkha paratroops, and 
was awarded the Legion of Merit by 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

Hired by Tre in 1945, Richardson 


Georte Cardozo 


Dave RICHARDSON 


went back to India, set up our first 
postwar bureau in New Delhi, and two 
years later moved to Germany to open 
the Time office in Frankfurt. His next 
assignment was Time’s London bureau, 
where he spent two years before mov- 
ing to the Middle East tour of duty. 

Richardson, with his wife and two 
daughters (Hilary, 4, born in Frank- 
furt, and Julia, 2, born in London), 
made the return trip to the U.S. last 
month by ship, “because we felt the 
children should get some sense of tran- 
sition from country to country.” The 
move from London to Beirut, Richard- 
son explained, “was about an eight- 
hour plane ride. For nearly a year after- 
ward, Hilary thought we were still in 
England, and kept asking when we 
were going to take the bus back to 
London.” 

Now in the quiet Princeton country- 
side, the Richardsons will enjoy the 
pleasant experience of watching their 
children discover their homeland. 

Headed in the opposite direction for 
her year of study is Elisabeth Hanna, 
who left her Time desk with a Ful- 
bright scholarship to work in Italy 
at the University of Perugia and the 
University of Florence. Scholar Hanna, 
a distant relative of President-Maker 
Mark Hanna of Ohio, is a young lady 
working her way up in the newsreport- 
ing business. She 
came to Time a flu- 
ent linguist in Ger- 
man, French and 
Italian, with a scho- 
lastic background of 
study at Vassar, 
Barnard and the 
University of Ber- 
lin. This year she 
learned how Time 
handles its network 
of foreign  corre- 
spondents and the 
flow of international news to the maga- 
zine. She worked as secretary to Foreign 
News Editor Thomas Griffith. At night 
she studied journalism and compara- 
tive literature at Columbia University. 

Elisabeth Hanna, whose ambition is 
to become a foreign correspondent, 
will spend her Fulbright year in Italy 
doing research on the writing produced 
during Mussolini’s regime, and the ef- 
fect of a totalitarian system on mod- 
ern writers. 
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EvisApetun HANNA 


Cordially yours, 


Groves Laos 
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Pin American: Grace Aiwnys 


s3 y 


Grandmother and child on way to rejoin “*Mommy”™ in Santiago, Chile. . . 





photographed in a corner of “Fiesta Lounge” aboard El InterAmericano 


4/ 
When your mommy was 


just your age-we flew in South America 
with Panagra!” 






Like this grandmother who's introducing the 3rd generation 

to the world’s friendliest airline, many of our passengers 

have been flying with us since 1928 . . . when Panagra 

pioneered air service on South America’s West Coast. 
Today, Panagra offers ten flights weekly to South America 

. .. all by latest-type pressurized planes. Choose deluxe 

El InterAmericano, daily DC-6, or thrifty El Pacifico, 

DC-6B tourist service. Call your Travel Agent or 

Pan American World Airways, U.S. Sales Agent for— 


— } ry j \ 


Miami to Panama 
over PAA's route 


Frye Speed Trophy 


on by 
© Inter Americano 


There are, of course, many obvious and 
excellent reasons for making the move to 
Cadillac. There is the car's beautiful styl- 
ing, its magnificent performance, its mar- 
velous luxury . . . and, of course, its great 
prestige. But there is also another impor- 
tant Cadillac characteristic which should 
be considered—its phenomenally long life. 
A few years ago, a great tire manufacturer 
ran three Cadillacs in its test fleet close to 


CADILLAC MOTOR 


a million miles each—and then sold them 
into private ownership where they are 
still in active service. And there are in- 
numerable instances of Cadillacs as old 
as fiftreen—and even twenty years of age 
—which are still driven with pride and 
satisfaction. Naturally, the man who takes 
possession of a new Cadillac does not 
anticipate owning the car for so long a 
time . . . or driving it over so many miles, 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 





But he finds it reassuring to know that the 
car is capable of such extraordinary service. 
For it means that he will enjoy the utmost 
in dependability through whatever period 
he elects to own the car. . . and that he 
can expect an unusually high return on 
his investment at the time of resale. Have 
you driven a 1953 Cadillac? If you haven't, 
you should visit your Cadillac dealer 
today. He'll be delighted to see you. 


CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TIME Where happy endings start 







Isn’t this just the ticket for a happy 





ending? Going Pullman—you end up the 


way you begin—at a business-like hour in 
the center of town. Next time you go— 


Take it easy 


Go Puttma 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPAMY 
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“CHIEF SAY CALL BY NUMBER BEST way! “ 


CALLS GO THROUGH 
FASTER WHEN YOU 
CALL BY NUMBER 


ou save time on out-of-town calls 
when you give the Long Distance 
operator the number you want. 
So here’s a helpful hint. Write 
down the out-of-town numbers 


you already know. If there’s a new 
number you don’t have—or an old 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the nation. 





one you may have forgotten—be 
sure to add it to the list when the 


operator gives it to you. 


Would you like an attractive 
booklet for your telephone num- 
bers? Just ask your local Bell Tele- 


phone Company. 
® 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


A Clearer Voice? 


The U.S., in trying to fill its role of 
world leadership, has had some trouble de- 
ciding just what is the standard to which 
the nations should repair. Freedom is part 
of the summons, but political freedom has 
different meanings in different circum- 
stances, and it depends, in idea and in 
practice, upon political order. 

In many critical areas of the world there 
is not enough order to make political 
freedom by itself a program with any 
strong attraction to the masses of men. 
Every year the free world sees more clear- 
ly that the appeal of Communism is not 
so much to the belly as to man’s appetite 
for order—an end to contradiction and 
chaos, a renewed sense of purpose, co- 
herence and consistency. It is the U.S. 
thesis that the Communist promise of 
order is false. Although the Communists 
in action have supplied much evidence to 
support the case against them, the U.S. 
argument, in terms of practical world 
politics, is far from victorious. 

The chief political expression of order 
is public law. Through its share in the 
Western and especially the English tradi- 
tion, through the contributions of John 
Marshall, Joseph Story and other Amer- 
ican jurists, the U.S. might be able to 
speak of law in a language so universal 
that any man anywhere could apply it to 
himself. Unhappily, the voice of the U.S. 
has, on this point, a recently acquired 
impediment. 

The Restricted Ticket. After long 
immunity, the U.S, courts began in the 
1920s to feel the weakening of deeper 
values on which the law’s standards de- 
pended. The brilliant spearhead of the 
attack was Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He explicitly denied a premise upon which 
all law had been built when he said: “I see 
no reason for attributing to man a sig- 
nificance different in kind from that which 
belongs to a baboon or a grain of sand.” 
Baboons and grains of sand do not seem 
to feel the need of order. 

The movement of which Holmes was a 
symbol changed the courts—not that 
many judges went as far or spoke as 
persuasively as Holmes, but the weakening 
of order as a goal and a method affected 
legal decisions and philosophy. Precedent 
had less authority, and principle, of which 
precedent is an illustration, became re- 
mote. In 1944, Justice Owen J. Roberts 
complained in a dissent: “The instant de- 
cision, overruling that announced about 








nine years ago, tends to bring adjudica- 
tions of this tribunal into the same class 
as a restricted railroad ticket, good for 
this day and train only.” 

In any given case, nobody has a very 
informed guess about what the present 
Supreme Court will do. It has no fixed left, 
center or right. It is not moving, forward 
or back or even in well-defined circles. 
Assuredly, it is not standing still. It 
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Justice OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs 
Baboons do not see the need. 


wanders unguided over the infinite and 
orderless sands of fact. 

A Significant Time. The death of Chief 
Justice Vinson, faithful servant of the 
Republic as legislator, administrator and 
judge, does not remove from the scene a 
great jurist. But it does create a vacancy 
at a significant time. The philosophic 
drive against fixed values and principles 
has lost confidence and the legal drive for 
fragmentation is also losing momentum. 
Partly as a result of the struggle with 
Communism, there is a present demand 
for a return to objective standards of 
right and wrong. 

A strong Chief Justice. progressive 
enough to understand the inevitability of 
change, conservative enough to under- 
stand the need for continuity of principle, 
might help to restore to U.S. law the ten- 
sion between these poles which consti- 
tutes order. True, a Chief Justice has only 


one vote. Yet’ Holmes, who was never 
Chief Justice, had only one when he led 
the drive in the other direction. 

If the U.S. has a message to the world 
about order and freedom, it will say it 
better if it restores to its own law an em- 
phasis upon coherence and consistency. 

In applying principles to particular 
cases, the nations, like judges, will always 
find plenty to disagree about. But the re- 
establishment of common principles may 
make the difference between disagreement 
and international chaos, 


THE SUPREME COURT 
A Long Way from the Jail 





As a shortstop in Kentucky’s semi-pro 
Blue Grass League in ro11, Fred Vinson 
was fast of foot and sure of hand, and 
the local sportswriters used to say that he 
“covered the whole infield.” Later, in the 
big league of U.S. Government, Frederick 
Moore Vinson covered the whole infield 
and quite a bit of the outfield, too. Few 
men in U.S. history served as widely as he 
did in the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government. Dur- 
ing World War II, many important ques- 
tions of U.S. domestic policy were tested 
for what “Fred thinks.” For seven years 
he presided over the Supreme Court. He 
played poker well enough to sit in Harry 
Truman’s game, and he was sufficiently 
expert at bridge to play west against 
Dwight Eisenhower's south. 

Checking off his: record of conscientious 
public service, Kentucky friends of the 
13th Chief Justice of the U.S. liked to 
say that “Fred sure has gone a long way 
for a feller who was born in jail.” Vinson 
himself often recalled that his father was 
the county jailer in Louisa, Ky. (pop. 
2,000) and that he was born in the build- 
ing that housed the jail. When he was 
four, he took a liking to a prisoner, de- 
cided to help the man escape, filched his 
father’s hatchet and slipped it through 
the bars. The startled prisoner, who had 
not asked for such service, promptly 
turned the hatchet over to Jailer Vinson. 
Said Chief Justice Vinson, looking back: 
“T'm afraid that respect for the law hadn't 
quite affected me as it should.” 

$5 for Every Fine. After he graduated 
from Kentucky’s Centre College, with the 
highest average in the school’s history, 
Vinson began practicing law in 1911, got 
his first public job in 1913 as Louisa’s 
city attorney. Salary: $5 for every fine he 
collected. Democrat Vinson went to Con- 
gress in 1924. From then on, he spent all 























but two years in Washington. The lapse 
came in 1929-30. Vinson, loyal to Al 
Smith, was beaten in the 1928 Republi- 
can landslide. 

Vinson supported almost every New 
Deal proposal (including Franklin Roose- 
velt’s court-packing plan), and he became 
a recognized tax expert. In 1938, when 
F.D.R. offered him a place on the circuit 
court of appeals bench in the District of 
Columbia, he accepted chiefly because the 
job paid $2,500 a year more than his $10,- 
ooo salary as a Congressman. 

When the President asked him to leave 
the bench in 1943 to help run the domes- 
tic front, Vinson stepped into the execu- 
tive branch. In rapid succession he was 
Director of Economic Stabilization, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator (for one month), 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version and Secretary of the Treasury. 
With each shift he won unanimous con- 
firmation by the Senate and praise from 
such opposing political leaders as Robert 
A. Taft and Henry A. Wallace. 

To Quiet the Clamor. A friendly, folk- 
sy Kentuckian who sprinkled his conversa- 
tion with such expressions as “sure as 
God made little apples” and “as sound as 
old wheat in the mill,” Vinson had a po- 
litical knack for charming even those who 
were opposed to him. It was this talent, 
and not Vinson’s stature as a lawyer or a 
judge, that prompted Harry Truman to 
appoint his good friend as Chief Justice 
in 1946. The High Court was shaking with 
personal feuds. Associate Justices Hugo 
Black and Robert Jackson (who was on 
leave in Niirnberg prosecuting the Nazi 
war criminals) were hurling public, per- 
sonal insults at edch other across the At- 
lantic. Harry Truman wanted easygoing 
Fred Vinson to quiet the clamor and pull 
the court together. 

By quietly reasoning with the quarrel- 
ing Justices, Vinson muffled the unseemly 
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KENTUCKY'S VINSON 


Always ready. 


uproar; but he did not pull the court to- 
gether. There were dissents in 50% of the 
cases in the term before Vinson became 
Chief Justice. compared to 62% in his 
first term and 80% in his last. 

Vinson—like the court over which he 
presided—had no broad legal philosophy. 
A homely realist, he tended to deal with 
each case as if it were the first and last of 
its kind, to be decided only on the im- 
mediate circumstances. However, on some 
issues, his decisions followed a vague pat- 
tern. On federal control of private busi- 
ness, he was usually pro-Government, 
e.g., his dissent supporting Harry Tru- 
man’s 1952 seizure of the steel industry. 
On racial questions, he was generally anti- 
discrimination, e.g., his 1948 majority 
opinion that restrictive covenants on real 
estate are unenforceable. He had an im- 
mense fund of practical sense, and more 
knowledge of Government than any Jus- 
tice of recent years. His value to the court 
was shown at the end of the Rosenberg 
case when Justice Douglas, a day after the 
court recessed, issued a stay of execution. 
A less decisive Chief Justice might have 
let the Douglas order stand until October. 
Vinson called the court back into session 
and Douglas was quickly reversed. 

The agenda for the court’s coming term 
includes the school-segregation cases, 
which some call the court’s most explosive 
issue since the Dred Scott decision. Vin- 
son’s anti-segregation views might have 
caused him to hand down a decision 
against his old friend, South Carolina’s 
Governor James Byrnes. On these and 
other court matters, Chief Justice Vinson 
was quietly reading and deliberating last 
week, as he waited in his Washington 
apartment for the court to go into session 
on Oct. <. One night Vinson woke his wife, 
complained of feeling ill. A few minutes 
after the doctor arrived he was dead, at 
63, of a heart attack. 


Naming the 14th 


The moment that news of Chief Justice 
Vinson’s death flashed out of Washington 
the speculation began: Who will be the 
14th Chief Justice of the U.S.? When will 
President Eisenhower nominate him? 

There is a long-standing precedent in- 
volved in “When?” In 1795, after George 
Washington gave South Carolina’s Johr. 
Rutledge an interim appointment as the 
second Chief Justice (to succeed John 
Jay), the Senate refused to confirm Rut 
ledge. (Washington, rebuffed, appointed 
Oliver Ellsworth and got his man con- 
firmed.) Since then, no President hi: 
named a Chief Justice when Congress was 
not in session. If Dwight Eisenhower were 
to follow the precedent, he would 1) wait 
until January to make a nomination, and 
let the court begin its fall session without 
a chief, or 2) call a special session of the 
Senate to confirm his nominee. 

Speculation about “who?” whirled 
across the country. The President is not 
expected to promote one of the Associate 
Justices. Only two of the 13 U.S, Chief 
Justices (Edward D. White. appointed by 
William Howard Taft in 1910, and Harlan 
F. Stone, named by Franklin Roosevelt in 
1941) have moved directly from the side 
to the middle of the bench, None of the 
present Justices. who include only one Re- 
publican (Harold H. Burton, 65), appears 
likely to get an Eisenhower promotion. 

California’s Earl Warren, who recently 
announced (Time, Sept. 14) that he will 
not seek another term as governor, is 
eagerly available. Some Republicans op- 
pose Warren as too liberal, but the Pres- 
ident is known to regard him highly. 
Another prospect is New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, who has turned down 
Cabinet offers but might take the Chief 
Justiceship. Many politicians think Tom 
Dewey, who is 51, hopes to make anothe 
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try for the White House, say in 1960. 
As Chief Justice, he would be out of active 
politics, but Dewey has been at or near the 
top of his party for so long that a change 
of background might be good for his 
political health, especially in the Midwest, 
where his identification with New York 
is his greatest liability. Within the Cabinet 
are two possibilities: Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. If Brownell were ele- 
vated to the bench, Warren might be 
moved in as Attorney General. 

At week's end, the best indications were 
that President Eisenhower will disregard 
the Rutledge precedent. make the appoint- 
ment before the court reconvenes Oct. 5, 
with full confidence that the Senate will 
confirm his appointee in January. 


Waiting for John’s plane, Mamie Eisen- 
hower was radiant. Ike made a brave but 
futile effort to mask his emotions. A great 
grin kept spreading over his face, and he 
was jouncing up & down on his toes as if 
in time to a gay tune. When John stepped 
down from the plane with his wife Bar- 
bara, he was greeted by a hug and kiss 
from Mamie, a warm handclasp from his 
father. Said Ike quickly: “Hello, Son.” A 
newsreel man yelled: “Put your arm 
around John.” Ike balked. “You just go 
ahead,” he replied, a five-star bite in his 
tone. “You're not directing.” 

Next morning Ike wanted to play golf 
with John, but the major was exercising 
the returned soldier’s privilege: he slept 
late. So Ike traveled the course with a 
group including Vice President Richard 


geous and concerted move.” But. he add- 
ed, “time presses upon us.” The crying 
need was for strong leadership—and that 
could come only from the U.S. 

When U.S. Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey rose to speak, it quickly be- 
came clear that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was not ready to assume trade- 
policy leadership. U trade policy, Hum- 
phrey said, is to be studied by a commis- 
sion headed by Inland Steel’s Board 
Chairman Clarence Randall, and “I shall 
not endeavor to inticipate . . . this group.” 

The Randall commission, now organiz- 
ing, is not due to report until early next 
year. Meanwhile, Indiana's protection- 
minded Senator Homer Capehart, present 
at the World Bank and Monetary Fund 
sessions, broadly hinted that Randall 
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PRESIDENT WITH Mrs. VINSON (LEFT) & witH Mamie, WELCOMING SON 
By grace of the air age, a brief handshake, a great grin, a flubbed putt. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Joy & Sadness 


The loss of a friend, a desertion from 
his Cabinet, and finally a moment of deep 
happiness were combined in one of Dwight 
Eisenhower's best and worst weeks. Flying 
overnight to Washington from his Denver 
vacation headquarters, Ike spent a busy 
nine hours in conference with top advisers, 
accepting the resignation of Labor Secre- 
tary Durkin, and attending funeral serv- 
ices for his old bridge partner, Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Vinson. 

At the Vinson rites, the President had a 
tender embrace for Mrs. Vinson, a brief 
handshake for Harry Truman, who was 
also among the mourners. By midafter- 
noon, Ike was oft igain for Denver order- 
ing the Columbine’s Pilot William Draper 
to pour on the speed. The President had a 
personal reason for urgency: his son, Ma- 
jor John Eisenhower, was due to land in 
Denver at o o'clock that night, after 14 
months in Korea. Ike got to Denver with 
24 hours to spare. 
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Nixon, a duffer who quailed visibly when 
asked by cameramen to display his swing. 
By the time Ike flubbed a five-foot putt 
on the ninth hole, it looked as if things 
were back to normal in vacationland. 


WORLD TRADE 


Time Presses 

Delegates from 55 nations gathered in 
the long, narrow ballroom of Washington's 
Shoreham Hotel last week to discuss a 
universal subject: money. They were at- 
tending the world’s most 
nual fiscal meeting, that of the governing 
boards of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

The economic experts could look with 
satisfaction on the past year. Most mem- 
ber countries were in better financial shape 
than at any other time since World War 
II. Currency convertibility and balanced 
trade seemed less remote than a year ago. 
Said Chief British Delegate Reginald 
Maulding: “The time is ripe for a coura- 


important an- 


might not have the last word anyhow. 
“Watch my committee,” Capehart told 
newsmen. “We are going to put out a bet- 
ter report than the Randall committee.” 
Asked if his recommendations would differ 
considerably from Randall's, Capehart 
was owlish. “I wouldn't be surprised,” he 
said. “I wouldn't be surprised.” 

The Fund & Bank meeting ended with 
many delegates disappointed that no seri- 
ous U.S. proposals had been made. By the 
time the U.S. manages to get a program, 
the other nations may be less ready to 


accept it. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Pipe Fitter Disconnects 


When Martin Patrick Durkin resigned 
last week as Secretary of Labor. an old 
union colleague remarked 








ike any old 
steam fitter, he knew when the pressure got 
too high.” The pressure had been building 
up for a long time in several boilers—in- 
cluding Martin Durkin’s, 

Eisenhower had promised labor some 
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revision of the Taft-Hartley law, and his 
appointment of Durkin was a concrete 
example of his intention to keep that 
promise. Besides, Ike had come to like 
burly, earnest Martin Durkin. Sitting in 
on a White House discussion of Taft- 
Hartley, Ike had said: “I want you for 
your heart and brain, Martin, not for 
your political influence.” But Taft-Hart- 
ley revision was not solely a matter of in- 
tentions, heart and brain. It was a matter 
of relative pressures working for specific 
changes in the law. The story of the 
pressures: 

January To JUNE. Pro-labor and pro- 
management forces inside the Adminis- 
tration negotiated on a list of changes to 
be made in the law. It was understood 
that the Administration would have to 
press hard to get any pro-labor amend- 
ments through Congress. While the Gov- 
ernment people were failing to agree, a 
group of non-Government lawyers—some 
labor, some management—hammered out 
a list of 16 changes, finishing their job 
about June 1. 

June 16, Durkin indicated that he ap- 
proved the list with one very small excep- 
tion (on how explicitly the law should say 
that the closed shop would be permissible 
in the building trades). 

June 17. George Meany, president of 
the A.F.L., studied the 16-point list and 
raised two objections: he repeated Dur- 
kin’s point and also balked at a provi- 
sion to replace the NLRB with a “Labor 
Court.” These were small points, and it 
looked as if the A.F.L.’s (and therefore 
Durkin’s) approval could easily be ob- 
tained. But Department of Commerce 
General Counsel Stephen F. Dunn, repre- 
senting the management viewpoint, ob- 
jected to omissions from the list. 

Late June. Several White House meet- 
ings were held, with Commerce objecting, 
Durkin still giving the impression that 
he would go along with the 16 points. 
Senator Taft, about to go to the hospital 
for the last time, was delighted with the 
progress being made and the reasonable- 
ness of both sides. Durkin passed around 
copies of the 16-point list to top union 
leaders. 

Earty Jury. Meany, then in Europe, 
got word that many labor leaders did not 
like the list he had approved and were 
putting pressure on his office. Durkin 
heard that rivals in the plumbers’ union 
were using the list against him, accusing 
him of selling out. Meanwhile, Commerce 
Department negotiators gave in under 
heavy White House pressure, approved 
the list. About the time that they did so, 
Durkin began to back away. 

Week oF Juty 20. Durkin, worried 
about complaints from union leaders, 
raised a new objection (to the secondary 
boycott provisions). He announced that 
he 1) regarded the whole deal as “a pack- 
age,” 2) would not accept the other 15 
points. Having so delivered himself, he 
refused to budge from his new position. 

Late Jury. Durkin’s Labor Depart- 
ment lawyers drafted a new, 19-point pro- 
gram, much more favorable to labor, and 
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Associated Press 
Ex-SECRETARY DURKIN 
Heart, brain and cold feet. 


began negotiating with White House As- 
sistant Bernard Shanley. Commerce was 
left out of these discussions. Durkin got 
Shanley’s personal agreement to the new 
list, and immediately leaked the fact to the 
press on July 30. 

Jury 31. At a Cabinet meeting, Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks was hop- 
ping mad that the agreement between 
Durkin and the White House had been 
made behind his back. Vice President 
Nixon joined the anti-Durkin line-up. 
Somebody gave the Wall Street Journal 
the text of Durkin’s 19 points. This 
increased management pressure. 

Auc. 19. Durkin talked to the Presi- 
dent in New York, failed to get his agree- 
ment on the 19-point program. 

Avuc. 31. Durkin threw his Sunday 
punch, a letter of resignation, 

Sept. 8. Durkin spent most of the day 
at the White House. Sherman Adams told 
him that Ike would not sign a letter to 
congressional leaders which Durkin had 
drafted on the basis of the 19 points. 
Durkin wanted the letter to take to next 
week's A.F.L. convention. 

Sept. ro. Durkin again talked to the 
President, who wanted him to stay but 
gave no assurance on the 19-point revi- 
sion. That day, his resignation was ac- 
cepted. Martin Durkin went back to the 
A.F.L. plumbers’ and pipe fitters’ union. 

Durkin said that he left because the 
Administration “had taken no position” 
on Taft-Hartley amendments “about 
which we agreed.” If the “we” meant 
White House Assistant Shanley, Durkin 
was correct. If it meant Eisenhower or 
Weeks, he was not. And Durkin himself 
had previously retreated from a settlement 
to which he had given 99% agreement. 

At week’s end, a new Secretary of La- 
bor was being sought. He would not have 
to be a pipe fitter, but he had better know 
about pressures and leaks. 





CITIES 


Misnomer, Ore. 

Most of Oregon’s Willamette River was 
shaded to the water’s edge by a vast and 
unbroken Douglas fir forest in 1845, but 
two optimistic New Englanders who had 
just decided to found a metropolis on its 
west bank paid little attention to this awe- 
some sylvan roadblock. They had a more 
important problem—picking a name for 
their dream city. Neither wasted a mo- 
ment considering any local Indian words. 
Massachusetts-born Asa Lovejoy insist- 
ently cried; “Boston!” Maine-born Fran- 
cis Pettygrove stubbornly cried: “Port- 
land!” Finally they tossed a big, old- 
fashioned copper one-cent piece. Petty- 
grove and Portland won. 

Both partners felt, as they set about 
chopping down trees, that they were trans- 
planting New England to the Northwest. 
But though many a New Englander fol- 
lowed them, Portland persisted in devel- 
oping a tone of its own. In 1851, for in- 
stance, the stumps in downtown streets 
were whitewashed to keep late (and often 
unsteady) pedestrians from tripping over 
them. An early Portland matron startled 
the populace with a carriage robe made of 
the breast feathers of 144 canvasback 
ducks. And Portland’s pioneer St. Charles 
Hotel boasted a lock on every door and 
a hand-knitted wrapper on every cham- 
ber pot. : 

For more than a century—while Port- 
land (pop. 373.628) grew bigger than its 
namesake—few people bothered to won- 
der whether or not it had been misnamed. 
Last week, however, Portland Author 
Stewart (Holy Old Mackinaw, Ethan Al- 
len, Murder Out Yonder) Holbrook, a 
transplanted Vermonter himself, was sug- 
gesting that Portland should be Portland 
no longer. Backed by a committee of six, 
he petitioned the city council to let Port- 
landers vote on changing the city’s name 
in a special election this autumn. 

“Even in the Midwest,” he complained, 
“it is necessary to explain that we do not 
live in Maine, while on the Atlantic Coast 
it is taken for granted that anyone from 
Portland means Maine's.” On top of that, 
he pointed out, there are more than a 
dozen other Portlands in the U.S.* The 
committee suggested an Oregon Indian 
name first noted by Lewis & Clark: 
Multnomah. 

Though Portland is already used to the 
word (it is in Multnomah County, and 
has both a Multnomah Hotel and a Mult- 
nomah College), most of the citizenry 
showed boredom or open hostility to the 
idea. Local officials seemed genuinely hor- 
rified at the prospect of the expense and 
bother involved. Cried another Portland 
writer, Richard L. Neuberger, in summing 
up the general reaction: “I think Neuber- 
ger is a hell of a name, too, but... I'm 
not going to change it now.” 


%* The U.S. Postal Guide lists others in Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas. 
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THE ATOM 


A Matter of Energy 
(See Cover) 

The radioactive air mass from Siberia, 
floating westward over the Pacific Ocean 
one day last month, carried an interna- 
tional thunderclap. To the high-patrolling 
U.S. bombers, which scooped up samples 
of its fine dust, the radioactivity was ob- 
vious evidence of some kind of Russian 
atomic blast. To the scientists who ana- 
lyzed the samplings, it was clear proof 
that the Russians had exploded a thermo- 
nuclear superbomb, a remarkably exact 
duplicate of the U.S.’s own. To the politi- 
cal leaders of the U.S., the air mass was 
one more ominous sign that the time was 
close when the Russians might have 
enough atomic strength to destroy the 
U.S. power of resistance or retaliation. 

To a quiet, courtly Virginian of deep re- 
ligious faith and independent character, 
the cloud was a vindication of a rather 
lonely fight—a vindication he was the last 


to want. When he heard the news about 
the Russian explosion of a “thermonuclear 
device.” Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss, 57, 
new chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, informed the other four 
AECommissioners, and then started work- 
ing day & night to speed the U.S.’s own 
thermonuclear bomb production program. 
Not much was said, but AEC was keenly 
aware of two fateful facts of U.S. his- 
tory: 1) had it not been for Lewis 
Strauss’s persistence in 1947, the U.S. 
might now have no means of detecting 
the Russian atomic explosion; and 2) had 
it not been for Strauss’s personal convic- 
tion about Russian intentions, back in 
late 1949, the U.S. might have had no 
thermonuclear superbomb of its own. Con- 
ceivably, the new Russian bomb could 
have been hurled on the world as an 
unchallengeable ultimatum, could by this 
week have changed the political balance 
of power around the world. 

Sensitive Dissenter. The age of sophis- 
tication raises an eyebrow at any such 
Hairbreadth Harry interpretation of his- 
tory. But the U.S.’s awakening to the twin 
perils of Communist intentions and Com- 
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munist scientific capabilities has been a 
hairbreadth affair. Like his late great 
friend, James Forrestal, Lewis Strauss 
(rhymes with saws) was one of a little 
band of men in Government who caught 
the threat of Communism when others 
heard only what they wanted to hear, who 
was motivated by a single-minded patriot- 
ism when patriotism was a drug on the 
one-world market. For years, Strauss was 
virtually unknown, a sensitive dissenter, 
pained by each dissent and drowned out 
by a noisy majority. 

Harry Truman nominated Strauss to 
the first Atomic Energy Commission in 
1946. From the first meeting, there were 
signs of the ideological struggle to come. 
Strauss’s fellow commissioners were an 
Iowa editor, an atomic physicist, a former 
Securities & Exchange commissioner. The 
chairman was David Eli Lilienthal, known 
for his good and peaceful works at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The commis- 
sion met in a time of hope and confusion 
—hope that Russia would agree to inter- 


Tue U.S. Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION* 
Does the free world just sit and wait? 


national control of atomic energy, confu- 
sion over moral questions raised by the 
bomb. Many of the scientists who had 
created the A-bomb were filled with para- 
lyzing ethical doubts. They had wrested 
the bomb from the military and deposited 
it (under the McMahon Act) in the 
hands of the civilian AEC. Strauss stepped 
into this general atmosphere of baseless 
hope and emotional hand-wringing with a 
sense of purpose and humility: a devout 
Jew, he suggested that the first meeting be- 
gin with a silent prayer. Lilienthal agreed. 
But after that, Strauss and Lilienthal 
found themselves at the poles of argu- 
ments basic to U.S. security. 

David Lilienthal had come into public 
life as a protégé of Wisconsin’s Governor 
Phil La Follette. Franklin Roosevelt chose 
him to run TVA, and he fought and won 
most of TVA’s bitter ideological battles. 
To the infant .atomic energy program, 
this liberal background was invaluable be- 
cause the atomic scientists trusted Lilien- 
thal, and he was able to get them to stay 
on in the laboratory instead of following 
their urge to return to the campus. But 
Lilienthal was an idealist who rebelled in- 


wardly at the job of making bombs, who 
traveled the land to deliver esoteric 
speeches lamenting secrecy, urging the 
public to be more curious about the 
atomic program. 

"Take Off Your Coat." Lewis Strauss 
came to AEC along a quite different path. 
After graduating in 1913 from John Mar- 
shall High School in Richmond, he took 
to the road as a shoe drummer for his fa- 
ther’s wholesale firm. By day he displayed 
his 14 trays of shoes, by night he read 
Ovid and Horace, studied law and physics. 

One day in 1917, Strauss, at 21, left his 
job in the shoe firm and rode the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad 
to Washington. He hiked over to the 
Willard Hotel, where he buttonholed Her- 
bert Hoover and asked for a job on 
Hoover’s Belgian Relief Commission. 
“When can you go to work?” asked Hoo- 
ver. “Right away,” said Strauss. “Take off 
your coat,” said Hoover. 

By 1919, Hoover was director general of 
the Allied Supreme Economic Council, 





and Lewis Strauss was his personal secre- 
tary. The job whirled the Richmond shoe 
drummer into the world of Wilsonian 
diplomacy and European intrigue. It also 
brought him two contacts of lifetime im- 
portance: he 1) struck up a friendship 
with Robert Alphonso Taft, who was 
serving as assistant counsel for Hoover; 
2) caught the eye of Hoover's visitor, 
Mortimer Schiff, millionaire member of 
the Wall Street investment banking firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

In September 1919, at age 23, Strauss 
went to work for Kuhn, Loeb. There, be- 
tween wars, he piloted the financing of 
dozens of major industrial projects, é.g., 
Great Lakes Steel, Kodachrome film, Stu- 
debaker Corp., married Alice Hanauer, 





* From left: Commissioners Eugene M. Zuck- 
ert, management specialist and ex-Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force; Henry DeWolf Smyth, 
Princeton physicist and author of the Smyth 
Report, official account of the World War II 
atomic program; Chairman Strauss; Thomas E 
Murray, manufacturer and utilities executive; 
Joseph Campbell, ex-treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and AEC General 
Manager Marion Boyer, a chemical engineer. 
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the daughter of a Kuhn, Loeb partner, 
and wound up occupying the office of old 
Otto Kahn himself. 

Lewis Strauss was greying and consid- 
erably thinner in thatch when he headed 
back to Washington at the outbreak of 
World War II. A reserve lieutenant com- 
mander, he first took a berth in the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance. But both his busi- 
ness-world connections and his abilities 
were above his rank and billet. Fellow 
Wall Streeter Jim Forrestal installed 
Strauss on his staff as a special assistant. 

Strauss irked regular Navy brass by his 
quiet wit. his lighthearted breaches of 
standard operating procedure, and his con- 
tinual defense of the Navy reserves. But 
he came out of the war a well-decorated 
rear admiral (D.S.M., Legion of Merit 
with Gold Star and Oakleaf Cluster). His 
chairborne specialties: contract termina- 
tion, the Navy's rejuvenated inspection 
system, the new Office of Naval Research, 
and the important new Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Atomic Energy. 

A Question of Observation. Early in 
his first term on Truman’s Atomic Energy 
Commission, Strauss was shocked to dis- 
cover that the U.S. had set up no system 
of detecting Russian atomic explosions. 
Detection involved no insoluble scientific 
problems; it was simply a question of 
manning observation posts around the 
world. Strauss argued his point before a 
meeting of AEC, but no action was taken 
on the ground that a detection system had 
not been budgeted for. Strauss turned to 
his friends in the Pentagon. They agreed 
to foot the bill if AEC would provide the 
technical apparatus and instruction. The 
detection system (consisting of a secret 
combination of methods including high- 
altitude patrols and seismographic checks) 
was rushed into operation by the fall of 
1947. got a successful test run during the 
1948 U.S. bomb tests at Eniwetok. 

In most of his major 4-1 battles, 
Strauss had outside allies. Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal was generally on his side. 
So were powerful members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy; in fact, Strauss was frequently 
blamed for contributing to a succession of 
Joint Committee investigations of Lilien- 
thal. Within the AEC staff, Strauss had 
one important friend who shared his fear 
that the U.S. was not enforcing atomic 
secrecy strictly enough. This friend was 
AEC’s director of security, Rear Admiral 
John Gingrich. 

Erasure by Telephone. One day in 
1948, Navyman Gingrich came to Strauss 
in high excitement. One of AEC’s top- 
ranking physicists, Dr. Cyril Smith, was 
in England for an atomic conference with 
British scientists. Gingrich had just come 
upon a copy of a letter from an AEC staff- 
man authorizing Dr. Smith to discuss with 
the British “the basic metallurgy of plu- 
tonium.” To Admiral Gingrich, and to 
Strauss, this meant that the U.S. was 
about to reveal a vital detail of the explo- 
sive material in the latest type of atomic 
bomb—a clear violation of the McMahon 
Act. Lilienthal and two other commis- 
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sioners were out of town. Acting Chair- 


‘man Sumner Pike refused to get excited. 


So Strauss rounded up Michigan’s Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg and Iowa’s Bourke 
Hickenlooper, persuaded them to go to 
Forrestal. Forrestal, for his part, checked 
with his scientific consultant, Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, then telephoned Pike that the 
Defense Department “regarded the con- 
veyance of this information as extremely 
serious and to be halted if humanly 
possible.” 

Pike caught Dr. Smith by transatlantic 
telephone before the conference had be- 
gun, and ordered him to erase the item 
from the agenda. Later proof of the laxity 
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Hand-wringing and baseless hope. 


of British security gave Strauss ample 
justification for his fight. Nonetheless Lil- 
ienthal partisans were furious and still 
pooh-poohed the alarm. 

On with the Super. Washington got 
its first atomic jolt in early September 
1949. after the detection apparatus picked 
up indisputable evidence that the Rus- 
sians had set off their first atomic explo- 
sion (now dubbed “Joe I’’). The scientists 
had been warning all along that the U.S. 
monopoly was a highly perishable item, 
but this proved that it was even more 
perishable than they had thought. The 
evidence showed that the Russian explo- 
sion was not just an evolutionary “model 
T” bomb like Alamogordo. It was a plu- 
tonium bomb, demonstrating that the 
Russians must already have built a large 
atomic plant rivaling some of those in 
the U.S. 

To Lewis Strauss, Joe I meant just one 
thing: the U.S. must get to work, on a 
“crash” basis, on building the “super.” 
The super’s vast explosive potentialities 
were based not on splitting atoms (as with 
the fission, or A-bomb), but in fusing 
atoms of one element to form another 
(e.g., hydrogen into helium) through in- 








tense heat. AEC Physicist Edward Teller 
figured out in 1945 that a superbomb was 
theoretically possible. In 1947 he came 
within one step of working out the theo- 
retical mechanics (at a seminar in Los 
Alamos attended by Dr. Klaus Fuchs, who 
was at the time passing information to the 
Russians). But there the superbomb had 
rested because nobody (in the U.S.) could 
mobilize the intellectual and moral energy 
necessary to make the decision to go 
ahead with it. 

Business as Usual. On Oct. 5, Strauss 
sent a memo to Chairman Lilienthal rec- 
ommending all-out effort on the super- 
bomb. The Atomic Energy Act had set up 
a General Advisory Committee of scien- 
tists to advise the President and AEC on 
scientific matters. Strauss urged that the 
GAC be called into special session to ad- 
vise the commission how to proceed. On 
Oct. 29, the GAC met in a regularly 
scheduled session. After one day’s deliber- 
ation, it reported its recommendation: 
the U.S. should not try to build a thermo- 
nuclear bomb. 

GAC Chairman J. Robert Oppenhei- 
mer, as spokesman, advanced two princi- 
pal reasons: 1) a thermonuclear bomb 
would divert personnel and raw material 
from the A-bomb program, and hence the 
U.S. was giving up a known, certain thing 
to try an uncertainty; and 2) the U.S. 
should try again to negotiate a disarm: 
ment program with the Russians. The re- 
port’s key passage said, approximately: 
Not one of us thinks the thermonuclear 
bomb should be made. The President 
should tell the people that the bomb is 
fundamentally and ethically wrong. 

This last was not a technical or scien- 
tific argument. It was evidence that 1947's 
paralyzing combination of vague hope and 
moral confusion persisted into 1949. 

Weapon's Advocate. Strauss stood 
alone, facing a 4-1 vote in the AEC, and 
an 8-o decision from the scientists. On 
Nov. 9, Commissioner (later Chairman) 
Gordon Dean came over to Strauss’s side, 
and, in a letter to the President, went on 
record as favoring the crash program. 
But Commissioners Lilienthal, Pike and 
Henry D. Smyth (the Smyth Report) 
wrote Truman advising against the bomb. 
Strauss found himself all but alone in 
advocating the greatest weapon of mass 
destruction that man could conceive. He 
was deeply distressed by doubts. 

Just before Christmas 1949, he dropped 
from sight in Washington. Confiding his 
destination only to his family and secre- 
tary, he flew to Southern California to be 
alone in his mother-in-law’s cottage at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel. “If I am wrong about 
this,” he told himself, “I am wrong about 
everything.” On his fifth day, the tele- 
phone rang in his cottage. On the line was 
Connecticut’s Senator Brien McMahon, 
chairman of the Joint Committee, who 
had tracked him down. “Where are you?” 
asked Strauss. “I’m calling from the hotel 
lobby,” said McMahon, “and I want to 
see you and tell you that you are right.” 

Back in Washington, Strauss, McMahon 
and Dean found allies. Defense Secretary 
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Louis Johnson sent Truman a paper back- 
ing the superbomb as both technically 
possible and militarily vital. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson sent over a memo 
stating that previous atomic negotiation 
with the Russians had proved futile and a 
waste of time. Lilienthal made one last 
argument in high councils; he had, he said, 
a “visceral feeling that this is wrong.” On 
Jan. 31, 1950, Harry Truman announced 
that he had ordered work begun on the 
superbomb. Lilienthal resigned, effective 
Feb. 15. Two months later, resisting pleas 
to stay on, Strauss resigned (and went 
back to Manhattan to be financial adviser 
for the Rockefellers). 

Time Out for Reluctance. Five months 
were wasted between the first Russian ex- 
plosion and Truman's order to build the 
superbomb. Then more valuable time was 
needlessly lost; not until Chairman Gor- 
don Dean succeeded Lilienthal’s successor 
and disciple, Acting Chairman Sumner 
Pike, in July 1950 did the job really get 
under way. The main job of finding scien- 
tific answers was turned over to Physicist 
Teller, a disarrayed genius, who came up 
in short order with some brilliant solu- 
tions to the bomb problems.* 

The first preliminary experiments took 
place in the spring of 1951 at Eniwetok; 
the first superbomb (no longer called the 
H-bomb by scientists) was touched off 
with awesome results (Time, Nov. 17) 
last fall—almost three years after Harry 
Truman’s go-ahead signal. 

Was this a speedy accomplishment? No 
layman can possibly answer the question. 
But the impressive fact is this: the U.S. 
Government, divided and troubled by 
misgivings, took seven years and three 
months between the first A-bomb at Ala- 
mogordo and the superbomb explosion. 
Troubled by no such internal conflicts and 
helped by espionage, the Soviet Union did 
the job in just four years (see diagram). 

Wasting Lead. When President Eisen- 
hower installed Lewis Strauss as AEC 
chairman last July, Strauss was reluctant 
to take up residence once again behind the 
guards and electronic safety devices in the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s headquar- 
ters at rgor Constitution Avenue. He 
knew well that the free world’s military 
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Your thirst for righting wrongs we 

comprehend, 

We know the 
preserve us, 

But, just between ourselves, as friend to 
friend, 

It makes us rather nervous. 

Frankly, we are not quite 

So anxious—seated on the launching site— 

As you, to see the atom dropped for Right... 


bomb’s despatched but to 


Replied Physicist Teller, in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists: 


.. The atom now is big, the world is small. 
Unfortunately, we have conquered space. 
li war does come, then war will come to all 
To every distant place... 

You rhyme the atoms to amuse and charm us— 
Your counsel should inspire, and not disarm us, 
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defense against Communism depends 
heavily on the U.S. atomic lead to offset 
the Russians’ overwhelming strength in 
ready ground forces. He had helped to 
hold that lead by his long minority battle, 
but the U.S., still vaguely hopeful and 
confused, had not used the extra time to 
clarify its policy or to harness the bomb 
to a political program for getting and 
keeping a peace. Now, it is only a matter 
of years (most experts guess three) before 
the Soviet Union will have a stockpile of 
atomic and superbombs large enough to 
cripple the U.S. After that point, the 
U.S. lead in quantities of bombs will mean 
much less than it does now. 

More conscious of the situation than 
perhaps any other U.S. citizen, Lewis 
Strauss once again feels that he is in the 
old minority position, this time on a 
broader battlefield. In neither Washington 
nor the tight-packed industrial targets 
across the land does he detect signs of 
concern, signs that the U.S. is energeti- 
cally using its dwindling atomic advantage 
to head off the apparently inevitable. 

The real solution, if any is to be found, 
will lie largely outside Strauss’s province. 
One kind of proposal would counter the 
Russian atomic challenge by: 1) strength- 
ening the U.S. strategic air arm so that 
the threat of certain and swift retaliation 
might postpone Russia’s D-day; 2) build- 
ing a deep radar and interceptor defense 
network between the U.S. and the pole; 
or 3) dispersing U.S. industrial targets so 
the Russians would need a larger stockpile 
to insure a crippling attack. But even 
those plans (and of the three, only the 
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retaliatory air force stands much scrutiny ) 
would only push the deadline of 1956 into 
1957 or 1958. The time would still come 
when two completely atom-armed nations 
would face each other across the pole, with 
enormous advantage to the one that strikes 
first. 

Conceivably, the atomic bomb might 
become a weapon that both sides would 
fear to use even if they went to war with 
other weapons. It is possible that limited 
wars such as Korea and Indo-China will 
be fought without atomic bombs. The bal- 
ance of non-atomic forces, unimportant 
as they might become in total war, will 
still affect political calculations, and the 
U.S. must be prepared to fight non-atomic 
as well as atomic wars. 

Does the armed free world just sit and 
wait for the clock to strike in 1956 or 
1957 Or 1958? It can, but it doesn’t have 
to. Outside the Iron Curtain there is im- 
mense room for improvement—in unity, 
economic progress, political order—which 
could alter the power balance as effective- 
ly as superbombs. Inside the Iron Curtain 
there is unrest and division which can be 
increased. In both these fields, opportu- 
nity for U.S. action is greater, and the 
risk less, today than it will be after the 
clock reaches the 1956 deadline. 

It is even possible to imagine the 
mobilization of enough anti-Communist 
strength to get-—and keep—an agreement 
against international crime, atomic or 
otherwise. Back of such a mobilization 
would lie the free world’s present armed 
strength, a strength in which Lewis 


Strauss’s activities still play a critical role. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Four-Percenter 

Warren L. Stephenson, a manufactur- 
ers’ agent in Washington, chewed cigars 
around Republican headquarters during 
Jast year’s campaign, and in due time got 
himself appointed executive secretary of 
the Eisenhower Inaugural Committee. 
With that slight prominence, Stephenson 
began acting the part of a man of influence 
with the Administration. 

Among those impressed by his claim to 
influence was Stanley L. Bishop, a small- 
time tipster whose ambition was “to be 
associated with a big man .. . like Mr. 
Stephenson.” To Bishop, who has made a 
career out of eavesdropping around Gov- 
ernment coffee bars (“For two cups of 
coffee you will get enough information to 
last you for a couple of weeks’), came 
news about a Navy rocket launcher con- 
tract. He rushed off to tout Stephenson 
onto the deal. 

Stephenson made contact with Century 
Engineers, Inc. of Burbank, Calif., original 
developers of the launcher, and offered— 
for $2,000 a month or 4% of the take—to 
get them a bigger share of the contract. 
Company officials stalled Stephenson, told 
the Navy of the deal he had offered. 

Called before the House Subcommittee 
on Defense Activities, Stephenson admit- 
ted that his influence was virtually nil. As 
much in awe as in anger, Virginia’s Repre- 
sentative Porter Hardy Jr, observed:“You 
are one of the biggest liars that I have ever 
listened to.” Stephenson declined the sug- 
gestion of supremacy. “Well,” he huffed, 
“I don’t think—in fact, I know darn well 
I am not the biggest liar.” 

When the testimony was made public 
last week, Attorney General Brownell 
promptly ordered an investigation into 
the leakage of secret figures which Ste- 
phenson had quoted to Century Engi- 
neers. Meanwhile, Republicans comforted 
themselves that the first influence peddler 
exposed under their regime had been 
caught before his fingers got into the pie. 


Grandpa's Girl 


“The most popular of all television 
stars,” cried Walter Winchell on his Sun- 
day night broadcast, “[has been] con- 
fronted with her membership in the Com- 
munist Party.” Winchell named no names. 
But five days later California's Congress- 
man Donald L. Jackson told the tale— 
solely, as he explained it, to quash “un- 
founded rumors.” Lucille Ball, redheaded 
star of 7 Love Lucy and television’s cur- 
rent queen of queens, had admitted under 
oath to having registered as a Communist 
in a Los Angeles election back in 1936. 

The Congressman gallantly went on to 
say that there was no evidence that Lucy 
“is or ever was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party.” Lucy’s husband and co-star 
Desi cried: “The only thing red about this 
kid is her hair—and even that is not legit- 
imate.” But it was Lucy herself who ex- 
plained how she could have innocently 
registered as a Communist; she had done 
it all for Grandpa. 
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Grandpa, she said, was Fred Hunt, a 
radical and a self-appointed friend of the 
workingman with whom Lucille, then a 
struggling young movie bit-player, her 
mother, her brother and a sister were liv- 
ing in 1936. Grandpa's radicalism, she re- 
called, kept the household in an uproar. 
When the Balls hired cleaning women, 
Grandpa drove them away by telling them 
they weren't being paid enough. But 
Grandpa was 71 and subject to heart at- 
tacks. When he insisted that the Balls reg- 
ister as Communists in 1936, they all did 
for fear that he would pop an artery. 

Lucy’s story seemed to do the trick. 
Los Angeles newspapers ran headlines 
which read: LuCY NO RED and FANS STILL 
LOVE HER, DESI TOO. The sponsor (Philip 





© Philippe Halsman 
LucILLe BALL 
"The only thing red is her hair." 


Morris) forgave her; so did the network 
(CBS) and her last studio (M-G-M). At 
a poolside press conference, Lucy an- 
nounced that she had “faith in the Ameri- 
can people,” and was getting thousands of 
letters of commendation from them. But 
Lucy didn’t appear to have forgiven Col- 
umnist Winchell. She was asked how she 
thought he had discovered her secret. 
“Walter Winchell,” she replied acidly, 
“knew I was pregnant before I did myself.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Dick Tracy in the Army 


In his tireless comic-strip crusade 
against criminals with brutal habits and 
oddly shaped heads, Detective Dick Tracy 
has had an invaluable mechanical ally: 
“The two-way wrist radio.” Its secret 
communicating power, unknown to the 
bad men, constantly helps bail Tracy and 
his friends out of trouble. In the current 
installment, for instance, it may prove 
very useful to a wealthy gentleman named 
Uncle Kincaid Plenty. Locked up in a 
TNT plastic vest with a time-bomb mech- 


anism, Uncle Kincaid is being taken for a 
ride by a knife-wielding criminal named 
3-D Magee. But the sounds coming over 
Kincaid’s open wrist radio, hidden under 
his sleeve, have just given Tracy and the 
boys at headquarters a valuable clue to 
Kincaid’s whereabouts. 

Last week life imitated art again. The 
U.S. Army Signal Corps announced that it 
has developed a wrist radio with a receiv- 
ing range of 40 miles. A wire (hidden 
under the wearer's sleeve) connects the 
radio with an amplifier that looks like a 
hearing aid. The radio parts are minuscule 
—the mercury battery is not much larger 
than the point of a pencil, and the whole 
mechanism weighs 2§ oz. Name of the 
Army’s wrist radio: the Dick Tracy. 


The Tough Prisoners 

There was quite a celebration last week 
in the mining town of Benham (pop. 
3,500), in Kentucky’s Harlan County. A 
parade of 200 cars passed through the 
main street and 10,000 spectators from 
Benham and nearby towns looked on. At 
the athletic stadium, local leaders put on a 
big program of speeches and gift presenta- 
tions. The occasion: the return of Army 
Staff sergeant Jack Flanary, 21, after 32 
months in a prison camp in North Korea. 

In the middle of the welcoming cere- 
monies, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
American Legion officials suddenly walked 
off the platform. They said there were 
rumors that Sergeant Flanary, while in 
prison camp, had become a “progressive,” 
t.e., responsive to the Communists’ indoc- 
trination program. A Tennessee reporter, 
covering Flanary’s arrival, quoted Flanary 
as saying that the U.S. Government would 
have to prove to him that it did not resort 
to germ warfare in Korea. 

Flanary later denied that he believed 
the germ-warfare charge, but he admitted 
that “some others” in his camp called him 
a progressive. His explanation: he had just 
done a lot of reading in the camp library 
to better his vocabulary. He stoutly in- 
sisted that he believed in capitalism, not 
Communism, and wanted to be a good 
American citizen. 

Flanary’s Harlan County neighbors, peo- 
ple of strong opinion themselves,* were 
confused by these strange charges, and 
their confusion was shared by a great 
many U.S. citizens. The returned prisoners 
had gone through an ordeal which no 
group of Americans, not even the prison- 
ers of the Japanese in World War II, had 
ever experienced—captivity by an enemy 
methodically intent on mobilizing prison- 
ers’ minds, as well as their military infor- 
mation, for his own purposes. It was hard 
for the home folks to grasp what this ex- 
perience had meant. 

It was still harder for the prisoners to 


*# Says an old union song, called Which Side Are 
You On?, written in the hard-shooting days of 
Harlan’s labor unrest: 


They say in Harlan County, 
There ave no neutrals there; 
You'll cither be a union man, 
Or «@ thug for J, H. Blair... 
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talk about what they had gone through. 
A man suddenly released to freedom after 
long immersion in Communist captivity is 
apt to get some bad psychological bends. 
One of the best descriptions was given by 
Corporal Joe Green, 23, a Negro infantry- 
man who survived 32 months in a Red 
camp: “When I first got home,” he said, 
“I was in a daze, like maybe I had been 
hit on the head or something. Then I be- 
gan to get on my feet, and now the whole 
thing is just as though I had gone and 
seen a movie about it happening to some- 
body else. And that’s the way you got to 
keep it, if you don’t want to go back to 
being dazed again.” 

Every Man's Breaking Point. Just 
what had the prisoners gone through? 
Their most brutal suffering was the early 
treatment by the North Koreans. The 
long march north to the Yalu in the fall 
of 1950 was as bloody an experience as 
the Bataan Death March. After December 
1950, the Chinese Communists took com- 
plete charge. Where the North Korean 
atrocities were largely spontaneous, indi- 
vidual acts of cruelty, the Chinese used 
cruelty calculatingly, as an organized 
means to a specific end. 

The Chinese Communists, when dealing 
with prisoners, had two big immediate 
objectives: 1) military and other informa- 
tion, 2) confessions from U.S. airmen to 
substantiate their phony “germ warfare” 
charges. They proceeded in their inter- 
rogations partly by fairly orthodox tac- 
tics—orthodox, at least, since the era of 
total warfare has made obsolescent the 
old Geneva Convention safeguard that a 
prisoner need tell only his name, rank and 
serial number. There is not much an aver- 
age prisoner can do against enemy intelli- 
gence officers equipped with a good file 
system and the determination to stop at 
nothing if the man under examination 
seems to have valuable information. 

The Chinese also interrogated prisoners 
endlessly, at all hours of the day and night. 
Said Infantryman Green, who was first 
questioned on his way to the prison camp: 
“They'd march us in the evenings, and 
when you were tired enough to drop, 
they'd stop around midnight, and the 
interrogators would take over. 

“They were English-speaking Chi- 
nese, and they were good. They knew their 
stuff. There was no rough stuff, at least as 
far as I was concerned, but they would 
keep at you and keep at you. I kept tell- 
ing them that I was a soldier and didn't 
have to give anything more than my name, 
rank and serial number, and that if I did, 
my government could punish me. There 
was one Chinese officer who used to stare 
at me when I said that, and then he’d sort 
of snort and say, ‘Your government! Don’t 
worry about your government now, boy. 
It will never lay hands on you again; but, 
you know, it’s completely within my pow- 
er to take your life if I choose to do so.’” 

When the Chinese wanted information 
or confessions badly, they tortured. Last 
week the U.S. heard about the ordeal of 
two young Air Force colonels, Walker 
Mahurin and Andrew J. Evans, both of 
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them World War II aces with brilliant fly- 
ing records (Mahurin shot down 22 planes 
in World War II, 34 in Korea). Mahurin 
was made to sit at attention on a stool 
for hours, ‘ntil he would collapse. This 
lasted for 30 days and drove him to at- 
tempt suicide. Evans was thrown into a 
cell no bigger than a packing case, where 
he was not allowed to sleep, lie down or 
shut his eyes. Under such treatment, they 
“confessed,” and they saw the confessions 
of some 200 others. Said Evans: “Every 
man has his breaking point.” 

Some Started Crying. The end of 
military interrogations gave no relief to 
the prisoners, for then the ceaseless at- 
tempts at Communist indoctrination be- 
gan. They followed a pattern. First, the 


Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
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"Just as though | had seen a movie." 


prisoners were split up according to rank 
and race, Officers, for instance, ended up 
in Camp No. 2, most Negroes were put in 
Camp No. 5, “reactionaries,” i.¢., those 
who gave the Communists trouble, were 
put in Camp No. 3 (Time, Sept. 7). Ne- 
groes were generally segregated, and the 
Communists tried their unsuccessful best 
to stir them up against their white fellow 
prisoners. 

While the U.S. provost marshals on 
Koje Island were letting the Communist 
prisoners organize their own compounds, 
Chinese political officers started indoctri- 
nating the Americans. Each camp com- 
pound had libraries stuffed with Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, the New York and London 
Daily Workers, the party-line National 
Guardian (of Manhattan), even specially 
prepared U.S. history books “all fixed up,” 
as one P.W. put it, “about how bad we 
treated the Indians and the Spanish.” 

In their long daily harangues, the Red 
officers kept endlessly repeating the same 
propaganda charges, and prisoners could 
not leave until they in turn repeated the 
satisfactory answers to the Communists’ 





questions, e.g., Why did the U.S. start the 
war in Korea? One camp was refused food 
until every man in it signed the Stock- 
holm “peace” petition. There were some 
beatings and tortures, but generally the 
Reds worked the carrot-and-stick tech- 
niques—hetter food and treatment if they 
got the right answers, no food and brutal 
treatment if they did not. 

If a man looked psychologically weak, 
they gave him the full propaganda treat- 
ment, from special lectures to free liquor 
and cigarettes. Said Corporal Green: 
“They concentrated hardest on the kids. 
those 20 or under. It seemed as though 
they were the easiest to break down. I 
know of three or four kids who went clear 
out of their minds under the pressure.” 

"You Couldn't Argue." The prisoners 
responded differently to the unending 
Chinese pressure. The stout-hearted “re- 
actionaries” openly defied the Reds and 
took the brunt of their beatings and other 
bad treatment. The greater number of the 
P.W.s did what they were told, ducked 
Communist propaganda chores as much 
as possible, but stayed out of trouble. 
“Progressive” was a flexible title. A “pro- 
gressive” might be one of the rare out- 
and-out Red sympathizers or simply a 
man the “reactionaries” thought was not 
vocal enough in his opposition. 

On the whole, although they had skill- 
ful military interrogators, the Reds over- 
played their propaganda efforts too much 
to have a lasting effect. Most of the polit- 
ical officers were clearly victims of their 
own doctrinaire sermons. (Sometimes, 
Russian interrogators had to come around 
to help them out.) Said Pfc. Jesse Dur- 
ham, a confirmed “reactionary”: “You 
couldn’t argue with them. They were just 
like children; they didn’t have any rea- 
soning ability.” 

Corporal Green, whose experiences were 
typical of most, thought the Red indoc- 
trinators were “clumsy.” They were also 
very literal-minded. Said Green: “We 
learned to answer them real quick, saying 
anything that came to your mind, just so 
it was false. I told them that my folks 
lived in a mansion in the Hollywood Hills 
[they live in a small five-room house in 
Los Angeles}, that we all drove Cadillacs 
and that my best friends were Clark Gable 
and Henry Fonda. They'd carefully take it 
down on notepads and let me go back to 
the company.” 

In sum, there is no doubt that the U.S. 
prisoners were valuable to the Chinese 
Reds, for propaganda reasons, during their 
captivity. There is equally no doubt that 
naive Chinese efforts to sow some lasting 
seeds of Communist propaganda failed. 
Out of 3,500 prisoners, only 90 have been 
identified as “progressives.” Of these, 
Army officials believe that fewer than 30 
showed themselves really susceptible to 
enemy propaganda, and some of the 30 
had histories of pro-Communist leanings 
before induction. The great majority of 
the U.S. prisoners met the challenge well. 
They proved that the U.S. soldier fighting 
indoctrinated Communists is a pretty well 
indoctrinated fighting man himself. 
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WEDGE OF JETS slices through the clear 
skies at Britain’s annual Farnborough 
air show. Big, delta-wing Avro Vulcan 
bombers, powered by four jets each, are 
now being rushed into production for 
R.A.F. Four smaller planes are experi- 
mental forerunners of the Vulcan model. 
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AQUATIC DOGS are wire-haired terriers 
named Amos & Andy, performing tricky 
surfboard ride, a recreation they took to 
eagerly without much training, says 
owner, Mrs. P. McDougall, Spokane 
housewife. Dogs,5 and 7, have been surf- 
riding makeshift board for three years. 
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TENSE RELATIVES, faces strained 
between tears and smiles, grip Mrs. 
J. P. Love, Easom Hill, Ga., who 
struggles unsuccessfully to rush to 
her soldier son Crawford, returning 
prisoner of war, as she watches 
his plane land at Atlanta’s munic- 
ipal airport. Twenty-five-year-old 
Crawford was held more than two 
years in North Korean prison camp. 





SEA OF CLOTHES seems to cov- 


er roadside near Panmunjom, 
where North Korean prisoners 
of war, on the way by truck to 
sw itching center for repatriation, 
contemptuously discarded thou- 
sands of pairs of good boots and 
fatigue uniforms. Clothes had 
been issued to Communist pris- 
oners by the U.N. command. 








INTERNATIONAL 





COLD WAR 


Decisions 

Like a boulder dropped into a still pond, 
West Germany’s historic decision at the 
polls stirred the stagnating surface of the 
Western alliance. “This decision,” said 
Konrad Adenauer in his hour of triumph, 
“cannot fail to have its effect on other 
European countries . . . Europe will now 
come into being.’’ Across the Rhine, the 
land of Germany’s historic enemies and 
grudging allies was washed by the ripples. 
“It is high time for France to take stock 
of herself and make in peace the recovery 
she was able to make in 1914 in the midst 
of battle . . .” commented Paris’ Aurore, 
“Without that we will watch like surly, 
reluctant spectators the construction of a 
Europe which will go on without us, dom- 
inated by Germany.” 

The victory of the old Chancellor and 
his “European idea” altered the facts of 
international life almost overnight: 

@ Only eight years after defeat, prosper- 
ous West Germany had achieved the sta- 
blest government in Western Europe, and 
was in a fair way to seize leadership of the 
Continent from frustrated France. 

Only weeks after it had been pronounced 
dying and all but ready for burial, the 
dream of a European Army to defend a 
united and free Europe came alive again. 

More than ever, the next move was up 
to France, which conceived the European 
idea but has since come to fear it as a 
means of surrendering its dominance on 
the Continent to renascent Germany. The 
spectacle of a strong, confident Germany 
that knows its mind did little to ease 
France’s worries nor did it help when Ade- 
nauer, momentarily carried away by his 
success, spoke of turning now to “the lib- 
eration” of Communist East Germany. 
(Later, admitting that the Chancellor's 
words had been unfortunate, an aide re- 
marked: “We know that one shouldn’t 
stamp his feet when a Frenchman is bak- 
ing a soufflé.”) 

But in making its choice, West Ger- 
many pushed French Premier Laniel and 
his government to a point where France 
could not much longer delay its choice. 
With West Germany's strength badly 
needed in the cold-war defense line, France 
had to choose the European Army or risk 
some blunter solution that puts Germans 
back into their own feldgrau uniforms, 
with their own high command. Jauntily 
expectant that a decision is in the offing, 
Bonn’s “Bureau Blank,” the embryonic 
West German war ministry, last week 
placed an ad in the newspapers: “Wanted: 
500 clerks, secretaries and interpreters ... 
Must be of good demeanor.” 


Onto the Offensive 


Out of Washington and Paris last week 
came promise of a vigorous new effort to 
staunch the bloody attrition of the seven- 
year-old Indo-China war and check Com- 
munism’s threat to South Asia. The Eisen- 
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hower Administration proposed to double 
the U.S.’s contribution to the costs of the 
Indo-China fighting, from $400 million to 
$785 million. France, for its part, will 
throw more troops into the struggle, and 
give the 27 million people of Indo-China 
real assurance of independence. 

It was an encouraging forward step in 
the making of free world strategy. In the 
eight years of cold war, the West's boldest 
moves—Greek-Turkish aid, Marshall Plan, 
Berlin airlift, Korea—were evolved almost 
piecemeal in the press of sudden necessity, 
the haste of improvisation. The new 


Franco-American plan for Indo-China was 
a specific, long-range blueprint drawn by 


Pierre Manevy—Figoro 
France's Premier LANIEL 
The soufflé cook must choose. 


the strategy-makers of Washington and 
Paris. 

Last spring former Premier René Mayer 
and Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
came to the U.S. to get more U.S. aid for 
the Indo-China war. The U.S., then pay- 
ing 40% of the costs, replied that France 
needed a bold new scheme for winning the 
struggle, and a more specific plan to give 
the Indo-Chinese their long-sought free- 
dom once victory came. The French re- 
cast their Indo-China policy, dispatched 
energetic General Henri Navarre to com- 
mand with an offensive-minded plan for 
fighting a showdown, decided to send nine 
more battalions of French troops to Indo- 
China, and build up the native armies to 
200,000 men by the end of 1953. Paris 
added a promise to give genuine inde- 
pendence to the Indo-Chinese states of 
Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos, once the 
war is won. 

Last week, impressed by the French pro- 
posals, the U.S. National Security Coun- 
cil recommended the extra U.S. aid, and 
the Administration set about trying to 
persuade economy-minded U.S. Senators 
that the money is vital. 





TRIESTE 
"Testing Bench" 


Before some 400 Romans in the Palace 
of the Conservatori last week, Prime Min- 
ister Giuseppe Pella laid down Italy’s new 
demand for settling the simmering, eight- 
year-old problem of Trieste: a plebiscite 
to let the divided Free Territory choose 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Like most of the demands and counter- 
demands flying between Rome and Bel- 
grade these days, the proposal was un- 
acceptable to the other side. Yugoslavia’s 
Tito would hardly agree to a plebiscite in 
which Trieste Territory’s 286,000 Italians 
would snow under its 93,000 Slovenes. 
Seasoned Giuseppe Pella had few illusions 
about that, and his speech was meant not 
so much for Tito’s ears as for Italy’s allies 
in Washington, London and Paris. He was 
trying to convince them that the future of 
his new regime, as well as Italy’s con- 
tinued membership in NATO, may well 
depend on their help to win Trieste, or a 
goodly part of the Territory, for Italy. “It 
is time,” said he, “for [the U.S. and Brit- 
ain] to acknowledge. . . [that] this prob- 
lem bears on the whole of our interna- 
tional policy . . . and is the testing bench 
of our friendships.” 

The Premier's words were more than 
diplomatic bluff. All week at the Palazzo 
Chigi, the Foreign Ministry, government 
officials were predicting dolefully that 
Pella might face ouster when Parliament 
reconvenes later this month unless he can 
produce promise of progress on Trieste, 
the most emotional issue in Italy. Already, 
Pietro Nenni’s Red Socialists, yearning 
for a chance to swerve Italy from the 
West to neutralism, were baying that 
Pella’s pro-U.S. policy is a failure and that 
Italy should dump him and change course. 

The Italians, while irritated at U.S. 
failure to keep the Big Three’s 1948 prom- 
ise to try to give all Trieste to Italy, were 
even angrier about Britain. They believed 
that the British, traditionally cool to Italy 
and openly warm to Tito since his break 
with Moscow, are inclined to favor Tito’s 
claims on Trieste. (Tito, who again spoke 
out on Trieste last week, claimed that the 
British were playing the Italian game. ) 

If Italian suspicions were true, another 
fissure was developing in the bond which 
joins the two great Western allies. 


THE ALLIES 
Exclusive Club 


Convened: in Washington last week, 
the second annual meeting of ANZUS, 
the Australian-New Zealand-U.S. Treaty 
Council. 

Decided; 1) to oppose U.N. member- 
ship for Communist China “under present 
circumstances”; 2) to keep ANZUS as it 
is, in spite of the desires of Britain and 
some of the non-Communist Pacific coun- 
tries to join in, and expand it into a gen- 
eral Pacific defense alliance. 
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KOREA 
The Suggestion Box 


For all its anger at President Syngman 
Rhee’s maneuvers to block the truce in 
Korea, the United Nations felt obliged to 
report last week that the old man’s tactics 
had helped him tighten his control in 
South Korea, “The year ... has been 
characterized by the consolidation of the 
President's position,” said the U.N.’s Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea. 

As if to confirm the commission's judg- 
ment, Rhee took steps to consolidate his 
position still more. Long experience in the 
dog-eat-dog game of Korean politics had 
convinced Rhee that to allow any South 
Korean but himself to achieve real po- 
litical stature created a threat to orderly 
government, i.e., undisputed rule by Rhee. 
So one day last week the President pared 
Paik Too Chin down to size by forcing 
him to resign as head of the powerful 
Finance Ministry, leaving him only the 
token job of Premier. 

Next day Rhee went to work on forceful 
General Lee Bum Suk, the ex-boss of 
Rhee’s police. Three pro-Lee editors were 
jailed, and Rhee fired Chin Hon Sik, a 
Lee supporter who, as Home Minister, ran 
the national police force. At the same 
time the President dissolved all of South 
Korea’s para-military youth movements, 
large sections of which were under Lee’s 
influence, and replaced them with a Rhee- 
controlled “national militia” to be com- 
posed of “youths from 18 to 4o.” 

These matters attended to, President 
Rhee found himself short of government 
officials. Having pretty much exhausted 
his supply of acquaintances, he ordered a 
large blue box to be placed in front of the 
Capitol building in Seoul and on it placed 
the following inscription: “Box for sug- 
gesting able persons for important jobs.” 





Associated Press 
Lee Bum Suk 


After consolidation, unemployment. 
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Blackmail Scheme 


From the U.N. command to Red head- 
quarters in North Korea last week went a 
curt note and a list of 3,404 names. They 
were the names of U.N. soldiers who dis- 
appeared in action and did not come back 
in the mass exchange of P.W.s. 

Though some were certainly dead, the 
U.N. had solid evidence that many of the 
men had been Red prisoners at one time. 
Among 944 Americans on the list: Air 
Force Captain James A. Van Fleet Jr., 
West Pointer son of the former Eighth 
Army commander; Jet Ace Captain Har- 
old E. Fischer, who bagged most of his 
ten enemy planes by disdaining the prized 
radar gunsight, relying instead on naked 
eyesight and “Kentucky windage.” 

Peking radio promptly dismissed the 
list as a “fake.” But three days later, 


U.N. suspicions were confirmed. Aus- 
tralian-born Wilfred Burchett,  cor- 
respondent for the French Communist 


paper, L’Humanité, wandered into Pan- 
munjon to chat with U.N. correspond- 
ents. Communist Burchett, whom many 
U.S. newsmen remembered as a com- 
petent reporter for Australian Associated 
Press during the Pacific war. had pre- 
viously acted as a news “leak” for the 
Communists. This time, he carefully let 
slip the fact that the Chinese were still 
holding an unspecified number of U.S. 
airmen who had allegedly been shot down 
over Chinese territory beyond the Yalu. 
Since Communist China did not officially 
take part in the Korean war, explained 
Burchett suavely, the Chinese did not re- 
gard these men as prisoners of war and 
would continue to hold them until their 
release was negotiated “through diplomatic 
channels.” The implication was clear: the 
airmen were to be used in a scheme to 
blackmail the U.S. into diplomatic recog- 
nition of Red China and concessions at 
the Korean peace talks. 

The scheme posed a painful problem. 
The U.N. had no way of knowing how 
many of the 3,404 men really were alive 
and in Red hands. It could not submit to 
blackmail, but neither could it callously 
write off the missing men. Said the senior 
U.N. armistice commissioner, Major 
General Blackshear Bryan: “The Com- 
munists have got to give us an accounting 
of them—or else.” But nobody in the 
U.N. command seemed to know what the 
“or else” could possibly be. 


Unknown General 

President Eisenhower reached under a 
bushel last week for a new supreme com- 
mander of U.S. and U.N. forces in the 
Far East. To replace General Mark Clark, 
who is retiring from the Army on Oct. 30, 
he selected able but little-known four-star 
General John Edwin Hull, 58. 

For Ed Hull, the U.N. command meant 
an end to years of tough but unglamorous 
duty at the Pentagon. A graduate of Ohio’s 
Miami University, he started with an in- 
fantry commission in 1917, saw combat 
service in World War I (Silver Star for 
gallantry), then buckled down to a suc 








United Press 
GENERAL HULL 


Under a bushel of ability. 


cession of staff and training jobs. Modest, 
loyal, and a bug for detail, he moved to 
one tough assignment after another: chief 
of the Army's Operations and Plans Divi- 
sion (1943), boss of the 1948 A-bomb 
tests at Eniwetok, director of the Defense 
Department’s weapons-evaluation system, 
Army Vice Chief of Staff. Yet he remained 
more anonymous than most Washington 
ghostwriters. “How is it, Ed,” a friend 
once asked him, “that your name is never 
in the headlines?” “I guess I’m just the 
general nobody knows.” replied Hull. 

Said Mrs, Hull as she packed for a trip 
to Tokyo: “I think my husband will be 
glad to get away from the Pentagon. He 
has spent more time there than any man 
in the Army.” 


REFUGEES 
Too Much Neutrality 


A small plane stood on an airfield in 
South Korea at dawn one day last week, 
waiting to take on passengers bound for 
the north. They were Polish, Czech and 
Swiss members of a neutral nations’ truce 
inspection team which had been keeping 
check on the airfield’s traffic. Just as the 
plane was ready to take off, one of the 
neutrals, pale, thin Jan Hajdukiewicz of 
Poland, ran from his colleagues to the side 
of U.S. Major Edward Moran. “I’m afraid 
to go back to Communism!” he blurted 
out to the non-neutral major. “I don't 
wish to return. It’s my last chance!” 
“O.K.,” said the major, “stay here.” A 
Polish officer standing by glared furiously. 

Next day at a press conference, the 
young refugee from neutrality told his 
story. Born in Poland, he had learned Eng- 
lish at the University of Lodz, had never 
before been out of Poland. When had he 
first hoped to escape? “The day they came 
to the import-export government agency 
in Lodz where I worked and offered me 
the inspection team job.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
The Back-Cryers Win 


. - . For (as Macaulay noted) 
In many a bold attack 
It’s those behind cry “Forward!” 
And those before cry “Back!” 
—B. A. Young in Punch 


Aneurin (“Nye”) Bevan, the spellbind- 
ing leader of British Labor’s left wing, not 
only believes in nationalizing industry; 
he believes that socialism should exude 
public ownership as naturally and surely 
as a spider spins a web. In the Labor Party 
and in the trade unions, which dominate 
the party, maturer minds prevail. Only a 


the roar of bulky T.U.C. Vice Chairman 
Arthur Deakin. “What you're demanding, 
brothers,” he cried, “is the economics of 
bedlam.” Again the dissidents were voted 
down. The left-wing Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union proposed a united campaign 
“for the early defeat and removal of the 
Tory government”—surely a natural un- 
dertaking for the body that gave birth to 
the Labor Party and represented the core 
of its voting strength. But the majority 
of the delegates. sensing a move to wed 
them to the Bevanite camp, rejected even 
that. 

Finally came the matter for which all 
were waiting—a report laying down the 
T.U.C.’s future line on nationalization of 


“go You THOUGHT You Could 
PASS A HORSE THROUGH mE 
EYE OF A NEEDLE HUA? 
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“THE APPARENTLY IMPOSSIBLE” 
Despite well-oiled thoraxes, defeat for bedlam. 


militant minority shares Nye Bevan’s fer- 
vor, and it is losing ground. 

The labor movement’s retreat from the 
extremes of socialism was dramatized last 
week in a noisy, crowded meeting hall at 
Douglas, on the Isle of Man, where 1,000 
delegates representing 8,000,000 British 
union workers gathered for the annual 
conference of the Trades Union Congress. 
The Bevanites came with thoraxes well 
oiled and briefcases crammed with 
speeches and resolutions concocted to har- 
ass, convert, and, if possible, uproot the 
T.U.C.’s Percheron-stolid leadership. Am- 
plified by Communist and fellow-traveler 
support which they disdain but inevitably 
attract, Bevanite voices rang out with 
demands for censure against T.U.C. mem- 
bers who accept posts in the Conservative 
Churchill government, for condemnation 
of U.S. cold war policy, for criticism of 
the West’s support of the anti-Soviet reb- 
els in Berlin. Methodically the lumbering 
majority voted them down. 

Nationalize Only Water. A barrage of 
left-wing demands for restoration of food 
subsidies, cuts in purchase taxes and a 
campaign for unrestricted wage rises 
bounced off the walls. Out of the din came 
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British industry. The report urged public 
ownership for only one industry: water 
supply, which is already largely controlled 
by national and local boards. While mak- 
ing no apologies for the nationalization 
brought about by Labor (steel, transport, 
coal) in its six years in power, the unions 
said cannily that caution and further 
study are necessary before further nation- 
alization is attempted. It was a remark- 
ably conservative stand (“The report 
goes far beyond caution about nationaliza- 
tion,” commented the influential Econo- 
mist. “It goes against nationalization”). 
“Betrayal!” cried voices from the left 
wing. But the majority did not think so. 
Armed with proxies for the full T.U.C. 
membership, the delegates adopted the 
report, 4,978,000 against 2,640,000. It was 
a thundering defeat for Nye Bevan’s web- 
spinners. 

Center of Gravity. The T.U.C. and the 
Labor Party are not identical; the center 
of gravity in the trade unions is a little 
farther to the right than it is in the party. 
But since 5,000,000 of the 6,000,000 La- 
bor Party members and five-sixths of its 
M.P.s come from the T.U.C. members, 
the union’s views make much of Labor 


policy. By their votes last week. the 
union men were foreshadowing some of 
the decisions to be made later this month 
at the Labor Party’s own convention in 
Margate. Clement Attlee, Herbert Morri- 
son and the other leaders of Britain’s 
Loyal Opposition, hopeful for a return 
to power some day, sensed that the elec- 
torate was tired of the forward-cryers 
pushing from the rear. 


Mashers 


For years the 500 employees of Shef- 
field machine tools factory “mashed” 
(Sheffield lingo for brewed) their own tea 
at midmorning, lunchtime and midafter- 
noon. They brought their own tea, milk, 
sugar, mugs and teapots. got boiling water 
from the firm’s gas boilers. 

Last week management decided that 
tea-mashing was slowing down production, 
offered to provide free cups of tea twice 
a day, and give the men an extra ten- 
minute break in the morning. “To deny 
them the right to make tea in their own 
time is taking away their liberties,” pro- 
tested the plant’s union. The 500 went 
out on strike. 


FRANCE 
Beef & Taxes 


French Premier Joseph Laniel’s first try 
at national economizing was a cut in the 
government's huge pension payments. Re- 
sult: a chain explosion of crippling strikes 
that threw him into retreat. Last week 
Laniel tried a couple of other, less risky 
approaches—a fiat lowering prices and a 
crackdown on France’s multitude of tax 
evaders. 

The Premier’s fiscal experts ordered 
butchers to lower meat prices by 10%, 
and they quickly complied. Then came 
similar reductions for coffee, rice, flour, 
margarine and soap; others were sched- 
uled for shoes, textiles, kitchenware, fur- 
niture, bicycles. To celebrate la baisse 
(the lowering), shopkeepers in central 
Paris hung a banner reading “Rue de la 
Baisse” across the Rue Montorgueil, and 
merchants and manufacturers with high 
inventories cheered. But plain people 
rubbed their chins and doubted that it 
would last any longer than other baisses 
decreed by some of Laniel’s predecessors. 

To get to the tax dodgers, teams of gov- 
ernment inspectors fanned out over the 
country to check up on owners of luxury 
yachts, big villas and costly cars. The 
move flushed some big game right away, 
e.g., one man who owned three cars, em- 
ployed three servants and declared no in- 
come was soaked for $42,000 in taxes and 
penalties. In the first roundup, delinquen- 
cies of $86 million were uncovered. But 
again, skepticism reigned. Frenchmen 
shrugged and guessed that evaders who 
knew how to win political protection 
would not be caught; in any case, the tax 
system as well as tax enforcement needed 
remodeling from the ground up. 
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Nothing you buy compares in importance with 
the things that protect your family’s safety. Take 
tires, for instance. At today’s speeds and in today’s 
traffic, you need strong, blowout safe tires, able 
to stop quickly in an emergency. The General 


Tire is built to give you this extra protection. 








DEBORAH KERR, currently co-starring in M-G-M’s “JULIUS CAESAR”. 
In private life, this beautiful and talented M-G-M star is the u ife of Anthony 
Bartley, Motion Picture Producer, shown here with their lovely daughter, Melanie. 
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crease it...for you will always find 
its quality worthy of the name— 
“Scotland's Prince of Whiskies.” 
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By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and 
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From the people's full understanding, a mandate for democracy. 


GERMANY 
Clean Sweep 


A small group of men worked quietly 
in the dark outside West Germany’s Par- 
liament building in Bonn one night last 
week. They were filling an empty truck 
with the files, documents and official pa- 
pers of 14 Communist delegates who had 
just been voted out of their seats (and 
their office space) in Germany’s legislature. 

The housecleaning was symbolic of a 








clean sweep that overtook Germany's 
whole political household in the huge 
(86% of all eligible voters) turnout of 
last week’s general election. With one 


sweep of the electoral broom, some 28 
million German voters had pushed aside 
all the troublesome, totalitarian splinter 
groups (including Communists and Neo- 
Nazis) that clutter most European poli- 
tics. giving Germany alone of Europe’s 
nations a workable two-party Parliament 
in the pattern of Britain and the U.S. 

To put the house in even better order, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s victorious 
Christian Democratic Party had won a 
clear majority of 244 out of 487 Bun- 
destag (lower house) seats, giving the 
Christian Democrats voting control even 
without the extra 63 votes collected by 
their old coalition partners. the Free Dem- 
ocrats and the German Party. No German 
politician, not even Hitler or Bismarck, 
had ever received such a vote of confi- 
dence from his people in a free election. 

Too Good to Be True. For the Chris- 
tian Democrats, for Adenauer himself and 
for his friends in the West, the over- 
whelming victory seemed almost too good 
to be true. Characteristically, many a 
German, like many wondering observers 
elsewhere (see INTERNATIONAL), began to 
look for flaws in the picture. 

The obvious cry, and one promptly 
raised by the defeated Socialists, was that 
Germany's voters had repudiated one kind 
of totalitarianism only to substitute a 
greater one. Germany is a nation addicted 
to strong men, and Adenauer’s victory had 
been in many Ways as personal a triumph 
as that of Eisenhower in the U.S. ten 
months before. Left-wing Germans were 
quick to charge that the Adenauer sweep 
had raised the possibility of his becoming 
another Fiihrer. The Germanic equiva- 
lents of “I told you so” echoed loudly in 
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some quarters a day or so after the elec- 
tion, when the Chancellor let loose a blast 
at the Socialist-dominated Federation of 
Trades Unions, which had lined up against 
him in the election. Demanding a change 
of leadership in the federation and adher- 
ence to the Gompers principle that labor 
should steer clear of politics, an Adenauer 
spokesman insisted that “under no cir- 
cumstances are we willing to let things go 
on as they are” in the federation. The left 
also spread rumors that the Chancellor in- 
tended to impose a censorship on Ger- 
many’s press, a majority of which, Ade- 
nauer noted tartly after his victory, had 
opposed his re-election. 

A Clear Request. On the record of the 
man, the alarms had no_ justification. 
Stern, steel-hard Konrad Adenauer has 
never been one to take criticism or inter- 
ference kindly, and he no doubt will dom- 
inate the new, stronger government he 
picked to run Germany for the next four 
years just as he dominated the govern- 


Millions of votes 
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ment of the last four. The old man dem- 
onstrated this last week when he heard 
that dapper, ambitious CDU Floor Leader 
Heinrich von Brentano had told newsmen 
that he might take over the Foreign Min- 
istry from Adenauer. In a matter of min- 
utes the federal press office issued a flinty 
statement from Adenauer. The vote, it 
said sharply, “was a clear request for con- 
tinued conduct of foreign policy by the 
Chancellor himself.” 

It was a clear and forthright reply by 
the man who has the confidence of the 
people—and their mandate—to build 
trustworthy democracy on the ashes of 
Hitlerism. Konrad Adenauer is too wise 
and too old (77) to forget that Germany’s 
massive vote of confidence is more than a 
personal tribute. “In greater numbers than 
in any other Western country, [the Ger- 
mans | voted for the integration of Europe 
and partnership with France.” wrote the 
New York Times’s sage Anne O'Hare Mc- 
Cormick, “It is idle to say that they voted 
for Adenauer without a full understanding 
of what his policy implies.’ The policy is 
not that of Adenauer alone, but is also 
the work of several who will now bulk 
larger on Europe’s political scene. Some 
of them: 

@ Hardheaded Economics Minister Lud- 
wig Erhard, 56, architect of West Germa- 
ny’s free-enterprise economy and rebuild- 
er of war-stricken heavy industries. Last 
week the Ruhr industrialists, who financed 
much of the Adenauer campaign, served 
notice that they expect Adenauer to main- 
tain Erhard in the dominating position in 
the nation’s economic affairs. 

q Finance Minister Fritz Schiffer, 65, Er- 
hard’s frugal, white-thatched counterpart, 
who once gave German spenders a stern 
object lesson in national economizing by 
ostentatiously buying his cigarettes one at 
a time at the Bundestag tobacco stand. 

@ Stocky Theodor Blank, 48, ex-official 
of the German miners’ union, who, as 
“Special Representative for Questions 
Arising out of the Reinforcement of the 
Allied Forces,” has worked out the blue- 
prints of German divisions for the Euro- 
pean Army. If and when Germany is al- 
lowed to rearm, Blank will almost certain- 
ly become Minister of Defense. 

@ Crinkly-haired Bundestag President 
Hermann Ehlers, 48, a peace-making Prot- 
estant who helped to swing many Lutheran 
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BeN ApBpALLAH’s Bopy (FOREGROUND) AFTER SHOOTING 


Also dead: the Sultan's horse. 


votes in Northern Germany to Catholic 
Konrad Adenauer’s cause. 

Other Cabinet or sub-Cabinet possibil- 
ities: Waldemar Kraft, 55, onetime Nazi, 
now leader of the Refugee Party, who 
hopes for a Cabinet job in return for a 
promise to throw the Refugee Party's 27 
Bundestag votes to Adenauer; Karl Ar- 
nold, 52, Christian trade-union leader; 
Franz Josef Strauss, young (38) and rising 
Christian Democrat who led the party’s 
Bavarian wing to a victory that knocked 
the once strong Bavarian Party complete- 
ly out of Parliament. 


RUSSIA 
No. 2 


Nikita Khrushchev, cold and colorless 
protégé of the late Joseph Stalin, was for- 
mally fixed as No. 2 man in the new So- 
viet firmament. The Soviet Communist 
Party’s Central Committee last’ week 
elected Khrushchev its first secretary, i.e., 
party boss (Tre, Sept. 7), a post that 
makes him second in power and influence 
to Premier Georgy Malenkov. 


MOROCCO 


"Sibismaken" 


Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa, 
hand-picked Sultan of Morocco, docilely 
performed an unpleasant duty which his 
unruly old predecessor had resisted for 
years. He signed a dahir (decree), dictated 
by the French, which transferred some of 
the royal powers to a half-Moorish, half- 
French administrative council. The dahir 
was a hard blow at French Morocco’s hot- 
tempered independence movement. 

Next morning, Sultan Arafa assembled 
his courtiers and red-uniformed horse 
guards, mounted a noble white charger 
inherited from the deposed Sultan and 
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started out for Sabbath prayers at the 
imperial mosque. Somebody was waiting 
for him. A young (28), high-strung house 
painter named Allal ben Abdallah had 
piloted his creaky model-A Ford through 
the crowds waiting to view the Sultan and 
parked it close to a wall of the mosque. 
Ben Abdallah sat until the Sultan, 
shaded by a parasol and fanned by a long- 
handled fly sweeper, drew near. Ben Ab- 
dallah revved up the motor. threw the old 
roadster into gear and roared at 40 m.p.h. 
straight at the mounted Sultan. For a 
startled instant, the Sultan watched the 
oncoming car, then began to dismount. A 
tough professional soldier, Calais-born 
Robert King, who is physical training in- 
structor of the Sultan’s guards, leaped on 
the running board of the Ford, grabbed 
ben Abdallah by the neck and wrestled 
him from the car. Ben Abdallah pulled a 
butcher knife from his djellaba and sliced 
King’s shoulder, while the driverless road- 
ster plowed on into the Sultan's horse, 
breaking one of its legs (the animal was 
later destroyed). Sten gunners of the im- 
perial guard fired a burst at ben Abdallah; 
he quivered, then died. Sultan Arafa, un- 
hurt, turned to his aides and said “Sibi- 
smaken” (No harm done). Then he pro- 
ceeded calmly into the mosque and 
thanked Allah for deliverance—this time. 


IRAN 


Problem Prisoner 

In Iran’s new hour of suspense, the big 
question was what should be done with 
Mohammed Mossadegh. The Shah and his 
ministers dared not let him go free to stir 
Iran once more to rebellion, and chaos. 
They also feared to execute him for trea- 
son, and thus give him a martyr’s crown. 
They even worried that a public trial 
would give the old wizard a stage from 





which to work his spell on Teheran’s easily 
swayed street mobs. Mossadegh, after all 
his years at the game of plot, imprison- 
ment and exile, knew too well how to cap- 
italize on his captors’ uneasiness. 

"Kill Me Now." Held in strict deten- 
tion—first in Teheran’s plush Officers’ 
Club, then in the Sultanabad army bar- 
racks some ten miles from the city— 
Mossy was allowed to see only his guards, 
a military prosecutor, his wife, daughter 
and nurse. But the ex-Premier knew that 
if his performance was good enough, its 
fame would spread to the streets and 
make it harder than ever for the Shah and 
new Premier Fazlollah Zahedi to get him 
off the political stage. Resolutely he re- 
sisted the prosecutor, who came to inter- 
rogate him in preparation for a trial. “I 
refuse to be questioned by you or by any- 
one else,”’ cried Mossadegh. Sometimes he 
simply pretended to fall asleep. He de- 
manded to see a lawyer—to draw up his 
will. He wept in the old abundance, and 
once he cried, “Kill me now!” He wanted 
permission to see some old friends and 
henchmen, and when this demand was re- 
jected, Mossy announced to the captain 
of the guard that he was going on a hun- 
ger strike. “I will fast to death,” he 
vowed. Mossy dramatically refused his 
breakfast and his lunch. But by supper- 
time—to the relief of the government— 
he was bawling for food. “I have only 
been able to preserve my physical powers 
with strong food,” said the man who ruled 
Iran for 28 months, mostly while encased 
in pajamas, and lying on a cot. “I must 
eat three roast chickens every day... a 
robust soup and a good dessert.” 

On one occasion, Mossadegh announced 
that he would throw himself out the win- 
dow. The captain of the guard walked to 
the nearest window and opened it. “I have 
an order against bringing your friends 
here,” said the captain, “but I have no 
order against your jumping out of the 
window.” Two hours later the captain 
came back; his prisoner had left his bed 
and was sitting sulkily on a chair in a 
corner far from the window. 

Trial & Punishment. But in spite of 
the 74-year-old ex-dictator’s dramatics, 
the prosecutor came day after day to 
Mossadegh’s room in the army barracks 
and piled up statements and evidence. At 
week's end, the government announced 
that Mossadegh eventually will be tried 
by a military court-martial for his “illegal 
acts” against the Shah and the country 
between Aug. 15, when the Shah fired him 
as Premier, and Aug. 19, when the mobs 
chased him from power and recalled the 
Shah from his brief exile in Rome. 

The Shah’s court and the government 
could not agree on whether to hold the 
court-martial in public and run the chance 
that Mossadegh might steal the stage, nor 
had they settled on the punishment to 
be exacted. Theoretically, he could be 
condemned to death as a traitor. But in 
the streets, Mossadegh still commanded 
great popularity, and the Communist-led 
Tudeh (in spite of vigorous government 
efforts to defang it by throwing its leaders 
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into jail) was busy last week cooking up 
sentiment for a pro-Mossadegh uprising. 
Those who feared that Mossadegh’s wiz- 
ardry might live after him were urging a 
secret trial, a death sentence and then a 
merciful commutation from the Shah 
which would send Mohammed Mossadegh 
into long imprisonment or into exile. 


HONG KONG 
A Change in Routine 


One afternoon last week Her Majesty's 

Mo'’or Launch 1323 cruised on routine 
3-5 ‘ 

patrol through the Pearl River estuary 


| near Hong Kong. Though the 72-ft. Brit- 


ish vessel was well within the twelve-mile 
offshore limit claimed by Red China, 
Hong Kong naval forces had long pa- 
trolled these waters without running into 
anything more serious than occasional, 
desultory fire from Chinese shore bat- 
teries. This time, however, a Communist 
corvette closed in on Motor Launch 1323 
and ordered her to heave to. 

Heavily outgunned, the launch’s skip- 
per. Lieut. G. C. Merriman, 23, decided 
to make a run for it. But a Chinese shell 
slammed into the bridge, killing Merri- 
man and four crewmen. A second shell 
landed aft, killing two more men. By the 
time the destroyer H.M.S. Concord ar- 
rived to give aid, the Chinese corvette 
was gone and the launch, none of her 
twelve man crew unhurt, lay crippled in 
the water. 

The Royal Navy released only the bar- 
est details of the attack. The Foreign 
Office in London fired off a protest to Pe- 
king against the “wanton attack,” and, in 
the stiff phraseology of diplomacy, re- 
served “the right to claim compensation.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
New State 


In the tree-lined Southern Rhodesian 
capital of Salisbury (pop. 53,000), jovial 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, 70, was sworn in last 
week as Prime Minister of British Cen- 
tral Africa, the brand-new federation of 
the British protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the self- 
governing colony of Southern Rhodesia. 
Sir Godfrey adjusted his spectacles. tuned 
in his hearing aid and almost shouted his 
oath of allegiance to the Crown. For Sir 
Godfrey, a lively and sure-handed surgeon 
with a flair for colonial politics, a 30-year 
dream had come true. 

In his 20 years as Southern Rhodesia’s 
Prime Minister, he badgered London for a 
federation of the three colonies. Northern 
Rhodesia, rich in copper, needed Southern 
Rhodesia’s coal; both colonies needed Ny- 
asaland’s ample supply of African labor. 
“A black front is advancing from the Gold 
Coast, a white front [Boer South Africa} 
is moving from the south,” he explained. 
He believed that the federation would 
save Central Africa from becoming “the 
clashing point of those two fronts.” 

With the swearing in of the Prime Min- 
ister (who also assumed the posts of De- 
fense, Finance and External Affairs), the 
Federation was in business—and already 








- United Press 
Sir Goprrey Huccins 
Between a black and a white front. 


beset by disquieting signs of the racial 
clash it was supposed to forestall. Fearful 
that Federation would open the door to a 
flood of land-grabbing whites, Nyasaland’s 
African tribes were kicking up trouble 
(Time, Sept. 14). Last week angry crowds 
assaulted some of Sir Godfrey’s Nyasa- 
land tax collectors and chased some of the 
pro-Federation tribal chieftains into the 
bush. Beyond the crocodile-infested Shire 
River, a white district commissioner and 
his family were cut off by another mob; 
troops and police had to shoot their way 
through the jungle to get them out. 


LEBANON 
The Avengers Await . 


In the grey, brooding Lebanese moun- 
tains of Akkar, the ancient Abboud fam- 
ily owns the good land. The Abbouds say 
who shall represent Akkar in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in Beirut, and their men 
are duly elected. The power of the Ab- 
bouds is such, say the peasants in the 
villages, that their henchmen have been 
known to test new rifles with peasants tor 
targets. But four years ago, Mohammed el 
Abboud, the chieftain’s only son, dared 
to challenge a Lebanese as powerful as 
himself: Hussein el Oweini, one of the new 
republic's richest men and a friend of the 
Prime Minister. Why, Mohammed el Ab- 
boud demanded, was el Oweini permitted 
to buy gold at a special government rate? 
In revenge, el Oweini persuaded one Sulei- 
man el Ali to contest Mohammed’s seat in 
the 1951 elections. The government, and 
el Oweini’s money, broke the historic Ab- 
boud hold on Akkar. 

Out of office, Mohammed el Abboud ap- 
peared to enjoy a gay, unworried life. was 
happily married to the beautiful, reddish- 
haired Fadwa, half his age, who liked to 
drive fast cars and shocked the orthodox 
by wearing shorts in public. But defeat 
gnawed at Mohammed. When the 1953 
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‘two cars” 
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waiting for” 








That's really true. For what you'd 
pay for any of a number of Amer- 
ica’s fine cars you can own two new 
Fords and enjoy the conveniences 
that go with two-car ownership. 

In fact, 400,000 families now own 
two Fords, and enjoy their conven- 
iences every day. So can you. 

And, remember, Ford is a truly fine 
car. You can have a Ford Sedan with 
a fine-car V-8 engine for less than 
half the price of three other makes 
of V-8 powered sedans. For even less, 
you can have the famous Ford Six! 

Ford rides as smoothly as any 
heavyweight car. And Ford's built 
like the best . . . with steel body- 
panels of the same thickness and 


quality as the most expensive cars. 
Then too, you can have your Ford 
equipped with Master-Guide, the 
last word in power steering, or 
Fordomatic, the most versatile of 
all automatic drives. 


So, see your Ford Dealer soon and 
find out how much your present car 
will bring toward two new Fords. 

Then it won't be long before you 
can drive to work or to the golf 
course while the other remains at 
home for the dozen daily needs of 
running a household. 


FORD 


Worth more when you buy it 
% Worth more when 


you sell it! 









elections were announced, he filed for his 
old seat against the enemy.Suleiman el Ali, 

Respect & Death. Even by Middle East 
standards, the campaign was rough. In the 
capital city of Beirut, ten people were 
wounded by a bomb. In Akkar, Moham- 
med’s convoy was ambushed, and two 
men were shot. In alarm, President Ca- 
mille Chamoun summoned the north Leb- 





inon candidates to his mansion, to warn 
them that such violence must not take 
ce on election day. 

3efore entering the mansion, the candi- 
*s left their firearms in their cars (po- 





lice found two rifles, eleven pistols). But 
hen Mohammed's aide saw that el Ali 

accompanied by a notorious gunman, 

he warned his master to keep his tol. 
Replied Mohammed N That would 
be disrespect for the President.” He went 
into the house unarmed. When he left the 
meeting, the gunman confronted him. 
The Abbouds have tyrannized us for 50 

years,” he cried. Then he fi 
into Mohammed. Guards seized the gun- 
man. Two days later, Mohammed died 











ed five shots 





telling clansmen that el Ali was the one 
they should seek in ve nce. “As God 
Suleiman el Ali 
I am sorry this happened. 

The Inevitable. The Abbouds were not 
moved, Mohammed’s father, the chief 
invoked an ancient tradition: he decreed 
that his son should not be buried until he 






is my witness,” proteste 





was ivenged in blood. Fadw the widow 
shed her modern ways and vowed that 
her family, the fierce Barazis, would also 
ivenge her husband. The Abbouds and 
the Barazis knew the Prophet had sanc- 
tioned what they must do, for it is written 
in the Koran O believers! Retaliation 
for bloodshed is prescribed to you.” 
Last week, one month after Moham- 
med’s death, four scarlet-robed Lebanese 
heard the iman’s story. He 
greed that he had shot Mohammed, but 
he would not implicate el Ali. Other wit- 
nesses linked el Ali to t i 


judge 





crime, vet it 





the courts would let h 











eeme 1 go tree. 
In the Abboud palace in the hills, a tur- 
ned sheik intoned verses from the Ko- 
nd two candles flicke bove the 

still open coffin of Mohammed el Abboud. 
Outside an old Arab sucked on his hub- 
ile-bubble pipe, and said. with the quiet 
sureness of one who awaits the inevitable: 


“iman el Ali has to die 


CYPRUS 
Black Sunset 


On the beach-rimmed 
last week, an old man loo 
he sunset is black over 
juavered. “It is God’s 
Cyprus was shaken by 
quake. A woman threw herself 
three-year-old d 


iughter 





crumbled, but cc i e 
son. “Why didn’t God give e time to 
rotect them both she ed. In 

he lage brid ( 
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CANADA 
School Days 


Youngsters attending the one-room 
schoolhouse at Perry Siding. B.C.. saw a 
strange sight as they trooped out of class 
for their lunch recess one day last week. 
Ranged outside the school was a crowd of 
75 buff-bare men and women. members of 
the unruly Sons of Freedom Doukhobor 
sect.* staging one of their nude protest 
parades. 

The Freedomites had a particular reason 
for demonstrating at the schoolhouse door. 
In last spring’s election campaign, when 
government policy toward the Freedom- 
ites was an issue, Attorney General Robert 


separated from their parents and put un- 
der temporary care of provincial welfare 
workers. All the adults in the camp (77 
men, 71 women) were herded into a train. 
Praying loudly and singing mournful Rus- 
sian hymns. they were hauled 590 miles to 
Vancouver to stand trial for contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 

The mass Freedomite arrest is the big- 
gest roundup in a single day in British Co- 
lumbia since 1932, when the Sons staged 
a similar protest against the school law. At 
that time, those convicted got 24-year 
prison sentences. The punishment did not 
increase the Sons’ respect for the law. But 
it did succeed in getting the Freedomite 
children into school: the youngsters were 





Associated Press 


DouKHosors PRAYING FOR THEIR ARRESTED BROTHERS 
After the strip, a trip. 


Bonner had promised to enforce the com- 
pulsory-education law and compel the un- 
ruly Sons to send their children to school. 
As opening day approached, indications 
grew that the Sons were getting set to defy 
Bonner and the “man-made” school law. 
Railway dynamitings and house-burnings, 
two favorite methods of Freedomite pro- 
test, broke out around their settlements in 
the mountainous Kootenay district. Sev- 
eral hundred Freedomites left their homes 
and set up a tent village at Perry Siding. 
None of their children showed up for 
classes when school opened. Instead, the 
parents stripped for their demonstration. 

Hymns & Prayers. Determined to make 
good on his election promise, Attorney 
General Bonner sent the Mounted Police 
into the area immediately. Children were 


* The fanatically religious Doukhobors emi- 
grated to western Canada from Russia in 1899 
and now number more than 20,000, split into 
several sects. All are law-abiding except the 
2,500 Sons of Freedom, who oppose government 
and man-made law. 
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placed in foster homes and sent to classes 
regularly while their parents were in pris- 
on. Attorney General Bonner is apparent- 
ly planning to use the same stern method 
to enforce the school law again. 

Bag & Baggage. Public opinion was 
sharply divided over Bonner's decision. 
Some people, particularly those in the 
areas close to the Freedomites’ dynamit- 
ings and burnings, felt that a tough policy 
was the only way to deal with the sect. 
Others urged patience, arguing that harsh 
treatment of the Sons only created sym- 
pathy for them, even causing some peace- 
able Doukhobors to join their ranks. The 
differing views were reflected in Vancou- 
ver’s leading newspapers, the Sun and the 
Province. Said the Sun: “The tough poli- 
cy has been tried before [and] has always 
failed.” Said the Province: “Plain, ordi- 
nary methods cannot cope with [ dynamit- 
ing and arson |. They could be moved bag 
and baggage to some isolated northern 
wilderness . . . Where the prevailing tem- 
perature rules out nude parades.” 


VENEZUELA 
The Busy Bs 


One place where U.S. businessmen 
abroad can still flourish in a climate of 
high-riding free enterprise is the oi!l-boom- 
ing republic of Venezuela, on the north 
coast of South America. Since 1948, when 
the government and the foreign-owned 
companies—notably Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.), Shell, Gulf, Socony—worked out 
a mutually satisfactory deal that calls, in 
effect, for a 50-50 split of oil profits, pro- 
duction has shot up to 1,800,000 bbls. a 
day, flooding the sparsely populated coun- 
try* with $700 million a year in oil in- 
come. The gratified government has thrown 
the door wide open to foreign enterprise, 
and the biggest colony of U.S. business- 
men overseas is happily at work making 
money in one of the world’s most profita- 
ble markets. 

The biggest Bs (Venezuelan bolivars, 
worth 30¢ and as hard as any money in 
the world) are naturally made in oil and 
investments, but the fastest Bs come from 
importing, insurance. advertising, retail 
trade. Government bonds pay 8%, and 
even minimum-balance checking accounts 
pay 3%; many a small company makes 
its investment back in a year. “Business 
keeps doubling every year,” brags one 
U.S. operator. “Friend of mine, worth 
maybe five or six million Bs, showed me 
his portfolio of stocks. All blue chips— 
stuff like electricity and beer—and pay- 
ing 32% on what he put into them.” 

Love That Oil. What with customs 
duties, high profits and low farm output, 
Caracas pricest average twice as high as 
Manhattan's, but oil keeps the money 
moving; the buying power of Customer 
Juan Bimba (Mr. Average Venezuelan) 
has risen 63% in eight years. The country 
is the U.S.’s fourth biggest cash customer 
(after Canada, Mexico and Cuba), taking 
everything from steel beams to baked 
beans. 

The outlying communities of U.S. oil- 
men and construction-camp workers share 
in the boom through big salaries and sub- 
sidized living costs. They work hard, live 
quietly in their U.S.-provisioned company 
towns, and save money hand-over-fist be- 
tween conservative splurges outside. Plen- 
ty of hard work gets done in Caracas, 
too. Explains one American: “This was 
never a place to play; it’s a place to bear 
down and make dough.” But Caracas is 
blooming fast as a national show window, 
and the capital crowd, as might be expect- 
ed, includes far & away the flashiest of 
Venezuela's 32,000 Yanguis. 

For Americans in costly Caracas, $1,000 


%* Population: 5,091,000, less than half that of 
Pennsylvania; are 352,141 square miles, 
about the size of Texas and Oklahoma com- 
bined. 


+ Samples: a 15¢ can of U.S. pipe tobacco 
$2.10; a medium-size refrigerator, $540; a Ford 


sedan, $3,600. 
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ALL HE DID WAS MAKE A MAP 


In Roman times maps were as closely guarded as atomic formulas 

are now ... and for much the same reason. Accurate maps of roads and 
harbors were as rare as uranium 235, Copying them was treason. 
Today modern printing methods have enabled Rand M€Nally to put 
good maps within the reach of every school child and traveler. Not 
wars, but sales campaigns, are planned now with Rand M¢Nally 

maps. And the accuracy which makes our maps so valuable is 

being turned to other technical tasks, such as the printing of tickets 
and timetables, reference books for banks, and commercial 


printing of many kinds where precision is essential. 


PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS + ESTABLIS 8 ° 
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ANT to have a more impres- 

sive office...at low cost? One 
that’s both quiet and handsome? 
Ask for a Gold Bond Acoustical ceil- 
ing, like the Travacoustic ceiling 
above (in the office of the President, 
Ford J. Twaits Co., outstanding 
Los Angeles firm of engineers and 
contractors). Travacoustic absorbs 
noise, hushes echoes, gives you 
stimulating peace and quiet. 
Travacoustic has all the decora- 
tive good looks of imported traver- 
tine stone and, like stone, it’s in- 
combustible! The tiles have a glare- 
free light-reflecting surface, and 
brighten any office. They can be 


America is 


sound conditioning 


““Gold Bond 


kept clean and new-looking easily, 
and can be painted for a change of 
color scheme without loss of sound 
absorption. 

The modern ceiling above was 
installed by the Sound Control Co. 
of Los Angeles. Your local Gold 
Bond Acoustical Contractor will 
show you other distinctive designs, 
without obligation. He'll also show 
you the full line of six Gold Bond 
Acoustical Products, and recom- 
mend the one that best fits your 
job requirements and budget. Look 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book, under “Acoustical Contrac- 
tors,” or mail the coupon today! 


National Gypsum Company manufactures America’s complete line of 


Acoustical Products 





Gold Bond. 


a ------ 





NAME 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Dept. T-93, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

> send me without obligation; 

[} A free copy of “The Decibel” —case histories of successful 
sound-conditioning. 
Name of the Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor nearest me. 








a month is just about a rock-bottom wage. 
To switch jobs. one advertising executive 
was recently offered $1,200 a month, 15% 
of the firm’s profits, two months’ pay a 
year as bonus, and a membership share in 
the Valle Arriba golf club. now quoted at 
$7,000. Caracas’ mountain-fringed East 
End, filled with ever more of the sleek 
pastel-walled villas favored by the mon- 
eyed musius (as Venezuelans call foreign- 
ers, from monsieur ), is one of the sights of 
South America. To staff such places and 
sustain the pace of entertainment. some 
of the hard-trading, hard-drinking men 
who keep the dance of the Bs going hire 
two or three housemaids, a cook, a chauf- 
feur, a butler and a gardener. (Average 
cook’s wage: about $10.50 a day.) 

Love That Tax. Most of the musinus 
are not in the least concerned with local 
politics. Discussing the army dictatorship 
that has bossed Venezuela for the past 
five years, a banker explained recently: 
“You have freedom here to do what you 
want to do with your money, and to me 
that is worth all the political freedom in 
the world.” Venezuelan law lets the for- 
eigner operate freely, and U.S. firms, which 
own two-thirds of Venezuela's $2.3 billion 
foreign investment, take their profits out 
in dollars. with no red tape. Yanguis re- 
siding in Venezuela pay no U.S. income 
taxes, and the Venezuelan tax is down- 
right benign. Not until a salary reaches a 
theoretical $8,400,000 a year would the 
government take the maximum bite of 
28% ; a man earning $60,000 a year pays 
only $1,800. There is no tax on stock 
dividends. 

It is all so wonderful that it may be 
creating a strange new breed of U ex- 
patriates. “I'd like to go back and live in 
the States,” a musiu may sigh, thinking 
wistfully of the soft green hills of home. 
rhen, more likely than not. his eyes hard- 
en a litdle and he adds: “But of course I 
couldn't face those taxes.” 


CUBA 
Rest & Recuperation 


After he left the clinic where he had 
been treated for a head injury last month, 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga, 73, Archbishop 
of Havana, maintained an austere silence 
while Cuba buzzed with rumors that he 
had been pistol-whipped during a search 
of his palace by agents looking for hid- 
den revolutionaries or weapons (TIME, 
Sept. 7). Last week the cardinal shed a lit- 
tle light on the mystery; in a pastoral let- 
ter he said he had been the victim of “a 
common criminal attempt” by men whom 
he did not know, but whom he wished to 
forgive “in the Christian way.” That es- 
tablished that he had indeed been slugged, 
but left wide open the more important 
question as to who the sluggers were. 
Havana police, who had been standing 
firmly on the official story that the prelate 
had been hurt in a fall, hastily began a 
new investigation. Cardinal Arteaga, again 
wrapped in dignified silence, departed for 
New York and sailed aboard the Italian 
liner Andrea Doria for three months’ rest 
and recuperation in Rome. 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank, Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of June 30, 1953): $8,017,573,360.54. 


Se 


California has 72,000 acres of redwood parks and preserves, where the finest trees are protected’ 
for your enjoyment. Redwood lumbering is carried on under a long-range conservation program. 





Building California. Sawin You! 


Lumber from California’s redwood trees is highly prized for its unique beauty and re- 
sistance to decay. But selective harvesting of these forest giants requires specialized 
heavy-duty equipment—and consequently dollar investments of great size. Through 
its California-wide system of branches, Bank of America provides vitally needed 
credit for the equipment and machinery that makes selective harvesting possible— 
and helps to ensure future supplies of redwood lumber. In this way, Bank of America’s 
vast resources are constantly at work building California...and serving you by help- 
ing to develop industrial customers for the manufactured products of the nation. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTY82 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre- 
sentatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Poris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. 
Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPTMIANT 2059, BANK OF AMERICA 
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Winning combination of 1953 


ERE they are—the 1953 leaders in their fields— 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 


We have photographed them against the background of 
the great new General Motors Technical Center near 
Detroit, for very good reasons. 


This Technical Center is the latest example of the lengths 
we at General Motors go to provide our engineers with 
the resources to design ever-better cars for you. 


In performance, in riding comfort, in driving ease, and 







Tune in—General Motors 
TV College Football Game of 
the Week—Every Saturday. 


GENERAL Motors 


“More and Better Things for More People” 


in styling—these are, we believe, the finest cars we have 
ever brought to market. 

Tangible proof of what GM engineering has contributed 
to this progress is found in higher-compression engines 
and improved automatic drives, and in such special new 
advances as power steering, power brakes and air 
conditioning. 

We invite you to view them at your General Motors 
dealers’. There is no surer way to find out for yourself 
that the key to a General Motors car is your key to greater 
value. 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
CADILLAC 
All wich Body by Fisher 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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CADILLAC 





ou actually revisit your childhood when you visit Britain 

Once again you're standing at the Palace gates with Chris- 
topher Robin and Alice. “A soldier's life is terrible hard, said 
Alice.” Then, hearing the bells of London Town, you fondly 
“Oranges and lemons, 
say the bells of St. Clement's.” Seeing the Lord Mayor's 
golden coach roll by, you wonder if Dick Whittington and 
his cat might be inside. Instead of riding a cock-horse to Ban- 
bury Cross, you settle for a cocky little British sportscar 
(rented for $5 a day). Then on to Hilltop Farm in the La 
District where Peter Rabbit was born 


remember another nursery rhyme 


or to Nottingham and 


For further information, see you 


Sherwood Forest. By now you've graduated from the nursery 


to more rugged adventures. Perhaps you're at the edge of 
moody Dartmoor 
for the baving Hound of the Baskervilles, or in Kent, shiver- 


musty, listening with Sherlock Holmes 
ing in your boots with Pip of Great Expectations. Or you're 
dining at “The Spaniar at Hampstead Heath, where the 
Highwayman came riding riding up to the old inn door. 
Kine Arthur, Ivanhoe, Lochiny Robert the Bruce—all 
your bovhood heroes welcome you to Britain. So do the 
friendly people of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. So see your Travel Agent soon and come to Britain. 


vel Agent or write British Travel Association, Box 2H, 336 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 








PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 


names made this news: 


Sir Winston Churchill, after spending 
the summer on the sidelines at doctor's or- 
ders, was back on the go again. He moved 
into fast company by lunching at Chequers 
with Squadron Leader Neville Duke, 
Britain’s record-breaking jet pilot (see 
Scrence). Next day he dropped in at 10 
Downing Street for a surprise visit, con- 
ferred for an hour with U.S. Ambassador 
Winthrop W. Aldrich. At week’s end, he 
was in the royal box at Doncaster, where 
Queen Elizabeth saw her horse Aureole 
finish third in the St. Leger stakes, later 
joined the royal family at Balmoral Cas- 
tle to celebrate his 45th wedding anniver- 
sary with Lady Churchill. The London 
News Chronicle, viewing all this activity 
with approval, commented: “Now that he 
is back in the news, life as the inhabitants 
of Britain have come to know it assumes 
a more familiar and more comforting pat- 
tern. For what Wellington said of Napo- 
leon is just as true of Sir Winston Church- 
ill. His presence in the field is equal to 
40,000 men.” 

. . . 

At the California State Fair, Governor 
Earl Warren got fussed during the crown- 
ing of a wine queen, put the royal ring of 
grapes on upside down, apologized: “I’m 
about as handy as a cub bear when it 
comes to crowning queens.” 


Texas Playboy Sheppard (“Abdullah”) 
King, “tired of playing cat and mouse” 
with his Egyptian belly-dancing wife, 
Samia Gamal, announced that he was 
throwing her over for another torso-tosser 
named Nejla Ates, a 21-year-old Turk. 
After sparking Nejla between the acts in 
a Manhattan nightspot, Shep brayed hap- 
pily: “She has everything—plus casta- 
nets.” They would marry as soon as he 
could divorce Samia, who, he predicted, 
would “flip her lid” at the news. In far off 
Cairo, Samia got the news but played it 
cool: “He may want to know that I had a 
very disdainful smile and no flipping lids.” 

At a circus in Stockholm, an alert pho- 
tographer got a picture of childish glee 
when the royal kids of Sweden—Crown 
Prince Carl Gustaf and Princess Chris- 
tina—and a little girl friend watched the 
clowns go by. 

i ‘ . . . 

Conductor Fritz Reiner, arriving in 
Manhattan on his way to take over the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, complained 
that he had found no peace in Italy. Auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles roaring about 
with open exhausts, he said, have made 
Italy “the noisiest country in the world— 
much worse than New York or Chicago.” 

a ee 

Televiewers on hand for the return of 
NBC's Your Show of Shows caught a new 
sister act in the making: the Metropolitan 
Opera’s Coloratura Lily Pons and rubber- 
faced Comedienne Imogene Coca. Wear- 
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ImMoGENE Coca & Lity Pons 
Under the sequins, sisters. 


ing sequined black lace and_ looking 
enough alike to be sisters, they kicked up 
their heels and scampered through a lusty, 
full-throated lampoon of Jane Russell 
and Marilyn Monroe warbling When Love 
Goes Wrong in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 
ow xe 

Rita Hayworth was large in the head- 
lines again with a ringing declaration from 
Las Vegas (where she was keeping Croon- 
er Dick Haymes company) that she 
would have no part of any $1,000,000 set- 
tlement with her ex-husband, Prince Aly 
Khan, if it meant “exposing” her three- 
year-old daughter Yasmin to Moslem 








teachings. Cried Rita: “All the money in 
the world can’t buy my child’s right to be 
raised as an American girl.” When the 
statement provoked a pair of anonymous 
letters threatening death to herself and 
Yasmin unless she returned her daughter 
to Prince Aly, Rita hired armed detec- 
tives to guard her hotel room and protect 
Yasmin, who was home in Los Angeles. 
Her attorney sent off a message to the 
Aga Khan urging him to “caution his 
Moslem followers against using violence.” 
As for Rita's romance with Crooner 
Haymes, it was in full bloom. “I am 100% 
behind Dick in all his troubles,” she said. 
“I love him and I will marry him as soon 
as possible.” 
© 8 

Eleanor Roosevelt, due in Des Moines 
Oct. 5 for a lecture on the United Nations. 
was declared persona non grata by the 
trustees of University Christian Church. 
They refused to allow their auditorium to 
be used for her talk, reportedly because 
it “would be just a lot of politics.” 

eee 

Robert Moses, New York City’s park 
commissioner and man-of-all-work, is 
prideful of his literary skills, cuts down 
his opponents with a slashing pen when he 
wants to get his way. After a month-long 
hassle with United Nations’ Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjéld over the 
parking situation at U.N. Headquarters, 
Moses seemed to have met his match. 
(The quarrel was about a part of the space 
in the U.N. garage which the U.N. was 
using to store records instead of opening it 
up to more automobiles.) Moses’ final 
blast: “To put it simply, we got the run- 
around in our high diplomatic palavers 
with the Secretary General. First we were 
told that the Secretary General by him- 
self had ‘finalized’ storage instead of park- 
ing in considerable space built at great ex- 
pense for parking. Now we are informed 
that more than 4o delegations have to be 





Princess CuHRIstina, Prince Cart Gustar & FRIEND (LEFT) 
Under the big top, glee. 

















Is the 
Price Tag 

the Measure 
of Watch Accuracy ? 


OMEGA holds world’s records for accuracy 
at the world renowned observatories of 
Geneva, Neuchatel and Kew Teddington. 


Yet, Omega is not the world's most 
watch, In fact, considering its 
undisputed leadership in the fine watch 
field, today’s Omega Automatic is truly 
an outstanding value. You can pay more 
for a watch, if you wish, but you cannot 


expensive 





















get better quality 


OMEG 


at any price. 


for the man 
who is posted 


He knows what's going 
on...and on his feet go 
custom detailed British 
Walkers, At finer 

S stores everywhere. 


















Brown 
calf ina 
brilliant 
new Brunswick 
Blucher oxford. 


gRITISH WALKE 


Made in \ the U.S. A. 
J.P. SMITH SHOE CO., Chicago 22 
58 years of crafting luxurious 


footwear for discriminating stores 
and clientele is our sole occupation. 
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Omega Automatic, 14K gold case 
18K gold applied figures. Shock- 
resistant, anti-magnetic. $175 


New York's 
famous Essex House, 

overlooking beautiful Central 

Park, is convenient to all impor- 

tant business and entertainment 

centers. All rooms with television, 

many are air-conditioned. 

Single from $8, Double from $11 














BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
f 


Chicago we ch € 
Teletype 


SSIEK 


= gti 6-6846 
1-3076 








on-the-park 


) MAIDUSE 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President 


tf Managing Dir. 
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consulted to change the ‘finalization.’ One 
thing, however, we have learned from this 
international rhubarb—that English is 
susceptible to twists, convolutions and 
gradations which can make it almost a 
foreign language. Anyway, the U.N. secre- 
tariat version is one we don’t understand.” 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru, helping 
to raise 100,000 rupees ($21,000) for Iné 
dian flood relief by captaining a cricket 
team, was pictured hunched over his bat 
in a contemplative mood during a prac- 
tice session in New Delhi. The two-day 
match, between teams composed of mem- 
bers of the Indian Parliament, ended in a 





International 
CRICKETER NEHRU 
Morally out. 


draw, with Nehru getting cheers for field- 
ing skill (it was his first cricket game in 
qo years). At one point in the match, 
Nehru got safely back to his wicket when 
a solicitous opponent delayed throwing 
the ball, but he would have none of it. The 
Prime Minister declared himself “morally 
out” and withdrew from the pitch. 

Monaco’s fast-living Prince Rainier 
Ill, 30, wrapped his Panhard racing car 
around a tree while competing incognito 
in the Tour de France, stepped unhurt 
from the wreckage with an explanation: 
“Fog caused the accident.” 

° 8 

Cinemactor John Wayne, a wide-awake 
hero on the screen, snoozed peacefully in 
his plush Hollywood diggings while a 
rustler tried to steal the hubcaps from his 
trusty Cadillac. Wayne’s caretaker 
fired half a dozen shots at the varmint, 
who dropped the hubcaps and went that- 
away in his own 1953 Cadillac. 


1953 
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aT 
yiscover , Compare PALL MALL with any short 
ie - 
cigarette. See how mild PALL MALL’s smoke 
becomes as it is filtered further through 
at 7 | fl Exe PALL MALL’s traditionally fine, mellow 
wd ANness Mess aaa a cncnite 
JITIUUIIGoD, God tobaccos. PALL MALL —the cigarette that 
i vy, \ s 
changed America’s smoking habits —gives 
you a smoothness, mildness and satisfaction 


ar f Sa ‘ ty rant aor no other cigarette can offer you. 
ate GioiauliUl GUARD AGAINST THROAT-SCRATCH. 
J 7 ' l ’ ' 
iil: "orate 
WU Gil | a ‘) ’ [e rite 
Compare PALL MALL with any long cigarette. 
qh PALL MALL’s fine tobaccos are the finest 


quality money can buy and fine tobacco is its 

own best filter for sweeter, smoother smoking. 
Moreover the better a cigarette is packed the 
better it filters the smoke on the way to your 
throat. No other cigarette of any length can give 
you the pleasure you get from PALL MALL. 


Copr. 1953, American Cigarette & Cigar Co., Inc. 
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Amorous, 
glamorous, You! 


Boy lions have manes 
to woo their Janes, 

Boy peacocks have tails 
to lure their frails, 

But where is the urge 

in an old blue serge? 


Some men make up for lack of glamor 
with mink coats and private yachts. 
Others comb their hair carefully over the 
bald spot. 

But the best beauty treatment of all 
is a smooth clean shave. 

Like a butterfly emerging from an ugly 
cocoon your skin will smile at you as a 
Sutver Star blade of imported Swedish 
steel swiftly removes early morning 
stubble. 

Made by the veddy exclusive Duri- 
dium process, it appeals to veddy special 
people. 2 of 3 Sm-ver STAR users 
are successful executives! (20-blade dis- 
penser 98¢ ) 


out 





Please take advantage of our foolish 
1 generosity! We must be crazy to offer 
: you — FREE — a 5-blade pack of Silver 
| Stars! So send for it quick! 

| American Safety Razor Corp, Box 987 
H G.P.O., Dept. T, New York, N. Y. 
PRECISION ASR] a 

I 
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| syndication of 


| tures.” 
| staffers a devout Christian Scientist, will 





Contempt or Right? 

When a Cleveland Press photographer 
violated the court's instructions last 
month by taking a courtroom picture of a 
defendant whom the Press had helped in- 
dict, Common Pleas Judge Joseph H. 
Silbert charged the photographer and two 
other Press staffers with contempt for 
“transgressing the dignity and honor of 
the court [Time, Sept. 7]. Last week, 
despite the Press’s plea that the contempt 
citation was an infringement of “freedom 
of the press,” Judge Silbert found the 
three Press staffers guilty, fined them a 
total of $700 and costs. While the Press 
prepared to appeal, the paper said in a 
front-page editorial that its defense would 
be based on “the right of the people to 
know.” But’ the rival Cleveland Plain 
Dealer disagreed. Said the Plain Dealer: 
“Freedom of the press is in no way in- 
volved The principle involved here 

. is whether a judge has a right to con- 
duct his court in a manner which appears 
to him to be seemly or whether newspapers 
are in charge of the courts.” 


Washington Shift 

Editor Whitelaw Reid of the New York 
Herald Tribune has long wanted his paper 
to run the colufnn “State of the Nation,” 
written by the Christian Science Mon- 
itor’s able Washington Bureau Chief Ros- 
coe Drummond. But the Trib could not 
buy the column; the Monitor allows no 
its features. This week 
“Whitey” Reid took more direct action to 
get the column and, at the same time 
filled the top spot in his paper’s 15-man 
Washington bureau, second largest news- 
paper bureau in the capital (first: the 
New York Times). He named Roscoe 
Drummond, 51, chief of the Trib’s Wash- 
ington bureau to take the place of Bert 
Andrews, who died of a heart attack last 
month (Time, Aug. 31). With Drummond 
as bureau chief, the Trib expects to put 
more emphasis on interpretive reporting. 

For such a change, the Trib could not 
have found a better man. Drummond, a 
Syracuse University graduate (’24), start- 
ed. out with the Monitor as a reporter 29 
years ago, and has since been everything 
from correspondent and European man- 
ager to chief editorial writer and executive 
editor. In Washington, his staff spent little 
time trying for beats, filed only interpre- 
tive stories under his ironclad rule: “Re- 
late yesterday's facts to today’s events to 
produce tomorrow's meaning.” Says 
Drummond: “A lot of papers would say 
we didn’t write anything but Sunday fea- 
Drummond, like most Monitor 


write four columns a week which the Trib 
will syndicate, will still do an occasional 
piece for the Monitor. 


Into Drummond's place as the Mon- 
itor’s Washington bureau chief will go 
the paper’s managing editor, William H. 
Stringer, 44, a Harvard Law School grad- 





Wolter Bennett 
Bureau Cu1er DRUMMOND 
Yesterday's facts, tomorrow's meaning. 


uate who for the past 14 years has been a 
correspondent in Monitor bureaus around 
the world. Stringer, appointed managing 
editor (i.e., chief administrative executive 
the Monitor) than a 


less 


on year ago, 
will not be replaced in that job. 
Uncle! 

In a weekly column every Saturday, 
Publisher Dorothy (“Dolly”) Schiff, so, 
of the Fair Dealing New York Post (circ. 
390,000), treats her readers to a breath- 
lessly uninhibited account of how she has 


spent her time. Last week Publisher Schiff 
took her readers out to California. “In my 





PUBLISHER SCuHiFF & HUSBAND 
Today's reader, tomorrow's grandpa. 
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Do you recognize the distinguished owner of this 1907 certs, on radio and TV, Hle’s famous, too. as a collector of rare 


Rolls-Rovee You've heard him sing at the Metropolitan, mcon- antique automobiles, His name? See next paragraph eee 
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c This gold trophy first prize at the Yes. in old as well as new cars, use Gulf- 
1952 International Motor Sports Show pride H.D. It guards against corrosion, rust 
was given to my custom-built Rolls-Royce and wear. Prevents plugging and sticking 
Silver Wraith.” writes James Melton. “I of piston rings, and clogging of oil screens. 
protect this prized possession—and my 1907 Keeps hydraulic valve lifters from sticking. 
model, too—with your new high detergency Result: fewer repairs—and minimum oil 
motor oil, Gulfpride H.D.” consumption throughout the life of the ear. 


To protect your engine—against corrosion. rust and wear—get 


Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 





Gulf OF Corporation « Gulf Refining Coopany rHE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 






Romantic harbors await you 


The Choice Cruise to 


South 


America 


...any time 
you choose 
to gO 








Life afloat is congenial and 
luxurious 











Your cruise ship’s a big modern liner 


38 days of carefree fun and comfort, spiced with 
visits to romantic ports. Pick your time to enjoy 
the trip that’s so much more than “just a way to 


get there.” Regular sailings from New York. 


Let’s say you've decided you want to see South America 
this winter—instead of just envying the people whro’ve 


been there. 


And let’s say you want to make your trip as glamor- 
ous, exciting and fun filled... as utterly convenient 


and comfortable . . . as you possibly can, 


A cruise on a Good Neighbor Liner is the trip for 
you! For these big, modern luxury liners are the only 
ones to offer all the advantages ofa wonderfully arranged 
cruise—on regular schedules that let you pick the sail- 


ing date most convenient for you. 


Each of the three beautiful liners—the Argentina, 
the Brazil, the Uruguay—is equipped to give you the 


very best in life at sea. 


All staterooms are outside with a view of sky and sea 
...and each is cheerfully and comfortably furnished, 
with plenty of closet and wardrobe space. Meals in the 
spacious dining rooms are in the finest American 
style, enlivened with piquant Latin-American dishes. 
All the facilities of a modern hotel are available for 
your comfort and convenience—from barber shop and 
beauty salon to gymnasium and library. 


On deck, you'll find a sun-drenched swimming pool, 
courts for deck tennis and shuffleboard, and lots and 
lots of space for deck chairs that invite you to utter 
relaxation. 


But the wonderful advantage you have on a Good 
Neighbor Liner is that you’re not just shown to your 


stateroom and “left to shift for yourself.” i 


You’re on a Cruise Ship. You'll have a friendly, ex- 
perienced Cruise Host and Cruise Hostess—who’ll in- 
troduce you around the ship, see to it that you find the 
kind of companionship, the kind of fun, excitement or 
relaxation you're looking for. They'll arrange every 
detail of your interesting, colorful days in port. 

The ports you'll visit. On their regular winter cruises, 
the Good Neighbor Liners take you to Trinidad, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. Also Barbados and Bahia as scheduled. In these 
fabled cities, you'll discover the glamor, the excitement, 
the other-world fascination that makes a trip to South 
America a never-to-be-forgotten experience in travel. 


Why not decide, right now, when’s the best time to 
take your South American cruise this winter. Then 
consult your local travel agent. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
and — 


Five Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





last letter,” wrote she, “I told you I was 
on my way to Los Angeles to spend my 
vacation with [my] grandchildren. And I 
promised to tell you about my adventures 
in Hollywood upon my return. . . When 
I wrote this I really had not expected to 
have anything special to report except 
possibly a meeting with a movie star or 
two But something I had not an- 
ticipated happened. I got married!* 

‘In case you missed the item when it 
was printed. . . the name of the (I hope) 
lucky man is Rudolph G. Sonneborn. . . 
He is tall, grey-haired and very handsome, 
with a beautiful speaking voice. More 
important, he has a wonderfully kind dis- 
position, and is well known as a leader in 
humanitarian causes To top it all, 
although the head of a large oil-refining 
and chemical business and a director of a 
bank, Rudolph is a liberal Democrat! My 
husband . . . is very modern in his atti- 
tude toward careers for women . .. He 
reads the New York Post avidly, ¢ 
siders its continuance as the city’s only 
crusading liberal newspaper of such vital 
importance that he is willing to have his 
wife retain her maiden name professional- 
ly and to continue to devote the major 
portion of her time to its publication. 

“My husband has no children, there- 
fore no grandchildren of his own. I think 
one of the reasons he married me was on 
iccount of the babies, who adore him. . . 
But there is one thing he can’t take. He 
doesn't like ‘Grandpa.’ I guess that sort 
of thing has to creep up on one. . . So 





the issue has been settled by their using 


the less traumatic salutation: ‘Uncle. 


Frame-Up in Prague 

Why did Associated Press Correspond- 
ent Bill Oatis confess? Newsmen all over 
the free world expected a ringing answer 
to the question when Oatis was released 
by the Czechs three 
serving two years of a 


months ago, after 
ten-year sentence 
on a charge of spying (Time, May 25). 
But they were disappointed. Frail (123 
Ibs.), tuberculous and bewildered by his 
unexpected reprieve, Oatis begged off an- 
swering until he could rest and get medi- 
cal treatment. This week, in newspapers 
all over the U.S. and in the pages of Lire, 
Bill Oatis, 39, explained not only why he 
confessed but how the Czech Communists 
first framed him in preparation tor con- 
victing him of “espionage. 

The Boss. “Prisoners 
confessions,” wrote Oatis 
that | their | chance to save 
something out of the wreckage . .. is to 
do what the police want them to do.” In 
his case, a Czech secret police agent, pos- 
ing as an official Czech information offi- 
cer, made friends with Oatis and at din- 
ner gave him background information 
which painstaking Bill Oatis dutifully re- 
corded in his notebook. The agent even 
suggested that Oatis try to smuggle the 
stories out via the U.S. diplomatic pouch 
(Oatis refused). Not long after, a Czech. 


fantastic 
because they 


make 


feel only 


* Her fourth marriage. The first three 
ard B. W. Hall, George Backer and 
ended in divorce 


to Rich- 


Ted Thack 
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Catches rainbow colors 


Kodak Signet 35 Camera 


Unsurpassed for color. . . famed 
Ektar //3.5 Lens on Kodak Signet 


35 Camera catches all the colors of 


the rainbow. 


Ultra-sharp focus . . . rangefinder 
has Vee-bearings to eliminate error. 


Velvet-smooth action . . . focus- 
ing ring rides on 50 ball bearings. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N, Y. 


Cacluse WITH 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


WELDED STEEL 


1. LESS "SHORT END" WASTE 


» FEWER JOINTS— 
LESS CHANCE OF LEAKAGE 


3. LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Only GM Welded Steel Tubing is avail- 
able in 1500-2000 foot random coils... 
as well as in straight lengths, 

or formed to your specifica 

tions. Why not find out how 

GM Tubing can help you to 

6m Stee rusine| build better products, faster. 


for less money? 


ROCHESTER PRODU 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Flash pictures simple . . . electric 
contacts built into 1/300 shutter. 
Surprisingly compact. . . 
only 18 ounces; fits pocket. 
Automatic features . . . film stop; 
double-exposure prevention. 
$92.50 incl. Federal Tax. 
Flasholder, $8.25, 


weighs 





SORE AI IO IDA GEN AGW IEY. 
We beg to 
ADVISE 


that a shipment of famed 
20 year old Martin's FINE & RARE 
Scotch Whisky has been landed 
and is available at better spirit 
shops, taverns, hostelries,and 


clubs. 


tina 






gentlemen's 


— Respectfully, 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 
importers thereof 
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S. S. UNITED STATES 


Entirely air-conditioned, with 
“climate control” in every stateroom. You cross 
in lavish comfort. Sails from New York 12 noon, 
arrives Havre early morning and 

Southampton late afternoon 
of Sth days 










THE POPULAR 
S.S. AMERICA 


She has a fan club of thou- 
sands of travelers. Spacious 
staterooms, friendly atmosphere, - 
gay companions—your ship for extra hours at sea. 
Sails from New York to Cobh in 5% days, 6% to 
Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. 


Ab finer food ard Service 
afloat or ashore 


Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


a 


“tates 
Sit 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
Offices in principal cities 


who had once applied for a job in the 
A.P. office as a translator, came to the 
A.P. office to try to sell Oatis a story 
about the whereabouts of former Czech 
Foreign Minister Vladimir Clementis, who 
had mysteriously disappeared. Oatis 
turned down the story, was surprised 
when the tipster hastily handed him a 
photo showing the room where Clementis 
had supposedly been held, then darted 
out of the office. Within seconds, six 
secret police agents entered the office, 
and one immediately made for the desk 
drawer where Oatis had dropped the pic- 
ture. Triumphantly, he picked it up and 
shouted: “Espionage!” 

Jailed and cut off from the world out- 
side, Oatis was told that the U.S. embas- 
sy “is doing nothing for you.” His captors 
gave him a swift course in Communist 
Czech law. The activities of correspond- 
ents, they said, are divided into two cate- 
gories: 1) “official reporting,” i.e., gov- 
ernment handouts, 2) “unofficial report- 
ing,” i.e., stories from any other source. 
The second, he was told, was espionage in 
Communist Czechoslovakia, even though 
it would be considered routine reporting 
in any country of the free world. His 
chief interrogator, a man with a “hideous 
smile” who said simply, “Just call me 
‘The Boss,’” confronted Oatis with ex- 
amples of his “unofficial” reporting from 
Oatis’ own notebook, including notes on 
the stories from the secret police agent. 

Other interrogators worked on Oatis in 
relays. Had not Oatis gone to U.S. em- 
bassy Military Attaché Lieut. Colonel 
George Atwood and told him about plans 
to convert Prague apartments into army 
quarters? Oatis admitted he had gone to 
Atwood with such a rumor, which he had 
heard at the Indian embassy, but only to 
check it with him, as any reporter would. 
The Communists seized on his talk with 
Atwood as additional proof of his espio- 
nage, hammered away at him for days 
with other questions, thrusting written 
confessions in front of him all the time. 
But “much of the answer” as to why he 
confessed, writes Oatis, “lies in a 42-hour 
interrogation that began at 4 a.m. on the 
sixth day of my imprisonment.” 

A Way Out? Oatis knew what to ex- 
pect, since the secret police had already 
warned him “if anyone opposes us, we 
ruin him. You'll talk; everybody talks 
here.’ For hour upon unbearable hour, 
questioners brought statements before him 
to sign. At first, Oatis objected to the 
“confession,” redrafted it and made cor- 
rections; each time it came back written 
in even stronger language. “I had been 
awake for something like 42 hours... 
They would not let me sleep till I had 
signed, and so I signed [because] of my 
absolute helplessness, convinced that my 
only hope lay in playing their game.” 

Reporter Oatis became so accustomed 
to signing documents that even when he 
was handed the draft of a letter to be 
sent to his wife (“Keep your hopes high 
and trust in the justice of the Czecho- 
slovak people, who are working for 
peace”), he copied it in his own hand- 
writing just so his wife would know he 








Associated Press 
REPORTER OaTIS 
Prisoners make fantastic confessions." 


was still alive. When Oatis later stood up 
in court, a guard at each elbow, he simply 
parroted almost “word for word a script 
they had written for me.” “Do you feel 
guilty?” asked the judge when he had fin- 
ished. “Yes, I do,” answered Oatis deject- 
edly. “Seventy days of questioning had 
taught me that was the right answer.” 

What is the secret of the Communists’ 
success at wringing confessions from their 
victims? Writes Oatis: “Sometimes it was 
the overwhelming pressure of fatigue. 
Sometimes it was the compulsion of an 
undeniable fact, sometimes the ambiguity 
of a deceptive fiction. But most of all it 
was my knowledge of their power and my 
helplessness, and my conviction that to 
confess, and to confess what they wanted 
me to confess, was my only way out. It 
was not a way out, of course. There 
wasn’t any. But I didn’t know that until 
the judge said: ‘Deset let [ten years |.’ 
and the doors of Ruzyne prison closed 
behind me.” 


Lucky Buck v. Bonanza Bill 

In a burst of publicity two months ago, 
Manhattan's tabloid Daily Mirror (circ. 
902,000) went to work to keep its summer 
circulation up by paying $25 to $1,000 
every day for “Lucky Bucks” (dollar bills 
which have the same serial number as 
those printed in the paper—Time, Aug. 
17). Within a week, everyone from bank 
presidents to taxi drivers as far away as 
Florida and California was riffling through 
his dollar bills looking for Lucky Bucks. 
Manhattan’s tabloid Daily News, biggest 
daily in the U.S.. (circ. 2,200,000), eyed 
the Mirror’s stunt coldly. But this week 
the News, which never admits to follow- 
ing the Mirror on any story or circulation 
stunt, broke out openly into the sincerest 
form of flattery. In a full-page ad, it 
blared its reply to the Mirror: “Bonanza 
Bills worth $2.750 every day! Plus an 
Extra Bonanza on Sunday.” 
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with RCA’S New Push-Button Tape Recorder 


Here’s the new idea in recording that lets 
you record what you.want, the instant you 
want it—the new RCA PusH-BuTTON Tape 
Recorder. In one compact package, RCA 
combines the most faithful reproduction 
and the easiest operation ever offered in 
recording equipment priced so low. 

Easy to Record—Just push a button and 
the RCA Tape Recorder is in action, making a 
faithful record of the sounds and voices you 
cherish, 

Easy to Play—Just push a button, and you 
hear what you've recorded—instantly. Fast 
forward and reverse speeds are push-button 


operated, too, so you can locate any portion of 
your tape recording easily. 


Easiest to Use—RCA design makes the 
RCA Tape Recorder ready to go wherever you 
want it—easy to carry—no bigger than an 
overnight bag. Easy to thread—just drop the 
tape in a slot. Easy to record your favorite 
radio programs or speeches with handy, plug- 
in jack. Two-speed operation lets you put as 
much as two hours of recording on a single tape. 


For your Home, Office, Plant, School, or 
Church — insist on the casy way to make tape 
recordings —the RCA PusH-BuTTon Tape 
Recorder. Try it, buy it at your RCA Dealer’s, 


IF IT'S WORTH RECORDING, it deserves the quality of RCA Sound Tape 
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New KING SIZE 
VICEROY 


GIVES YOU 
DOUBLE-BARRELLED 


HEALTH PROTECTION 


Amazing New 
HEALTH-GUARD he 
FILTER 
—18% Longer 

than 

Old-Style 

Filters! 
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? PLUS 
e KING-SIZE 

LENGTH 
—21% Longer— 
To Filter 
Still More! 


Now, for the first time, you can get all the 
advantages of Filter Tip and King-Size com- 
bined in one great cigarette. Yet new King-Size, 
Filter-Tip VICEROYS cost you only a penny 
or two per pack more than 
cigarettes without filters. 
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KING-SIZE FILTER-TIP 
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MEDICINE 





Half-Forgotten Poison 

The first antibiotic ever isolated by 
Nobel Prizewinner Selman Waksman was 
actinomycin, And just as Dr. Waksman 
hoped, the drug made strong medicine. 
It killed many man-killing microbes; un- 
fortunately, it acted like a man-killer as 
well. It turned out to be a cytotoxin, a 
cell poison with the strange selective trick 
of attacking some cells more than others. 
So virulent that one milligram could kill 
large chicken, actinomycin seemed far 
too dangerous ever to try on humans. 
Last week in Rome, pleasantly surprised, 
Dr. Waksman told the International Con- 


| gress of Microbiology that German scien- 


tists have finally taken the sting from his 





Publifoto 
MIcCROBIOLOGIST WAKSMAN 


A mon-killer wa tamed. 


dangerous drug and turned it into a po- 


tential weapon against cancer. 

Dr. Waksman himself tried hard to 
tame actinomycin, but none of his chemi- 
cal tricks seemed to work. After thou- 
sands of animals had been killed in his 
Rutgers University lab, he gave up and 
began hunting other antibiotics. By 1943, 
he found the wonder drug, streptomycin. 
In 1949, he and his assistants produced 
neomycin (Time, April 4, 1949). Actino- 
mycin became a half-forgotten curiosity. 
Dr. Waksman kept only a sample some- 
where in the litter on his desk. 

Meanwhile, in West Germany’s Bayer 
Institute for Experimental Pathology, oth- 
er researchers read his reports on the 
drug's selective toxin. Directed by anoth- 
er Nobel Prizewinner, Professor Gerhard 
Domagk, the Germans took up where 
Waksman left off. Working with fungus 
cultures, they isolated actinomycin C, a 
new form of the original antibiotic. 

Actinomycin C worked wonders against 
some malignant tumors in animals. Un- 


like its predecessor, it had no seriously 
poisonous side effects. Cautiously (begin- 
ning with minute doses that were slowly 
raised to 250 micrograms), it was given 
to patients suffering from cancer of the 
lymphatic system. In several cases, the 
cancers shrank in size. 

On this scanty evidence, Dr. Waksman 
and his German colleagues allow them- 
selves only cautious optimism. But Waks- 
man is sure that scientists will now be go- 
ing back to the 100 or more antibiotics 
that have been discarded as too toxic. 
Perhaps others will be found among them 
to attack specific types of cancer cells. 

Delegates to the congress also reported 
progress in other fields: 

@ After seven patient years of failure, 
Britain’s Dr. Christopher H. Andrewes 
and his staff of common-cold experts re- 
ported that they had succeeded in grow- 
ing cold virus outside the human body. 
Using human lung tissue. Andrewes & Co. 
cultivated the virus in incubators, proved 
it was still potent by infecting volunteers. 
Now the researchers see their way clear 
for close studies of the cold bug's growth 
and susceptibility to drugs. Their hope: 
an eventual cold-killing vaccine. 

Q From the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, 
Dr. Frederick Traub reported that high- 
energy radiation from experimental atom 
smashers can beat the life out of tough 
bacteria and viruses. Using this tech- 
nique, doctors may be able to prevent 
such hepatitis from being 
spread by virus in transfusion plasma. 

@ Careful always to distinguish between 
“Soviet microbiology” and the ordinary 
kind, Prague’s Dr. K. Raska offered a so- 
lution to a medical puzzle: Why has the 
scarlet-fever bug dwindled in virulence 
during the past 50 years? The Soviet- 
style answer: “Deep social changes.” 


diseases as 


Capsules 

@ The polio season apparently passed its 
peak in the third week of August, about a 
fortnight earlier than usual, said the Pub- 
lic Health Service. But with 18,825 cases 
reported thus far, 1953 will still rank as a 
high polio year. Only 1952 (26,016 cases) 
and 1949 ( 6) had more reported 
cases at the same date. 

@ Infants can tolerate the surgeon’s knife 
better than their parents, said Dr. Willis 
J. Potts, a pioneer in “Blue-Baby” sur- 
gery. Reason: unlike grownups, infants 
“don’t worry . . . they are not concerned 
about whether they are going to get well 
or not. They fight unconsciously to live.” 
@ Although there is no known cure for 
rheumatoid arthritis, the disease often 
burns itself out in time. For patients try- 
ing to keep in good shape during the long, 
painful siege, the University of lowa’s Dr. 
William D. Paul had some homely hints: 
for fingers and wrists, wash dishes; for 
fingers alone, milk cows; for toes and 
ankles, pick up marbles with the toes; for 
back and abdomen, try gardening. The 
very weary, said Dr. Paul, could give hips 
and knees a stiff workout in a rocking chair. 
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FOR OVERSEAS TRAVEL, TOO, United Air Lines will make your air- 


line reservations and handle your entire ticketing, through 


interline agreements with other carriers. United is the only 
airline that takes you direct to the great air and sea ports of 
both coasts and Hawaii—the best possible connections 





PLANE-AUTO TRAVEL — United Air Lines will be glad to have a 


rental car waiting for you at your destination airport if you Il 


simply request it when you make your Mainliner® reserva- 
tion. In this way, you can combine the speed of air travel on 
United Air Lines’ direct Main Line Airway with the con 


venience of having a personal car at the city you're visiting 


Both FIRST CLASS and AIR TOURIST service; seats on all flights only 








? abreast on each side of a wide aisle. 





This is United Air Lines, 
your travel headquarters 


These extra services 
can help you 


wherever you’re headed 


RESERVATIONS AND TICKETS on other airlines as well as on United 
Air Lines are available from your nearest United office. 
Chances are United Mainliners serve the destination you want 
but, if not, you'll get impartial advice on the best way to 
go—and a ticket that will cover your complete trip. We're 
glad to do this—as a courtesy to you and a service to the air 
transport industry 


ON INFORMATION OF ALL KINDS pertaining to travel in foreign 
countries or the U.S. A., your nearest United Air Lines office 
is always up to date. Prompt, time-saving information on 
fares, schedules, routes, other details is yours for the asking 
Just phone. call or write and United will gladly assist you 


Bes Money 


Tal Lake City -—henver SR2BR Cocagi 


United Air Lines serves 79 cities 


TICKETS BY WIRE (to young folks 


sonra Wa ee, UNITED 


charge-account Air Travel Cards, 

complete vacations are also 

services United offers. Or see 

an Authorized Travel Agent. Copy. 1008 nied Al Aine 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 








METROPOLITAN MOVER —artist’s conception of the “rubber subway” for underground passenger shuttling. 


Human “cargo hauling” by conveyor belt may seem 
highly unlikely to you—as it once did to transportation 
men and others concerned with moving people. But 
there’s nothing improbable about it! Already, factory 
workers ride from floor to floor on elevator belts—man- 
carrying conveyors that lift them quickly, easily and in 
complete safety. Other “humanity haulers” are now in 
the planning stages. 


Airports may use a below-ground conveyor to carry 
passengers from terminal building to plane-loading 
ramps — and save time and money by speeding plane 
departures as they speed up the flow of people. Your 
neighborhood shopping center may turn to conveyor 
belts — in the form of moving sidewalks to carry you 
from parking lot to store door. Many big cities are con- 
sidering “rubber subways”—now in operation in scale 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ~— every Sunday—ABC Radic 


» Netw 


Ride Like This ? 


model form at Goodyear—as a logical, low-cost answer 


to below ground and above ground passenger hauling. 


Each of these applications of conveyor belts has been 
developed to its present stage using principles proved 
in belt transportation of huge quantities of coal, sand, 
ore and other bulk substances over distances up to ten 
miles. Root of past and future success with conveyor 
belts is the w ay they provide low-cost, constant flow of 
a stream of materials in contrast to costlier, slower, 
intermittent operation of anything on wheels. 





Whether it’s people or packages, coal, aggregate or 
ores, the chances are the way to low-cost, high-efficiency 
transport is via conveyor belts. Call the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—for a specific answer to your 
own particular problem, or write: 

Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


wk THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE— every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 





carry you and your packages back. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


PASSENGER- CARRYING 
SUBWAY CONVEYOR 


A Express belt (15 mph) delivers cars to rolls which slow 
them, pass them to slow belt paralleling platform 


iss Conveyor platform moves ct some speed (1'4 mph) 
to permit easy departure from cars end 
quick transfer to standard platform leading to exit 
Cc Turn-cround carries empty cars to 
return run of system 


D loading platform assures one-way 
passenger flow without jams 


QUICK, TWO-WAY TRAFFIC between floors 
in factories and similar buildings is 
assured by man-lift belts like this, 
j giving maximum speed in least space 


GO0O0D, YEAR 


FASTER PLANE-LOADING through the use of passenger carrying belts may 
be an airport feature of tomorrow. 





SUPERSERVICE FOR SHOPPING CENTERS, this moving sidewalk conveyor belt 
will carry you quickly from parking lot to your favorite store, and will 


an 
quickly supply you with Hose (air, water, 
steam, oil, special), Belting (V-belts, trans 
mission, conveyor, elevator), and other 
industrial rubber products. Look for him 
in the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory under “Rubber Products” or 
Rubber Goods 
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ght Lior ebon 


For those who take a personal satisfaction in choos- 
ing only the finest in all things, the highlight of 
twilight is a drink made with Kentucky Tavern. 
“The Aristocrat of Bonds’’ has been a parc of their 
satisfactory world for generations. 


Glenmore Distillerics Company « Louisville, Kentucky 












NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





MUSIC 


Sadler's Return 


Posters went up and box-office business 
hummed across the U.S. and Canada. 
Britain’s renowned Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Company was heading across the Atlantic 
for its third tour of America. The com- 
pany flew in to New York last week de- 
termined to give more than half a million 
fans their money’s worth; among other 
things, it cleared through customs scenery 
and costumes for ten productions, plus 
4,530 ballet slippers, i.e., about 50 pairs 
for each dancer. 

This week the company began its tour 
with a four-week visit in Manhattan’s 
packed Metropolitan Opera House. Famed 
Ballerina Margot Fonteyn, fully recov- 
ered from a six months’ bout with the 
aftereffects of diphtheria, headed the cast 
again, and among the lesser stars were Vi- 
oletta Elvin, Nadia Nerina, Rowena Jack- 
son, Michael Somes and a promising new- 
comer to the troupe, Svetlana Beriosova. 
Opening-night number: a full-length ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake, with 
sparkling new costumes and scenery and 
changes in the choreography which length- 
ened the 58-year-old masterpiece to a full 
four acts. 

The result, as eye-filling as ever, was an 
example of what Sadler's Wells likes to 
do best: the full-length romantic ballet 
in classical style. The ballet chorus, dressed 
in autumn colors as peasants, in regal pur- 
court maid in 
made a gorgeous 














ples and crimsons as 
severe white as swans, 
frame for the principal action. Among the 
brightest spots: Fonteyn’s touching pan- 
tomime as the bewitched 
and her vicious precision in her alternate 
role as the magician’s wicked daughter; 
Dancer Somes’s hurtling leaps in the court 
scene; a new “Neapolitan” duet (danced 


swan-princess 





Maurey G 
PIANIST MCPARTLAND 
Sizzling, rippling, larruping. 
pling ping 
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Houston Rogers 


BALLERINA FonteyYN & COMPANY IN “SWAN LAKE” 
Humming, sparkling, traditional. 


by Julia Farron and Alexander Grant) 
that nearly stopped the show. 

Although it has half a satchelful of new 
works in its American repertory, @.g., 
Principal Choreographer Frederick Ash- 
ton’s Homage to the Queen and Daphnis 
and Chloe and John Cranko's The Shadow, 
most of Sadler's ten works are story bal- 
lets in the romantic tradition. But mo- 
dernity and novelty are not everything: 
the company’s four weeks at the Met are 
almost y sold out, and its 15 
weeks on the road are solidly booked. 





compl 


From London ballet news 
last week: the premiére of a new number, 
The Lady in the Ice, with scenario and 
sets by Orson W elles. Welles, challenged 
to try a ballet at a chance meeting with 
Choreographer Roland Petit in Paris, 
tossed off a scenario idea on the spot: a 
young girl is frozen in a block of ice; 
thawed out by a young man’s ardent danc- 
ing, she comes to life, but as her enthusi- 
asm waxes, his wears out, and at the end it 
is he who is frozen solid. Welles helped 
with the staging through with a 
method of Heroine Colette 
Marchand as if she were suspended in ice. 
Near the finish, he was dithering nervous- 
ly in the wings when a drapery covering 
the frozen hero began to tear as it was 
raised. Stagehands began to panic, but 
Welles rose to the occasion: “Continues! 
Contin he yelled. “Let it tear! C’est 
magnifique!’’ The audience gave Welles 
an ovation. But in later performances 
the company had to be content with an 
untorn drapery; the first-night tear was 
too hard to duplicate. 


came more 


came 


displaying 





Post-Dixieland Piano 

Like sidewalk superintendents, jazz fans 
like to watch and listen toa ¢ licking combo 
even if they know little about what is ac- 
tually going on. The least among the initi- 
ates can watch a hot lick go sailing from 


one performer to another like a hot rivet, 
and appreciate the way it gets deftly 
caught and driven home before it coo:s. 
When such a flurry of faster and faster 
tosses is completed without disaster, the 
jazz fan has a tendency to laugh his appre- 
ciation out loud. 

There is a plenty of appreciative laugh- 
ter this week at Manhattan’s Hickory 
House, where Pianist Marian McPartland 
ind her trio toss their sizzling ideas back 
& forth on a raised platform in the center 
of a big oval bar. Thirty-five-year-old 
Marian, long, lean and sun-tanned, sits at 
the baby grand with an inward look in her 
eyes as her fingers ripple easily over the 
| yoard. Behind her are her solid side- 
men, Bass Fiddler Bob Carter and Drum- 
mer Joe Morello, flicking out accompani- 
ments. The result is some of the cleanest, 
most jazz to be 





inventive 
heard anywhere. 

Quartering the Apple. The music is 
soft, even in its occasional larruping cli- 
maxes, and modern in its distilled disso- 
nances, and it always keeps the original 
tune in mind. It three basic 
models: 1) and intimate, as in My 
Funny Valentine, when Marian seems to 
dissect the tune pensively, as if she were 
quartering an apple, then puts it all neatly 
together again better than new; 2) at 
breakneck tempo, as in Liza, where the 
tune dashes off in improbable directions 
and fetches up, quivering, back where it 
rted; 3) production numbers, as _ in 
, ghter on Tenth Avenue, in which the 
pianist may start off in concert style, fall 
into a swinging beat, throw in a dash of 


“progressiv e” 


comes in 
slow 








counterpoint, and conclude with a sweep- 


uns. 


ing finale full of big chords and scale r 

Concert style comes easily to English 
born Pianist McPartland. She studied har- 
mony, counterpoint, violin and piano at 
London's famed Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic in her teens. But all the while she was 
Jazz Pianists Art 
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listening to records of 
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high-fidelity tone 


THE PROVINCIAL 24, Newest achievement 
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Tatum, Fats Waller, Earl Hines and Mel 
Powell. and taking a more than occasional 
fling at jazz herself “behind locked doors.” 

A Feel for the Beat. Eventually, Mar- 
ian toured as an entertainer for ENSA, 
the British version of the USO, and then 
switched to the USO itself. She landed in 
Normandy soon after the first troops, and 
a few months later in Belgium met Dixie- 
land Cornettist Jimmy McPartland, a pri- 
vate in the 2nd Division. They were mar- 
ried in Aachen, and two years later had 
their own Dixieland band in Chicago 
(Time. May 5. 1947). 

Marian’s music has never been in the 
same style as Jimmy's. Although she can 
sock out a solid Southern jump when she 
wants to, she prefers the subtler, post- 
Dixieland style which aims to “feel” the 
beat instead of landing on it with both 
feet. Two years ago she formed her own 
trio, has been touring and-recording (for 
Savoy) ever since. Pianist McPartland 
loves it as much as her doting sidewalk 
superintendents. Her contented sum-up 
“Tt’s just not work.” 


' . 
Europe's Finest 

At the Edinburgh Festival. three famed 
fiddlers were unable to decide who should 
take which part in Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
Three Violins last week, ended up by 
drawing lots. Isaac Stern and Yehudi 
Menuhin drew first and third. The second 
part went to Italy’s Gioconda de Vito, 46 
all but unknown in the U.S. but usually 
called Europe’s No. 1 woman violinist. 

Edinburgh has featured a three-century 
capsule history of violin music this year, 
so it was only fitting that Italy, home of 
the violin, should send Gioconda de Vito, 
along with the string-strong Rome Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Virtuosi di Roma, 
and Conductors Vittorio Gui and Fernan- 
do Previtali.* De Vito and her country- 
men have been among the hits of the 
festival. 

Violinist de Vito, a handsome, erect 
woman with grey hair and dark eyes, was 
opening-night soloist. On the concert 
stage. she showed her Latin dash at once, 
tucking her violin under her chin with a 
flourish, then working both hands in the 
air to limber them before attacking the 
music. Her tone had none of the acid bril- 
liance of a Heifetz, but in roundness and 
warmth resembled Kreisler’s. She scorned 
fireworks or virtuosity. “She is an artist,” 
said one De Vito fan, “not a virtuoso. 
In the Vivaldi concerto last week her 
violin was warm and passionate, blending 
with the stronger tones of Stern and Men- 
uhin in a performance which all but 
capped the festival. 

Troublesome Tunes. Gioconda de Vito 
was born in the south Italian hill town of 
Martina Franca, locally famed for its 
bandits. where her father was a well-to-do 
owner of vineyards. Music was in the air, 
and she was picking out tunes on the 


mandolin before she was four, soon 


The Italian government also sent one of its 
Stradivarius, 
which it bought this year for about $50,000 and 
lent to Violinist de Vito for life. 


prize possessions, th Tuscan" 








Brion Seed 


VIOLINIST DE VITO 
Before the attack, a tuck. 


switched to the violin. Curiously, she 
could not (and still cannot) carry a tune. 
This failure almost cost her the chance to 
study at the Pesaro conservatory, but her 
fiddling got her by, and in two years she 
had carried away all available prizes. At 
17 she won a violin professorship at the 
Bari conservatory. 

Her family objected to an international 
career, and De Vito did not seem to mind 
staying at home. She did go to Paris in 
the early ‘30s, and played Bach for an 
enthusiastic Arturo Toscanini. “That's the 
way Bach should be played,” said the 
Maestro. But De Vito had no great in- 
terest in becoming a touring soloist. What 
pleased her most was the unique honor of 
being named, in 1944, a lifetime professor 
at Rome’s St. Cecilia Academy, one of 
the oldest musical institutions in the 
world. 

Hard to Please. In 1946 De Vito ven- 
tured as far as England, where she met 
David Bicknell, an executive of the 
H.M.V. record company. He promptly 
persuaded her to make some recordings 
and to appear with several British and 
European orchestras, and her true inter- 
national career began. 

In 1949 she married Bicknell, now 
spends a good part of each year in Eng- 
land. Hard to please about her own per- 
formances, she worked on the Brahms 
concerto for eleven years before she de- 
cided it was ready for the public. It was 
only recently, almost two decades after 
that first public performance, that she 
solved one particular passage to her com- 
plete satisfaction. 

De Vito has been asked several times 
to tour the U.S., once actually signed a 
contract, but her mother died and she can- 
celed the trip. As a next best thing. RCA 
Victor plans to release some of her rec- 
ords soon, but De Vito, ever the perfec- 
tionist, is underjoyed. “I don't like any 
of them,” she says. 
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A WEEKEND IN 


THE WOODS 


How long has it been? How 
long since you wandered 
through the towering trees, 
filled your lungs with fresh 
forest air, startled to the snap- 
ping of twigs afoot... and 
stalked game? Try it again this 
weekend! Take a Winchester 
Model 61 with you; when you 
spot your game, he’s yours. 
This great, pump action 22 
rifle comes up as fast as point- 
ing your finger—and fires with 
extreme speed and accuracy. 
Whatever your game, you'll 
shoot better... 


with a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARE 


MODEL 61 


® Winchester Proof (chrome- 
molybdenum) Steel barrel 
and action. 

® Smooth slide action, 






















@ Cross action safety trigger 
lock. 

@ Handles Short, Long and 

Long Rifle cartridges in- 

terchangeably. 


$55.15 


Price subject to change 
without notice 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC,, NEW HAVEN 4, CONN, 
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Salt Dust in Utah 


The average U.S. car-owner has a def- 
inite and jaundiced image of a hot-rod: a 
souped-up old jalopy driven by some wild- 
eyed youngster, usually seen bulling 
through traffic, fenders flapping and ex- 
haust stacks rumbling. But last week, on 
Utah’s Bonneville salt flats, a superior 
sort of hot-rod was in evidence: hand- 
some, beautifully tuned machines built 
by safety-conscious young men who could 
talk intelligent shop with any engineer 
in Detroit. 

The occasion was the Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Hot-Rod Time Trials, and some 
250 drivers from 19 states were entered. 


least twice the ordinary horsepower. One 
car flipped over at 240 m.p.h.; the driver, 
protected by safety belts and roll-over 
bars, got out with a broken leg. But the 
others, whistling eerily over the 14-mile 
course, shattered records in three Interna- 
tional classes, some that had stood since 
the late 1930s, when four of Nazi Ger- 
many’s biggest automakers spent huge 
sums on a series of super-racers to help 
glorify Hitler. The new record-holders 
@ LeRoy Neumayer, 23. a Compton, 
Calif. mechanic, who drove a 300-plus 
h.p. Class B (305 to 488 cu. in.) stream- 
liner owned by auto supply shop operator 
Chet Herbert, 25, who used to race hot- 
rods himself until he was stricken with 





Driver Hooper & STREAMLINED Hot-Rop 
With dynamite & rooster tails. 


Each one drove a car hand-built from 
standard stock parts and revamped for 
racing, had spent uncounted hours and up 
to $7,000 on the finished product. Some 
drove souped-up Ford sedans with the 
tops chopped, i.e., lowered, others built 
bullet-shaped racers from aircraft tanks, 
called them “Lakesters” for the dry lakes 
they race on. The engines gleamed like 
platinum; for fuel some burned an ex- 
plosive mixture of methyl alcohol and 
nitromethane. “Fuel?” snorted an oil- 
company observer. “It belongs in the 
class with dynamite.” 

Whipping over the flats, kicking up big 
rooster tails of salt dust, the racers looked 
more like shuttling ants than cars. A tiny 
Class “O” (91 cu. in. of cylinder space, 
the smallest classification) Lakester 
buzzed along at 111.46 m.p-h., a bigger 
version got up to 188.08 m.p.h., a sleek 
streamliner with two V-8 engines churning 
600 h.p. reached 255.41 m.p-h. By the 
time the Nationals were over, U.S. records 
in 15 classes had been smashed, and the 
hot-rodders were just getting started. 

After the others had left, six cars, all 
sleek streamliners, stayed behind to take 
a crack at International speed records. 
Like their smaller brothers, the stream- 
liners were put together from stock parts. 
But there the resemblance ended. Their 
teardrop bodies were made of sleek 





| Fiberglas or hammered aluminum, their 
| stock engines retooled and refitted for at 


polio. The records: a blazing 233.31 m.p.h, 
for five miles, 230.53 m.p.h. over’a ten- 
kilometer distance. 

@ Dana L. Fuller Jr., 26, a California 
trucker, whose supercharged red and yel- 
low diesel went to 168.98 m.p.h. for one 
kilometer, 199.32 m.p.h. over the mile. 
@ Mal Hooper, 25, a Los Angeles tele- 
phone-company lineman, who drove a 
shiny streamliner with a Class C (up to 
300 cu. in.) V-8 engine over the cement- 
hard flats to six new International rec- 
ords, hitting more than 230 m.p.h. at dis- 
tances from one kilometer to ten kilo- 
meters. 

There was no whooping over the rec- 
ords. As serious as pilots testing new jets, 
the hot-rodders think speed is only part 
of their task. They feel they are helping 
Detroit’s engineers by trying out new 
ideas such as magnesium wheels and “spot 
brakes” that are less likely to freeze since 
they grab only at selected spots instead 
of all around the drum. Besides, it’s the 
builder, not the driver, who counts. Said 
Diesel Champion Fuller: “You just open 
her up. If she has it, she'll go. If she 
hasn’t, she won't.” 


First or Fifth? 


Brooklyn baseball fans are a faithful 
and long-suffering lot. Six times since 
1916, the fans have gone into a fine 
frenzy over a National League pennant, 
only to see their Dodgers ignominiously 
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Richard 
BROOKLYN'S Darssen 
‘Lam sick of hearing .. 


Meek 


Stengel: ' 
beaten in the World Series. This year the 
Dodgers are determined to make amends, 
By last week one of the hottest Dodger 
teams in years had run away with the Na- 
tional League race. won 98 games while 
losing only 44, and clinched the pennant 
with twelve still to play. Reading the 
statistics. wiseacres made the Dodgers fa- 
vorites to beat the American League’s 
New York Yankees in the Series and win 
their first World’s ( “hampionship. 

Faith in Figures. The betters showed 
faith in the figures, and the figures prove 
incontestably that Brooklyn Manager 
Charley Dressen has a team of rare power. 

Five Dodger regulars are hitting over 
+300: QOutfielder Carl Furillo leads the 
league at .344; Outfielders Duke Snider 
and Jackie Robinson, First Baseman Gil 
Hodges and Catcher Roy Campanella are 
among the league's top batters. The Dodg- 
ers have hit a club record of 196 home runs 
—40 of them by Campanella, who has 
also set an alltime catcher’s record for 
runs batted in (139). Brooklyn leads the 
league in fielding, and its pitching staff, 
though weakened by the failure of last 
year’s relief man Joe Black to come 
through as a regular starter, has turned 
up some pleasant surprises: Carl Erskine 
(19-6) and venerable Preacher Roe (11-2). 

Even more important, Dressen’s 1953 
Dodgers have played their best when the 
chips were down. Last year the Dodgers 
fattened up on second-division clubs, lost 
to the strong teams. This year Brooklyn 
trampled all opposition, won 30 of its 
last 37 games in the pennant drive. Growls 
Dressen: “We're in no mood to coast. The 
series will take care of itself.” 

Faith in an Old Habit. Brooklyn will 
need its power. In the American League, 
the Yankees have made the same kind of 
runaway; this week, by beating second- 
place Cleveland two in a row, they clinched 
the pennant with a 13-game lead. Manager 
Casey Stengel has a cool, battle-hardened 
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at the Dodgers: 
), Eddie Lopat (15-3), 
Vic Raschi (12-5), onetime National 
Leaguer Johnny Sain (14-6). Backing 
them up is the greatest money pitcher in 
either league: Allie Reynolds. who at 34 
can still pitch his way out of a tight spot 
with three blistering fast balls. Though 
Yankee hitters are less fearsome than the 
Dodgers, four regulars are over .300. Catch- 
er Yogi Berra, Outfielders Hank Bauer and 
Gene Woodling, Pinchhitter Johnny Mize 
can all deliver the big hit with men on 
bases. And in Mickey Mantle (.297) the 
Yankees have a bubblegum-popping young- 
ster who runs like a scared whippet and 
can slam a ball out of any ball park in 
the country. 

Casey Stengel, going after his fifth con- 
secutive World’s Championship, is making 
no predictions. But neither he nor his 
team is conceding the Dodgers anything, 
and the Yankees have a habit of winning 
the big ones. Says Stengel: “I'm sick of 
hearing how great those Dodgers are and 
what they'll do to us in the World Series. 
We may fool a few people.” 


pitching staff to throw 
Whitey Ford (17-5 


Scoreboard 


@ At Doncaster, England, in one of the 
classic events of the British racing season, 
Brigadier Wilfred Wyatt's Premonition, 
third choice in a field of eleven, beat 
Queen Elizabeth's favored colt Aureole to 
win the St. Leger stakes. 

@ In Manhattan, a picked crew of eight 
husky Norwegian sailors won gold belt 
buckles in the annual International Life- 
boat Race by outrowing a favored U.S. 
crew along a 14-mile Hudson River 
course. Time: 14:15.8. 

@ At Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, Mexico’s 
Dr. Rodolfo Arujo won the Tenth Inter- 
national Tuna Tournament for his coun- 
try’s team by landing the match’s largest 
tuna, a 723-lb. bluefin, taken in 1 hr. 
45 min. Next. in order of finish: Argen- 
tina, Cuba, The Netherlands. The U.S. 
team failed to boat a fish. 


@ At Belmont Park, prepping for the 
Sysonby Mile and “the race of the cen- 
tury” against Tom Fool, Alfred G. Van- 


derbilt’s Native Dancer, still limping after 
an operation for an injured hoof, was 
withdrawn from all races until it heals, 
Possible rendezvous for the Dancer and 
Tom Fool: the Pimlico Special in late 
October. 

@ In Miami, Lightweight Champion Jim- 
my Carter, taking it easy in a non-title 
fight, was surprised and jabbed out of a 
split, ten-round decision by an unranked 
boxer named Johnny Cunningham. win- 
ner of only eight of 35 professional fights. 
@ On Long Island Sound, a team of U.S. 
Six-Meter sailors outran the British four 
races in a row to keep the British-Ameri- 
can Cup, which ad U.S. has held since 
1930. In this week's wanhaka Cup com- 
petitions, also for Si Meters the British 
challenger Marylette got off to a sad start 
by snapping her mast in a stiff breeze, 
while the U.S. defender Llanoria, sup- 
posedly left hopelessly behind with a torn 
mainsail, plodded home to win under 
Genoa jib and spinnaker. 
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The Lost Positive 


! know a little man both ept and ert. 

And intro? extro? No, he’s just a vert. 

Sheveled and couth and kempt, pecuni- 
ous, ane; 

His image trudes upon the ceptive 
brain, 


Rhymester David McCord is fascinat- 
ed by what happened to the positive form 
of such common words as inept, inert, 
disheveled. uncouth and unkempt. For 
years, McCord, who is secretary of the 
Alumni Fund of Harvard University and 
a well-known writer of light verse, has 
waged a happy campaign for the restora- 
tion of what he calls the Lost Positive. 
For amusement he writes sprightly rhymes 
full of positives, like the one above (which 
he calls Gloss) published in the January 
Harper's Magazine. 

Last week it looked as if McCord’s 
campaign was getting somewhere. New 
York Herald Tribune Columnist John 
Crosby had “dorsed” the trend, pro- 
claimed himself a member of the “Society 
for the Restoration of Lost Positives.” 
Later, a smart copywriter for Gimbels 
picked up the idea, blazoned an eight- 
column ad for fall college fashions: 
“couth, kempt, sheveled . . . that’s how 
college girls will look this fall.” 

But McCord was already ahead of 
them. Cloistered in his Harvard office, he 
was busy turning out more Lost Posi- 
tives: licit, iterate, fulgent, prentice, pla- 
cable, delible, souciant, effable, vertently, 


Jangled, sponsible, pression, fatigable. Mc- 
Cord says he prefers real Lost Positives, 
but for fun sometimes uses false ones, 
such as pistle. “The prefix in that word is 
really not the Latin e but the Greek epi,” 
he explains. This justified his reply to a 
friend who sent him a clipping with a 
note: “Lighted to ward the closed which 
is cised from day’s /rish Times.” Mc- 
Cord wrote back: “Pistle ceived and tents 
gladly noted.” 

McCord even got around to another 
Lost Positive verse which begins 


Some day, full of ertia 
lll be taking off for Persia. 





Knick Knackatory 

George Bernard Shaw called it his 
“magnificent library in Bloomsbury.” 
Samuel Butler said the two places where 
he was happiest were home and the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Many of the best brains of the last two 
centuries have felt indebted to the knowl- 
edge-lined old institution in London where 
the British have assembled what is prob- 
ably the world’s most comprehensive col- 
lection of information, There Gibbon and 
Macaulay did their historical research, 
Boswell perfected the technique of biog- 
raphy, Carlyle studied the intricacies of 
the French Revolution (and complained 
of “my museum headache”). Young 
Charles Dickens came to study, Darwin 
to solidify his ideas for On the Origin of 
Species. Karl Marx gathered the wool 
which went into Das Kapital, most of 


John Sadovy 


ReapinG Room or THE British Museum 
A national bookshelf for the benefit of mankind. 
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which he wrote in the great, quiet, dome- 
capped Reading Room. 

Adam's Apron. Last week the British 
Museum was celebrating its 200th birth- 
day, and with typical scholarly restraint 
was making no great hullabaloo over the 
anniversary. The only variation in the 
routine in the huge, Grecian-facaded 
building in Great Russell Street was an 
exhibition of the Sloane Manuscripts, 
part of the collection on which the mu- 
seum was founded in 1753. 

Sir Hans Sloane, a prosperous 18th 
century physician who developed a pas- 
sion for collecting, scurried over the world 
like a pack rat, assembling books, manu- 
scripts, Roman, Egyptian and Asiatic 
antiquities, coins, medals and works of 
art. Sloane's friends (among them: Isaac 
Newton, Samuel Pepys, Christopher 
Wren, Alexander Pope) sent him odd 
things from everywhere. One friend, Poet 
Thomas Hearne, versified that he had 
collected for the good doctor: 


A snake skin which you may believe 

The serpent cast that tempted Eve. 

A fig-leaf apron, ’tis the same 

Which Adam wore to hide his shame... 

It is my wish, it is my glory to furnish 
your knick knackatory. 


Before he died, Sloane willed his knick 
knackatory to the British nation, to be 
preserved for “the glory of God ... and 
benefit of mankind.” George II accepted, 
and the museum opened in 1759. 

Alice's Present. It has been growing 
ever since. Late in the roth century, the 
Natural History section was moved to 
Kensington, and today the Bloomsbury 
institution consists of two main parts:’ 
the Library, with its Reading Room, and 
the Museum. The library, Britain’s na- 
tional bookshelf, contains between seven 
and eight million volumes on 64 miles of 
shelves. It receives everything published 
in Britain and its colonies, from poetry 
anthologies to comic books (about 37,- 
ooo new volumes a year, plus 162,540 
single copies of newspapers). Among the 
treasures: eight copies of the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare's plays; the origi- 
nal articles placed before King John at 
Runnymede in 1215; the menu for the 
coronation banquet of Henry IV (1399): 
the manuscript of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland, inscribed as “a Christmas 
gift to a dear child in memory of a sum- 
mer day.” There is also a fine collection 
of early Bibles, including the 4th century 
Codex Sinaiticus, for which the museum 
paid Soviet Russia £100,000 (then about 
$500,000) in 1933. 

Elgin's Marbles. The non-library part 
of the museum has, among other things, 
a painting by the 4th century Chinese 
artist Ku K’ai-chih and one of the world’s 
best collections of Diirer woodcuts and 
drawings. Its antiquities from Ur and 
Nineveh are outstanding; its Egyptian col- 
lection includes the famed Rosetta stone. 
The most notable items are the Elgin 
Marbles, taken from the Parthenon in 
Athens and donated by Lord Elgin in 1816. 

This section of the museum attracts and 
inspires thousands of visitors, but it is the 
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Look at a Kaiser this way... 


You'll see why... from every angle...it’s America’s best all around value. 


Roomier comfort! You Smoother ride! Kaiser 
could pay $1,000 more and holds you snug to the road 
still not get as roomy a car. with the lowest center of 
Kaiser's seating width gravity of any standard 
(63") and leg room (45” in American sedan and perfect 
front) are greater than spring suspension. Kaiser's 
you'll find in three of the weight-to-power ratio makes 


most expensive cars! riding feel like flying. 


Finer engineering! You're looking 
at America’s strongest-braced 
chassis — with five cross-girders, 
plus x-member. Its hypoid-geared 
rear axle and 100% counterbalanced 
crankshaft are examples of 
engineering found in expensive cars! 


How do you judge a car? 


Smarter Styling! Kaiser's 
low European-type styling 
and color-styled interiors 
are beyond comparison in 
the medium-price field. 
Instead of broadcloth you 
find luxurious bouclé vinyl, 
as in custom-built cars. 


On engineering? roominess? 
ride? or styling? 

If you measure Kaiser against 
any other medium-price car, 
you'll find Kaiser's so far ahead 
there’s just no comparison! 

For Kaiser gives you all the 
luxury styling...all the roomy 
comfort of an expensive car. 

Yet it delivers the economy of 
a lowest-price car...up to 24.9 
miles a gallon with Hydra-Matic 

-as proved in economy test 
by Popular Mechanics! 

Plus performance and safety 
unmatched at any price! 

All this adds up to the greatest 
value on the road today. Value 
that’s increasing daily as Kaiser's 
vast $62,000,000 expansion 
program rolls into high gear. 

See your Kaiser dealer for 
exceptional trade-in allowances! 
Choice of Standard, Overdrive*, 
Hydra-Matic® drives, plus new — 


lowest cost—Kaiser Power steering* 


Drive the Kaiser... America’s most beautiful car... winner of 14 international awards 


Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News” Monday thru Friday, CBS Network. Sponsored by your Kaiser dealer. *op: 
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library which is most used and respected 
by the world’s scholars. Says Novelist An- 
gus Wilson, who is deputy superintendent 
of the Reading Room of the museum: 
“Without the resources of the British 
Museum Library, most of the great schol- 
arly projects which still distinguish this 
country . . . could not appear.” 


an important NEW BOOKLET 
—HOW and WHY Rockford, Il. 


relighted its school system 


The Great Conversation 

Higher education in the U.S. is chaotic 
and is bogged down in makeshift adjust- 
ments to environment, too much voca- 
tional specialization and lack of a basic 
philosophy. This is the theme of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins’ new book, The Con- 
flict in Education (Harper; $2), pub- 
lished this week. Educator Hutchins, long- 
time (1929-51) head of the University of 
Chicago and now associate director of the 
Ford Foundation, warns that unless the 
universities begin preparing students to 
participate in the “Great Conversation 
that began with the dawn of history and 
continues at the present day,” the outlook 
for Western civilization is indeed grim. 

What worries Dr. Hutchins most is the 
pressure on higher education to adjust it- 
self to the prevailing social and political 
mures of the majority. Says Hutchins: 
“Everybody is supposed to be like every- 
body else. The doctrine of adaptation has 
won the day.” All wrong, he says: “The 
history and tradition of our country make 
it plain that the essence of the American 
way of life is its hospitality to criticism, 
protest, unpopular opinions and independ- 
ent thought.” 

Specialization, or what Hutchins calls 
“the doctrine of the ad hoc,” is another 
plague afflicting higher education. Courses 
are offered in everything from how to be a 
beautician to how to drive an automobile, 
while the bases of the oldtime classical 
education receive less and less attention. 
“The process of specialization has . . . 
turned out to be a process of inhibition 
. + In the United States, we have discov- 
ered that | a specialist ] can be a man who 
learns less and less about less and less.” 

The third great evil, says Hutchins, is 
the concept of education as a means of 
furthering this or that social doctrine. 










@ 24-page case-history report 


@ 7 pages of actual “before” and 
“after” photos 


@ how the program was planned 
@ how the program was financed 
@ the benefits of improved lighting 
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Send for this FREE BOOKLET today! 
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Here is the factual story of a community 
faced with overcrowded and underlighted 
schools. Read how the people and school 
officials of Rockford solved the same prob- 
lem that today threatens hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s communities .. . perhaps yours is one. 

This is an informative and helpful 


Fill out and mail 
the coupon below 








report for every school board member, 
administrator, teacher and parent. America’s 
classrooms need more and better light to 
protect precious young eyes. This booklet 
may suggest a way to get your relighting 
program started. Write for your free 
copy today! 


“DECIDEDLY SETTER” 
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Hutchins uses the same paddle to wallop 
both John Dewey and T. S. Eliot, who 
espoused opposed educational philoso- 
phies. Dewey held that education should 
be used to further social reform. Eliot, 
while disapproving of “reconstructional- 
ism,” is just as bad, Hutchins says, be- 
cause he proclaims that “education should 
help to preserve the class and select 
the elite.” 

The conformists, the specialists, the 
pragmatists and the reconstructionalists 
are all wrong, says Hutchins. Education 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. Lighting Pitres should be neither a means toward earn- 
| 5472 Bulwer Ave. | ing a living nor of promoting social re- 
| St. Louis 7, Missouri ae ; | | form. Education should be liberal, its ob- 

* | In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario | ject “to prepare the young to educate 

ts | Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of the Rockford School Relighting | themselves throughout ‘their lives.” With 

| Report. | | such an education, a man can take part in 

Name ~ | the continuing Great Conversation, and 

| Address __ = — | | himself seek the answer to the over- 

1 City ance Stace | | whelming question: “What is the nature 
Fs sees cee ses aes ces ce en cee res wa cms came a se ae ew a —-----— ——— — — — — ——— J | and destiny of man?” 
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Now-Transcontinental Travel 


on the New DC:7 Flagship 


In introducing the new DC-7 Flagship, American Airlines 
again demonstrates its leadership in air transportation with 
the first nonstop coast-to-coast service. For the first time in 
history—and at no extra fare—travelers will span the 


nation in less than eight hours. 


Highlighting the many new developments in this magnificent 
Flagship are the special soundproofing that makes it the 
quietest plane aloft, the new 3250 horsepower “I urbo 

( ‘ompound” ce ngines , and an air conditioning system that 


operates on the ‘ground as well as in the air. 


Beginning November 29th, there will be two round-trip DC 
nonstop flights daily at regular Flagship fares. Make your 
reservation reith American Airlines now. Be among the first 


travelers in history to enjoy coast-to-coast service nonstop. 


TAmericas Leading A irline 











For Menus of Distinction 
Champion Ariel Cover lends a distinctive appear- 


ance to menus, programs, covers, and announce 


ments. It is available in a range of attractive clear 


colors and in three weights. It is suitable for offset 
lithography and letterpress yrinting. 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 
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"Too Darned Dignified" 


Be strong, and quit yourselves like men 
... and fight. 
—I Samuel 4:9 


Dwight Eisenhower and his wife 
dropped into the chapel at Denver’s Low- 
ry Air Force Base last week and listened 
to a forcefully delivered sermon on that 
theme. The chaplain retold the rugged 
Old Testament story of how the Israelites, 
trusting in the sacred ark of the covenant 
as a magic talisman, had fought slackly 
against the Philistines, and of how the 
Philistines smote 30,000 Israelites by fol- 
lowing the sturdy advice of J Samuel 4:0. 
The chaplain’s point: too many rely for 
help and salvation on religious symbols 
and make too little personal effort to- 
ward faith. 

Afterward, chatting over coffee and pe- 
can rolls at an officers’ club reception 
on the air base, Ike Eisenhower gave 
the sermon his endorsement, and told 
a little about his own taste in preach- 
ing: ‘Mamie and I were having an argu- 
ment about what denomination the chap- 
lain belonged to. Mamie thought he was 
an Episcopalian. I knew he wasn’t a Pres- 
byterian when he said ‘trespasses’ instead 
of ‘debts’ in the Lord's Prayer. But I knew 
he wasn’t an Episcopalian. They are too 
darn dignified. I like to be enthusiastic.” 

The chaplain was Lieut. Colonel War- 
ren E. Ferguson, 38, a veteran of the 
Normandy and northern France cam- 
paigns who holds the Silver Star and Pur- 
ple Heart, and a Southern Baptist who 
did his prewar preaching in Tupelo, Miss. 


Cosmic Lubritorium 


In due time, the word came to Father 
Divine, self-proclaimed God-in-the-flesh: 
Philadelphia was going to have a vi . 
tion by Detroit’s Prophet Jones, Domin- 
ion Ruler of the Church of the Universal 
Triumph, who has established a lien on 
divinity himself. Forth from Father Di- 
vine’s headquarters in Philadelphia went 
a cordial invitation: Would the Prophet 
attend the consecration of the Father's 
new 73-acre heaven in swank suburban 
Montgomery County? 

Prompt and courtly was the Prophet 
Jones’s reply: “Your Godliness...1... 
know the chassis of your mind has been 
carried up into a divine cosmic lubri- 
torium. i herewith graciously, humbly 
and sincerely, yet royally, accept your in- 
vitation to attend.” 

A Peach & a Pear. One morning last 
week, the North Philadelphia station 
looked like five minutes to Judgment Day 
as some 1,500 happy and expectant fol- 
lowers of the two leaders waited for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's Red Arrow bear- 
ing the Prophet. When it arrived, things 
nearly got out of hand. 

First came Prophet Jones’s 26 pieces of 
luggage, containing some of his 400 suits 
and his $12,900 white mink coat (Time, 
March 2). Then, with an entourage in- 
cluding two valets, two secretaries, a hair- 
dresser, two bodyguards and a cook, came 
Prophet James F. Jones himself. When 
about 15 yards separated him from Father 
Divine and his blonde wife, Mother Di- 
vine (in a mink jacket and orchid cor- 
sage), the ecstatic faithful piled in around 
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PROPHET Jones (LEFT) MEETING Farner & Motuer Divine 
Next to Godliness, Holiness. 
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PLAY SAFE 
SEE YOUR DENTIST 
TWICE A YEAR 





Dentists, 
practicing 
hygiene daily, 
use Clean 
Cotton Towels 
and Uniforms from 
Linen Suppliers 


Your dentist knows that cleanli- 
ness is essential in safeguarding 
your health. That's why dentists 
use scientifically laundered couon 
uniforms and towels. 

In offices, restaurants, stores, 
industrial plants—wherever the 
day's business and pleasure take 
you—the comforts of home can 
be yours with spotlessly clean 
cotton towels, uniforms, linens. 

Learn from your nearby linen 
supplier how little it costs to give 
your customers, your employees, 
and yourself the luxury and 
satisfaction of linen and towel 
service—in any quantity—as you 
need it. 

Linen Supply Service is listed 
in your classified telephone di- 
rectory under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


LINEN SUPPLY ) 


\ NATIONAL COTTON COUNC 
is — 
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| them, crying, “Peace, peace—it’s wonder- 
ful, wonderful!” A long-armed policeman 

| was helpless to restore order. Then Father 
Divine raised his arm. “Peace. kindly 
move back.” he said, and the crowd parted 
like the Red Sea. 

“I am happy to meet you, Your Holi- 
ness,” said the Father. 

“God bless you, Your Godliness. It’s a 
pleasure and an honor,” said the Prophet. 

“Peace, it’s wonderful.” 

“God bless you.” 

In a 16-car motorcade of chauffeur- 
driven Cadillacs and Chryslers, the party 
swirled into West Philadelphia, where, at 
one of Father Divine’s centers, the Divine 
Tracy Hotel, he had decreed a light break- 
fast. Prophet Jones stared at the array of 
fruits and fruit juices, eggs cooked in 
every style, ham, sausages, bacon and 
pastries. He eats only one meal a day, and 
that after 9:30 p.m., he explained, and 
nibbled sparingly on a peach and a pear. 

A Significance. Father Divine had gra- 
ciously prepared a suite at the Divine 
Tracy for his guest, complete with a well- 
stocked kitchen, but the Prophet, restive 
perhaps in the throes of so much hospi- 
tality and second billing, preferred to take 
up the reservation he had already made at 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Later, at a solo press conference, he was 
more expansive. Waving his left hand, 
which flashed with a diamond bracelet 
containing 812 diamonds, he announced 
that before the end of the 20th century, 
“God is going to stop death.” Across the 
room his Philadelphia sponsor, Politico 
Hobson R. Reynolds, who owns a ceme- 
tery and has an interest in a family under- 
taking business, sat fascinated. “Yes,” the 
Prophet went on, “I aim to put under- 
takers, gravediggers and casket factories 
out of business.” 

A reporter asked if his meeting with 
Father Divine held any significance in 
regard to future collaboration between 
them. Prophet Jones pondered. “There is 
a significance,” he replied at last. “But I 
don’t know whether God will let me dis- 
close it.” 


° ° 
Rights & Barriers 

To geneticists attending an interna- 
tional congress in Rome, Pope Pius XII 
last week reasserted the Christian priority 
of the individual above the group. 

“The fundamental tendency of genet- 
ics and eugenics,” he said, “is to influence 
the transmission of hereditary factors 
to promote that which is good and elimi- 
nate that which is bad. This . . . is irre- 
proachable from the moral point of view, 
but certain methods used to obtain this 
aim ... are morally contestable.” In 
other words, the good of society alone is 
not enough to deprive the individual of his 
fundamental rights. Even in cases where 
one or both of the partners are suffering 
from a hereditary disease, it is wrong to 
prohibit them from marrying unless one 
| is clearly “incapable of acting as a human 
| being” —i.e., insane. 

“Certainly one is justified, and in many 
cases is duty bound, to make persons suf- 
fering serious hereditary diseases consider 
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Acid indigestion 
usually accompanies 
temporary constipation 
—yet most laxatives act 
coma alone. But Milk of Mag- 
nesia does more. It relieves both con- 
ditions . . . gives you more complete 
relief. So use Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 

—the best laxative money can buy. 
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Your children should be safe- 
guarded against street hazards and 
unfriendly dogs and your home 
and grounds should be secure 
against trespassers. May we send 
you our booklet of illustrated in- 
formation on home privacy and 
protection as provided by attrac- 
tive, enduring Page Chain Link 
Fence? It tells how to select the 
style of fence and type of gates you 
should have, and the choice of 
metals available for your fence. 
Also very important, you'll learn 
about the service of your nearby 
Page Fence specialist—a local, re- 
sponsible fence engineering and 
erecting firm. Write for booklet 
DH-406 and with it we will send 
this firm’s name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 
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Every 3 days a new diesel 
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joins the Santa Fe fleet ! 


A 10-year record of ‘‘building new’’ on the Santa Fe 


Christened with California champagne, 
Santa Fe’s first multiple-unit diesel loco- 
motive rolled out of Chicago on Tuesday, 
May 12, 1936. 

It powered the first Super Chief. 

39% hours later it rolled into Los An- 
geles—and the new age in railroading 
was born. 


There were 3600 “‘horses” in that one. 


Five years later, the first multiple-unit 
freight diesel rolled on Santa Fe rails. 

There were 5400 “horses” in that one. 

Today, there is more than 2,100,000 
diesel horsepower on the Santa Fe—1524 
mighty diesel units. 


From 1943 through 1952, a total of 
1261 diesel units were placed in service. 
Better than one every 3 days for a 10-year 
record! 


And still they come! 222 in 1953! 


Every diesel added, every mile of heavier 
rail, makes America’s New Railroad a 
little more completely new. Why, enough 
new rail has been laid on the Santa Fe 
in the last seven years alone to reach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles! 


All new—but always the old pride that 
all this building new costs you, the tax- 
payer, not one tax penny. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY—A GREAT NAME 





a man can 


go places fast with PAX 





P-A-X_ Business Tele- 
phone Systems range in 
capacity from ten to 
hundreds of telephones 
and are made by Auto- 
matic Electric—origi- 
nator of the automatic 
(dial) telephone system 
which today serves about 
three-quarters of the 
world’s automatic tele- 
phones. 





The secret of his great productiveness is at 
his finger tips! 

It’s P-A-X—the automatic telephone sys- 
tem that connects him in seconds with any 
key point in his organization. Like thousands 
of other organizations, his company uses a 
P-A-X Business Telephone System to reap 
the benefits of fast inside telephone service. 


In this office an automatic switchboard 
does the “walking” for all key employees. It 
cuts confusion from their working day, be- 
cause facts and instructions are always just 
seconds away. 


You'll enjoy definite savings in man-hours 
and money when you put P-A-X to work for 
your people. Why not find out how this 
business equipment can set their efficiency 
soaring? Call or write our distributors. 


=p ELECTRIC | 
ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 





what grave responsibilities they are as- 
suming toward themselves, toward the 
spouse and toward their offspring. This 
responsibility may perhaps become in- 
tolerable. But to advise against doing 
something is not to forbid it. There may 
be other motives, above all of a moral or 
personal character, that have such weight 
as to authorize people to contract and 
use matrimony even in circumstances that 
we have indicated.” 

In the same speech, the Pope urged 
scientists to follow where the search for 
truth led them. “Neither from the side of 
reason nor from the side of thought 
oriented in a Christian sense are any bar- 
riers raised to research, to knowledge, to 
affirmation of truth,” he said. “There are 
some barriers, but they do not serve to 
imprison truth, Their purpose is to pre- 
vent hypotheses that have not been proved 
from being taken for established facts, 
and to keep people from forgetting the 
necessity for checking one source against 
another . . . It is to avoid these causes 
of error that there are barriers, but there 
are none for truth.” 

. . . 

Many of the geneticists who listened to 
the Pope noticed that his right arm 
seemed to be lame. The explanation: he 
had wrenched his right arm trying to help 
a hefty pilgrim from his knees. Tempo- 
rarily, the Pope had switched his ring to 
his left hand. 


Words & Works 


@ The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the right of a preacher in his 
pulpit to criticize a judge on his bench. It 
unanimously reversed the conviction of 
Pastor Ross Allen Weston of the Arling- 
ton Unitarian Church for contempt of 
court after he had preached a sermon ac- 
cusing a judge of using his office, for 
political purposes. 

@ Before the rqoth annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Presbyterian synod, 
the Rev. Benjamin F. Hall of Wilming- 
ton complained of so many special finan- 
cial drives in the church today, that “I 
find there are only three Sundays in the 
year that I can preach the Gospel of 
Christ.” The synod unanimously passed 
his resolution that “the absolute dedica- 
tion of life and possessions to the Lord 
Jesus Christ . .. must underlie any Bibli- 
cal system of church financing.” 

@ The Rev. Dr. William Ward Ayer, one- 
time pastor of Manhattan's Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, warned Protestants against 
the spell of “individualistic” evangelists. 
“Biblically orthodox leaders have es- 
poused a loose individualism in which or- 
der and decorum in church life have been 
forsaken, and have allowed appeals by 
religious ‘glamour boys’ to capture the 
imagination of the religious multitude, 
and millions of dollars have been poured 
into causes that have little effect upon 
the advancement of organized Christian- 
ity. These . . . unanchored movements, 
while undoubtedly helpful at times, may 
easily become the instrument that will 
disintegrate our organized Protestant 
church life.” 
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“Our CValionals save us their cost every 9 months.” 


— CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Algonoc, Mich. 


“The launching of our ‘boat kit’ business 
two years ago increased our Accounts 
Receivable more than 50%. Resulting 
congestion ended when we installed Na- 
tional Accounting Machines with Elec- 
tric Typewriter. 

“In addition to saving 111 hours per 
month on Accounts Receivable, our 
Nationals’ great versatility enables us 
to keep current on Accounts Payable 
and Daily Sales Analysis and Distribu- 
tion, with time left over for General 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


Ledger and Profit-and-Loss breakdown. 
“We also use National Adding Ma- 
chines for all types of figure work. 
“Nationals save us their cost every 
9 months. Our operators like them be- 
cause they're so easy to learn and so 
easy to operate that jobs are done on 


time with less effort.” 
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“World's Largest Builder of Motor Boats” 


Regardless of 

















“Dad, what’s the growingest business?” 


I I, RE’S an answer you, as a father, can give to a young 
man thinking ahead to his career: 

Last spring graduating seniors in chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering received from three to ten job offers each. 
5,000 companies, including some that wanted 500 men, 
were scrambling for the services of the 11,000 engineering 


graduates available. Pay offers to chemists with B. S. 
' 






degrees and without experience ranged from $340 to $4 
If you're a young man seeking a future, it’s a good idea 
to begin thinking chemistry or engineering in high school. 
Chemistry, after all, is the career that’s all around you, 
In the picture above, the young man’s sweater is made 
partly of synthetic fibers derived from ammonia. The 
plastic cabinet of his radio is made of formaldehyde. The 
brass statue and even his writing paper have been treated 
with anhydrous ammonia. All are Spencer Chemicals. 
With hundreds of uses like these, it’s no wonder the 
chemical industry has been doubling output every few 


years. But the future looms brighter still. W hy not de- 
cide now to make chemistry or engineering your future? 
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College men eager to move ahead quickly have a rare 
opportunity with a growing company like Spencer. If you 
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are already an outstanding college senior majoring in 
chemistry or engineering, perhaps you, too, can qualify 
for our fast-growing Spencer team. Why not write us? 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bid Kansas City 5, Mo. @ Manufacturers « 





Anhydr A nia @ Refrigeration Grade Ammonia @ Aqua Ammonia e Methar Forr 
lehyde e “Mr. N° Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer e SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) e 
J Ammonium Nitrate Solution e FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid Carbon Dioxide 





America’s growing name in chemicals 
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Record to Britain 


The star of Britain's Farnborough air 
show last week was R.A.F. Squadron 
Leader Neville Duke. Every day during 
the show he thrilled the crowds with the 
airborne hot-rodding that Britain encour- 
ages at Farnborough. He buzzed the spec- 
tators at flashing speed with his red, nee- 
dle-nosed Hawker Hunter. slapped them 
with supersonic bangs, whirled in splen- 
didly executed acrobatics. Then one sunny 
afternoon he flew down to the sea off 
Littlehampton. Sussex, to have a try at 
the official low-level speed record. 

A great crowd on the beach watched 
him make his flights: two passes over the 


course in each direction to average out the 
wind. He flew just off the shore at 50 








Sovapron LeEapEeR DuKE 
With buzz and bang and berrel roll. 
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feet above the water, and when he finished 
he did a triumphant barrel roll to enter- 
tain the beach sitters. The Royal Aero 
Club announced that he had broken the 
record, but Airman Duke was not satisfied. 
After an early supper of cold roast beef, 
he made four more runs. His average 
speed of 727.6 m.p.h. exceeded the previ- 
ous record (made by U.S.A.F. Lieut. Colo- 
nel William Barns—Time. July 27) by 
considerably more than the 1% required 
for a new official record. 

Duke did not carry a full military load, 
as Barns did in his Sabre, but on the 
other hand he had the disadvantage of 
flying in colder air. The temperature over 
the Channel was only 72° F., while Barns 
flew over the hot desert near Salton Sea, 
Calif. in air at 104° F. Since the speed of 
sound is lower in cooler air, Duke ap- 
proached more closely the resistance point 
that waits just below Mach 1. 

The capture of the speed record (held 
by the U.S. since June 19, 1947) gave a 
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big lift to the Farnborough show, the 
world's No. 1 aviation exhibition. e 
show itself was as spectacular as ever, with 
radical-shaped aircraft cavorting all over 
the place. Best eye-catchers: two white 
Avro Vulcans, delta-winged bombers that 
look like great albino sting rays sliding 
through the sky (see News IN Pictures). 
The Gloster Javelin day & night fighter 
was another impressive delta wing. 

But little in the show was actually 


new. Some planes that appeared singly | 


last year flew in small numbers this vear. 
Some were improved slightly or had bet- 
ter engines. Said a spokesman of the So- 
ciety of British Aircraft Constructors: 
“We're here to show the world that our 
achievements of past years have stood 
their tests, are proved and ready for sale.” 

Visitors from go foreign countries 
seemed to agree. So many sharp-eyed 
Japanese and Germans armed with sketch 
pads and cameras crowded around that 
some of the exhibits were hastily snatched 
back into shelter. 

The fact is that most of Britain’s vivid 
new airplanes are not yet in real produc- 
tion. It is British custom to show new 
models while they are still in the proto- 
type stage. In the security-conscious (and 
sometimes security-bogged) U.S., a new 
airplane sometimes flies for years before 
the public gets a peek at it. 


° 
Disposal Problem 

A growing and still unsolved problem 
of the atomic age is what to do with the 
fiercely radioactive wastes produced by 
nuclear reactors. Current practice is to 
evaporate the liquid wastes and store the 
residue underground in steel tanks. This 
solution is not good enough. The waste 
remains dangerous almost indefinitely, and 
if corrosion, an earthquake or an ill- 
advised archeologist should liberate the 
material during the next 1,000 years, the 
results might be unfortunate. 

In Nucleonics, A. C. Herrington, R. G. 
Shaver and C. W. Sorenson of Oak Ridge 
list possible disposal methods that may 
work better. 

1) DRY OIL WELLS. If deep enough 
and handy enough, they can take care of 
large quantities of wastes, which will mi- 
grate through the deep rocks too slowly to 
present any danger. 

2) FUSING IN GLASS. The 
might be dried, mixed with glass and melt- 
ed into marbles. The marbles could be 
buried safely, since they would not lose 
their radioactive content to the ground 
water. But the system would probably 
prove too expensive. 

3) BURIED CONCRETE. Liquid waste 
could be mixed with cement, into 
solid blocks and buried. Since about 5% 
of the radioactive material is leached out 
by ground water, some dry place such as 
Death Valley would be the best graveyard. 
Or else the hot concrete could be leached 
deliberately before burial. 

4) BURIAL AT SEA, The most re 
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WILBUR WRIGHT is 


here shown carryir 


ig gasoline 
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plane for one of man’s earliest powered 


flights. Girl is believed to be Harriet Quimby, America’s first woman pilot. Continuous oil research 
for 50 years makes the difference between the gasoline in Wilbur Wright's 5 gallon can and the 
special jet fuels and aviation gasolines in the tanks of today’s planes, 


They brought you the Age of Flight because 


They Were Free 
To Try 
The Impossible 


In 1903 the “experts” said it was 
impossible for a powered heavier- 
than-air machine to fly. But the 
Wright Brothers weren't discour- 
aged by the experts. Free to put en- 
gy and money into a challenge to 
the impossible, they flew at Kitty 
Hawk—opened up the Age of Flight 
—and created new jobs and oppor- 
tunities for millions. 

This same freedom—under a sys- 
tem where the opportunity for re- 





wards exists—has also been a major 
reason for the constant progress 
U. S. oilmen have made. 


One example—in the early 30's 
the experts said it was impossible 
to produce low-cost 100 octane avi- 
ation gasoline. But competing U.S. 
oil companies, stubbornly invested 
millions learning how —long before 
a market for the product existed. 

When World War II came, oilmen 
were ready. 100 octane gasoline, 
which the Germans never had in 
quantity, was one vital key to vic- 
tory because it gave Allied planes 
vastly greater speed and range. 


Because they were free to try 
the impossible again and again, 
oilmen, like the men of aviation, 
have served you and the nation well 
in the 50 years since Kitty Hawk, 
They will continue to search out 
new horizons for you so long as this 
great American freedom exists. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 





1911— EARLE OVINGTON, pilot of early air-mail 
run, gets mail from Postmaster General Hitchcock 
before 10 mile flight. Better planes, fuels, lubricants 
later made dependable air-mail service possible. 








1927—CHARLES LINDBERGH — (arrow) stands 
by as the Spirit of St. Louis is fueled for its historic 
flight from New York to Paris. Over 450 gallons of 
gasoline were poured by hand into the plane's tanks 





fires to repel attack. British call American-produced 
100 octane ¢ 
quantity, m 


oline, which Germans didn’t have in 
gin of victory in Battle of Britain, 









1953 —OFF KOREA —carrier jets being refueled 
at sea. Even though new jets gulp fuel 8 times faster 
than World War II planes, U.S. oilmen are keeping 
ahead of record demands for these special fuels, 


concrete in the form of a streamlined 
“projectile” and dump it into deet 


I p water 


which is free of deep-running currents and 
has a thick layer of ooze on the bottom. 
Such a spot lies off the coast of Georgia 
handy to the great Savannah River plant 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Once 
dropped, the projectile would reach high 
velocity, penetrate deeply into the ooze 
15.000 ft. below the surface. There it 
would presumably stay out of circulation 
until the end of the world. 


Guiding Clicks 

Bats navigate the night by a natural 
the 
Navy's elaborately de veloped sonar (for 


system of echo sounding, much like 





sound navigation and ranging). They send 
out pulsed ultrasonic squeaks that bounce 
back from obstacles and tell them how 
they are going from point to point. Zoolo- 
gist Donald R. Griffin of Harvard, an au- 
thority on bat navigation, has long sus- 
pected that birds living a bat life 
(feeding at night and roosting in dark 
caves) may use a similar system. At the 
invitation of William H. Phelps Jr. of 
Caracas, he went to Caripe 











zuela, 
( Stea- 





to study the cave-dwelling oil | 
tornis caripensi whose buttery young 


are boiled down by the Venezuelans for 





edible fat. Gr 
the Proceedings 


of Sciences 


reported his findings in 


of the National Academy 











The oil birds of Caripe, about as big as 
screech owls but with longer s (about 
a yard in span) live in ; ick part 
ol a deep cave more It. from 





the entrance. When d I they raise 
such a racket that the local Indians used 
to believe that the birds the ghosts 
of their ancestors. Undi yed by their 
earsplitting shrieks and whoops, Griffin 
and Phelps dragged high-fidelity sound re- 











corders into the cave. The birds quieted 
down when they left the ca\ it night, 
but whenever they flew they made a click- 
ing sound like a rapidly turned ratchet. 
This clicking, recorded on magnetic tape 
and analyzed with an oscillograph, proved 
to be short bursts of s« 1 about 400 to 
the second, with only a few waves in each 
burst. They were remarkably like the 
pulses sent out by both rad 














lar and sonic 
depth-finders, and they certainly appeared 
to be an efficient means for measuring a 
bird’s distance from an unseen obstacle. 
To make sure, Phelps netted four oil 
birds and took them to Caripito, where 





the Creole Petroleum Co. set up an im- | 


provised darkroom to make further tests. 
In total darkness, the birds flew around 
the room, their clickings and wing beats 
clearly audible. But when Dr. Griffin 
plugged the ears of the three strongest 
birds with cotton and Duco cement, they 
blundered helplessly into the walls. With 
the light turned on, they could fly all 
right by sight, but they could not fly in 
darkness if they could not hear their own 
clicks. 

Dr. Griffin concludes that the oil birds 
navigate by echo sounding. They differ 
from bats chiefly in the pitch of their 
guiding pulses, which are in the audible 
rather than the ultrasonic range. 
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. ' ° ° 
Painter's Pilgrimage 

When Matthew Smith announced that 
he wanted to be a painter, his father was 
appalled. A straitlaced manufacturer who 
wanted Matthew in the family’s wire- 
making business, old Mr. Smith finally 
gave in, on one condition: his son was not 
to paint any nudes. Matthew Smith there- 
upon proceeded to paint more and better 
nudes than anyone else in Britain. Painter 
Smith, now 73, has long been considered 
by a circle of admirers, including famed 
Augustus John, as Britain’s best contem- 
porary artist. Last week Smith was hon- 
ored by one of the Tate Gallery’s rare 
one-man shows. 

Fauvist Flirt. The exhibition, including 
81 of Smith’s canvases, made the Tate’s 
chaste interior glow with great, lush rain- 
bows of booming reds, silken greens. elec- 
tric blues. Discerning visitors could trace 
Smith’s artistic pilgrimage from a cau- 
tiously academic early Se. 'f-Portrait, 
through his flirtation with Parisian Fauv- 
ism, on to his brooding, haunted land- 
scapes of Cornwall and finally the time 
(about 1924) when he stopped searching, 
and his work seemed to explode with life 
and assurance, 

The Tate shows canvas after canvas 
filled with fine still lifes and sensuous 
nudes stretched out on couches. His nudes 
glow with warm reds, swirl with rich 
curves and rumpled hair; sometimes they 
are asleep, but often they gaze out at the 
world with impudent eyes and pouting 
lips. Usually there is a chemise indolently 
shrugged half off. “I like a bit of drapery,” 
siys Smith dreamily. “They always seem 
more nude that way.” Then he adds: 
“I always liked big girls—they have much 
more flowing lines, and I went in for 
curves. I suppose I might make something 
of a slim woman now, with more experi- 
ence.” Writes Novelist Henry Green in 
the catalogue: “In his nudes, those flaunt- 
ing women so often stare us in the face 
with what seems to be contempt for the 
effect their chests may have on us 
There is a sureness about these women 
which carries over to us that utter serenity 
which only great painting can impose.” 

Certain Strokes. A man as gentle and 
frail as his work is ebullient, Matthew 
Smith has been painting less sure in re- 
cent years. And for a while, there was a 
striking change in his style: the lines 
seemed to become wider, coarser, the ob- 
jects on his canvases blurred and bloated. 
The explanation, says Matthew Smith, 
“is that I found I was very slowly and 
carefully going blind.” 

By last year, he was almost totally 
blind. able to see only the heaviest brush 
strokes, often leaving spots of canvas bare 
of paint. Last January Smith had an oper- 
ation for cataracts, and now his sight has 
returned. “It was incredible,” he says, “to 
see things I hadn't seen for years, to see 
birds hopping about in the trees.” One eye 
is still poor, but Smith is painting again 
vigorously in his modern Chelsea flat (his 
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PAINTER SMITH & Work 
Nudity under drapery. 


> 


pictures sell for $1,000 to $3,000 apiece ). 

It is a lonely life. His two sons were 
killed in World War II, and his wife lives 
in the country. Mornings, he putters about 
“doing the things that have to be done’ — 
sending out laundry, answering letters 
and the telephone. Afternoons, he paints 
with the same old sureness of line, every 
stroke certain and in place. The work 
goes slowly, but Matthew Smith does 
not let himself worry about that. Says 
he: “You have to think about what you've 
done by the end of the year—not at the 
end of the week or the day. If you 
think about that, you get panic-stricken.” 





PAINTER Cossto 
Boldness within bounds. 








The High Road 


ODERN artists find it easier to express 

passion than to praise God, and, except 
for Georges Rouault, they have generally 
chosen the easier course. But now a lame, 
grey, and perhaps great artist in Madrid 
has taken Rouault’s high and lonely road. 
His name: Francisco Cossio. His finest 
achievement to date: a 20-foot-high mu- 
ral (opposite) for Madrid’s National Car- 
melite Church. While Rouault’s paintings 
glow with almost painfully intense devo- 
tion, Cossio’s masterpiece gleams cool and 
peaceful as a September dawn. Cossio, 54, 
spent three years on the mural, hopes to 
finish its companion for the opposite side 
of the altar in another year. 

Arriving by Retiring. The son of a to- 
bacco planter, Cossio was raised in a ham- 
let near Spain’s north coast. A childhood 
accident left him with a permanent limp. 
At 16 he went to Madrid to study art; at 
25 he was in Paris hobnobbing with 
Braque. Cubism fascinated him; from it 
he developed a prismatic quality of com- 
position. But the turmoil of Montmartre 
was no lasting fun for so indrawn a man, 
and after nine years he retired to his home 
town. There he painted in solitude, almost 
unknown. 

His first Madrid show in 1945 made 
Cossio famous overnight. His second, in 
1950, secured his place as Spain’s fore- 
most living artist. The mural commission 
followed. Cossio took a studio atop a 
downtown Madrid skyscraper and estab- 
lished a daily routine: mornings working 
alone on the mural at the church, after- 
noons painting and resting alone in his 
studio, evenings chatting with friends at 
the Café Gijon, an artists’ hangout. 

Cossio delights in explaining the subject 
matter of his finished mural. The crystal 
sphere at the bottom represents the human 
soul. Within it is a castle symbolizing the 
Church Militant. Spiraling up around the 
sphere are martyrs, saints and dignitaries 
of the Carmelite order. Borne amidst 
them on a shaft of light are St. Teresa of 
Avila and St. John of the Cross,* welcomed 
from above by the Madonna. and Child. 

Illuminating by Removing. How does 
he achieve his extraordinary luminosity? 
“Oh, that,” says Cossio modestly, “is noth- 
ing but a trick. Most artists paint by lay- 
ing on color; I do the reverse, scraping off 
the colors, so that the bright underpaint- 
ing can shine through.” How did he arrive 
at his style? “Well, in the mystical world 
the logical order of nature can be de- 
stroyed, and this is a source of unlimited 
possibilities. For example, I did not feel it 
necessary to use clouds as supports for 
the figures. The musical instruments I 
made transparent, like plastic. And since 





* St. Teresa (1515-82) founded the Order of 
the Reformed or Discalced (barefoot) Carme- 
lites, helped reform Europe’s monastic life grown 
lax in the rsth and 16th centuries. The severity 
of the discipline she called for at first aroused 
traffick 
found discip 


opposition (she was even accused of 





with the Devil), but she soon 





umong the first being the great mystic and poet, 
St. John of the Cross (1542-91) 
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FRANCISCO COSSIO'S MURAL OF ST. TERESA OF AVILA AND ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 
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saints radiate light, I painted them so— 
not just with halos.” 

Cossio does not mention his chief in- 
novation: a purely arbitrary use of per- 
spective to create a crackling composition 
that shines, in Poet Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins’ phrase, like “shook foil.” By his 
practice of boldness within bounds, Cos- 
sio may be opening a new chapter in the 
history of ecclesiastical art. 


A Beauty Comes Home 
London Art Dealer Gustav Delbanco 
picked up his telephone one day last week. 
heard a man’s voice: “If you go to Room 
24 in the Victoria and Albert Museum. you 
will find something.” Delbanco promptly 
dispatched a messenger, who found some- 
thing all right—the small (13-in.) Rodin 
bronze, Psyche, which was stolen four 


: Associated Press 
Roprn’s “Psycue 


Someone wanted to live with her. 


months ago. Tucked under the figurine 
was an envelope containing a letter and a 
ten-shilling note ($1.40). The letter start- 
ed with some lines from W. B. Yeats’s 
The Living Beauty: 


1 bade, because the wick and oil are 
Spent 

And frozen are the channels of the 
blood, 

My discontented heart to draw content 

From beauty that is cast out of a mould 

In bronze... 


The note continued: “There was no 
mercenary intent behind my abduction of 
this exquisite creature. I merely wished 
to live with her for a while. Auguste Ro- 
din would have understood. The en- 
closed towards Le Baiser* is all I can af- 
ford. An Impecunious Art Student.” 

At week’s end, Psyche was back at her 
place in Delbanco’s shop, this time wired 
securely to her pedestal. 


* Another Rodin work for whose purchase the 
Tate Gallery is raising a public subscription, 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Seasonal Tremors 

A ripple of cutbacks in industry gave 
Wall Street another scare last week. In 
two days of selling, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average lost 5.77 points, closed the 
week at 259.71, the low for the year; the 
rail average dropped 3.95 to 92.97. In the 
first day of this week’s trading, industrials 
dropped another 4.22, rails 2.41. What 
set off the newest break in stocks was bad 
news from the auto industry, particularly 
that Studebaker was laying off 5,000 work- 
ers and cutting production by a third to 
help clear out dealers’ inventories. Said 
company President Harold Vance: “This 
is a constructive thing to do. . . Over a 
period of time it will result in more cars 
being built and sold.” 

Studebaker ran into more than its share 
of troubles with its radically new cars this 
year. While advance demand was big, pro- 
duction was stalled when Studebaker 
found flaws in its body stampings, took 
months to correct them. Then the Borg- 
Warner strike cut off Studebaker’s supply 
of standard transmissions. For ten weeks, 
Studebaker had only automatic transmis- 
sions, which went into its higher-priced 
cars. By the time the company could build 
cars in quantity in early July, many of 
the prospective buyers had tired of wait- 
ing and bought other makes. 

Elsewhere in the auto industry, things 
were slowing down, but mostly for sea- 
sonal reasons and retooling for new mod- 
els. Chrysler laid off 8,000 workers, but 
planned to call them back soon, after the 
model change-over. A few auto suppliers 
cut payrolls, and there were also some de- 
fense cutbacks (see below). But automak- 
ers, who have turned out more cars 
(4,546,923) in the first eight months of 
this year than in all of 1952, were not per- 
turbed. They expect sales to level off next 
year, then, according to surveys they have 
made, turn up sharply within the next 
three or four years to break all previous 
records. 

There were other scattered signs of eas- 
ing up in business. Steel production 
dropped below 90% for the first time in 
more than a year, due largely to the 
Labor Day holiday and a strike in a Beth- 
lehem Steel plant. Business inventories, 
which usually go down in July, were al- 
most unchanged at $77.3 billion. 

But compared to the total number of 
people employed, such cutbacks were still 
picayune. And surprisingly heavy orders 
for paper and paperboard, used to package 
many of the products that industry ships, 
indicated that businessmen were still pret- 
ty confident about the future. 

os 

The Army last week announced a $200 
million contract award to General Motors 
for building M-48 medium tanks, now 
being built by both G.M. and Chrysler. 
G.M.’s bid was 12% below that of Chrys- 
ler, which will continue building the tanks 
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Roger Baele 
AUTOMAKER VANCE 
More than his share of trouble. 


at Newark, Del. until next April. In line 
with Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son’s “single, efficient producer” concept, 
G.M. will become the nation’s sole pro- 
ducer of tanks by next spring, having al- 
ready won the bidding for the M-41 light 
tank, Future orders for heavy tanks, such 
as the T-43, will also go to G.M. as a re- 
sult of its low bid on the M-48. G.M. also 
got a contract for $85 million in 24-ton 
trucks, and Reo Motors, Inc., whose bid 
was slightly higher than that of G.M., got 
a contract, for $61 million. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


New Chance in Iran 

The British last week made their first 
move to reopen Iranian oil negotiations, 
broken off last March by Mohammed 
Mossadegh. To the U.S., Britain sent a 
note outlining terms on which it was will- 
ing to resume talks. This set off a flurry of 
speculation in the world’s oil industry, 
already facing prospects of a surplus. 
What would happen to world oil prices if 
Iran’s annual production of some 240 
million barrels, 6% of the free world’s 
present supply, suddenly came on the 
market? 

Despite some oilmen’s fears, there did 
not seem to be much cause for worry. On 
a purely political basis, a settlement still 
looked a long way off. Although the Shah’s 
new government would like nothing better 
than to start cashing in on its oil again, it 
would be folly for any politician in rabidly 
nationalist Iran to seem eager to deal with 
the British. And even after talks start, 
there are bound to be long months of 
haggling over Britain’s three preliminary 
conditions: 1) that the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. receive “fair compensation” for its 
expropriated properties; 2) that the Brit- 
ish balance of payments not be affected 
unfavorably (i.¢., that Iran will not com- 
pete with Britain in supplying oil to dollar 
markets); 3) that Iran get no better deal 
than other oil-producing countries in the 
Middle East, an especially touchy demand 
since Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Kuwait are 
reportedly seeking higher royalties from 
British and U.S. companies. 

Even after a settlement, most oilmen 
estimate that it will take months to get 
the Abadan refineries back in full opera- 
tion, especially since there is no pressing 
demand for the oil. Since Mossadegh na- 
tionalized the industry, there has been a 
startling change in the world oil situation. 
To replace the Iranian oil, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (Tre, March 9) and other 
oil companies have rapidly expanded pro- 
duction (see chart) and refining. In the 
Middle East alone, crude-oil output in 
Kuwait, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Qatar 
reached 768 million barrels in 1952, 354 
million more than in 1950, when the 
Iranian fields were in production. In the 
U.S. and Venezuela, crude-oil production 
was also stepped up. New refining capacity 
has more than made up for Abadan’s loss. 

In the face of this sharply increased 
output, world demand has shown signs 
lately of leveling off. Last year demand 
went up only 5%. compared to increases of 
about 12% in previous years. In the U.S.., 
stocks of oil above ground have increased 
sharply, and there are signs that the free 
world’s thirst for oil has been momentarily 
satisfied. 

Nevertheless, in case of a settlement, 
the major oil companies, for political rea- 
sons, would have to find a way to absorb 
Iran’s oil, just as they found a way to 
make up its loss. Over a short period this 
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might mean some cuts in present world 
oil production and a change in the pat- 
terns of oil marketing. But in the long run, 
the world would probably have no trouble 
using Iran’s oil, since oil companies esti- 
mate that world demand for oil will con- 
tinue to increase at about the current rate 
of 5% a year. 


More for Less 

Canada, which has had singular success 
in maintaining a budget surplus, last week 
was demonstrating one way to get more 
government revenues; cut taxes. In April 
1951, Canada increased its already high 
cigarette tax by 3¢ a pack, to 25¢. This 
gave the smuggling of cigarettes such a 
boost (an estimated 18% of legal sales) 
that annual revenues from the tax dropped 
$4,700,000 to $169.8 million. A year later, 
Canada removed the 3¢ tax increase; gov- 
ernment revenues went up $9,400,000 for 
the year. But smugglers were still busy. 

Last February Canada lopped another 
4¢ from the tax. This time, manufacturers 
joined in, cut their prices by 2¢ a pack. 
Sales boomed. In the first half of this 
year, legal cigarette sales were 15% higher 
than a year ago. Last week Imperial To- 
bacco Co. of Canada Ltd., the country’s 
biggest, reported that cigarette sales for 
the five months from March through July 
were up 184% from last year, and police 
seizure of smuggled cigarettes dropped al- 
most 50%. And the government hopes 
the tax cuts will bring another increase 
in revenues. 


FASHIONS 
Mr. Stanley Knows Best 


When just about everybody who was 
anybody in Dallas suddenly began sleep- 
ing on candy-striped bed sheets three 
years ago, they had a reasonable explana- 
tion: “Mr, Stanley said it was the thing to 
do.” Mr. Stanley is Stanley Marcus, 48, 
president of the famed Neiman-Marcus 
luxury specialty store, and the benevolent 
dictator of fashion not only for Dallas 
but for the whole Southwest. He has made 
himself so mainly by superb showmanship 
and a solemn dedication to his job that 
causes competitors to refer waspishly to 
Neiman’s as “The Cathedral.” 

Last week Showman Marcus put on his 
biggest show of the year—his 16th annual 
Fall Fashion Exposition, in which the 
store had invested $50,000 and 1 2,000 man- 
hours of labor. By the shrewd device of 
awarding “Distinguished Service” plaques 
to outstanding designers, Mr. Stanley, as 
usual, had brought headline names* scur- 
rying to Dallas from all over the world. 
Many another headliner came from distant 
points just to bid for the privilege of pay- 
ing $12.50 (turned over to the Dallas Mu- 


* Italy’s Marchesa Olga di Gresy, cited for her 
Mirsa sweaters; Paris’ Gilbert Orcel for his hats; 
Manhattan’s Ben Sommers for his Capezio foot- 
wear; Manhattan’s Charles James for his dresses. 
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TIME CLOCK 


‘THE Federal Reserve Board will 
soon ease the credit pinch by 
lowering bank reserve requirements 
and bu Government bonds in the 
open market, thus expanding the 
money supply. But this does not mean 
the Administration is abandoning its 
hard money policy; it is a temporary 
move to meet seasonal requirements 
of business, e.g., extra cash for bigger 
inventories for Christmas. 


ELEMETER, Paramount Pic- 

tures’ device for bringing first- 
run movies and special events to tele- 
viewers, will shortly get its first test 
(and the first test of any method of 
telecasting first-run movies). In Palm 
Springs, Calif., 400 homes will see a 
feature film the same night it is pre- 
miéred in movie houses. Viewers will 
drop coins into their sets to “un- 
scramble” the telecast, which cannot 
be received on an unmetered set. 


VW HEN congressional investiga- 

tors dig into the Strategic 
stockpiling program, they will find 
lenty of things wrong with the $4 
illion defense project. Preliminary 
checks have turned up inferior ma- 
terials, loss through mishandling, 
loose specifications and _ possible 
fraud. Part of the blame lies with 
ork-barreling Congressmen, who 
insisted on protecting U.S. industries 
to the detriment of efficient buying 
abroad. But most of the shortcomings 
can be laid to bureaucratic bumbling. 


[Lp eseit= South Africa’s drive to 
raise the world price of gold 
above $35 an oz., the U.S. has flatly 
refused and sees no change in the 
future. Treasury’s W. Randolph Bur- 
gess thinks the increase would not 
rectify unbalanced world trade, the 
be source of the world’s economic 
Ss. 


A teicuLruRe Secretary Ben- 
son, who wanted to support 
crops only at low “disaster levels,” 
has given up any hope of any big 
change in present farm programs. 
The overwhelming vote of the wheat 
farmers in favor of quotas convinced 


seum of Fine Arts) to be among the 1,000 
paying guests in the first-night audience. 
(Tickets sold out so fast that even Mrs. 
H. L. Hunt, wife of Texas’ multimillionaire 
oilman, had to take second-night seating. ) 
To his dazzled guests, Mr. Stanley 
showed $4,500,000 worth of new wares, 
including $500,000 worth of furs, $350,000 
worth of dresses (three Charles James 
models were priced at $2,000 each), and 
$3,500,000 worth of jewelry. As usual, 
Neiman-Marcus’ sales soared. Many of 
the guests had bought lavishly even before 
the show, just to be sure they had the 
proper things to wear on opening night. 
Golden Fleece. With just such a com- 
bination of showmanship and salesman- 
ship, Stanley Marcus has helped build 
Neiman-Marcus sales from $2,600,000 a 
year in 1926, the year he joined the family 
sales force, to their present $20 million 


him that it would be political folly to 
tamper with high support levels, 
though he still talks of a two-price 
ory for wheat (one for sales in the 

-S. and one for sales abroad), with 
part of the domestic support price be- 
ing paid for by a tax on processors. 


Re acte set production has come 
\ back so strongly this year, de- 
Spite the dire predictions of televi- 
sion enthusiasts, that output for the 
first seven months totaled 7,941,000 
v. 10,935,000 in all of 1952. Total for 
the year cog exceed 14 million sets, 
one of the biggest in radio history. 
Reasons: the continuing demand for 
extra sets in the kitchen and bedroom, 
and car radio output. 


ge steel industry, which used 
to absorb an estimated $65 mil- 
lion a year in freight charges before 
the multiple basing point system was 
declared illegal, may start doing so 
again before the end of the year, with 
Federal Trade Commission approval. 
As long as steelmakers absorb freight 
rates to “meet competition” (as some 
smal] companies are already doing) 
FTC has no objection. 


PREDICTED John T. Blake, a 
top rubber chemist: “With the 
new isocyanate rubbers [made from 
fatty acids and repent com- 
pounds] and with the new fabrics and 
reinforcement fibers . . . the lifetime 
tire is not far away ... [with] col- 
ored rubbers that may be as tough as 
black compounds are today.” 


ENERAL Motors and Pullman- 

Standard will soon show off 
new pickaback flatcars, the first es- 
pecially designed for hauling truck 
trailers. rg ot improvement: re- 
cessed wells for the trailers, making 
it easier to load them, and eliminat- 
ing many overhead clearance prob- 
lems. Railroad men think that the 
new cars will enable them’ to haul 
trailers for 4¢ a mile less than truck- 
ers can pull them over the highways. 
If they do, the embattled truckers 
and railroads may be headed for a 
profitable truce. 


level. He now hopes to boost them 25% 
with the new $7,500,000 addition to the 
main store (he opened a new $1,600,000 
suburban branch in 1951). 

Like his three younger brothers, Eddie, 
43, Herbert Jr., 39, and Lawrence, 36, 
Mr. Stanley still likes to handle sales to 
special customers. When one East Texan 
could not think of what to buy his nine 
womenfolk, Stanley Marcus suggested nine 
$750 coats made of vicufia (“fleece of the 
Andes”), the costliest cloth on earth. 
“That’s a danged good idea,” said the 
industrialist, “and I'll have one too.” The 
store has since made the coat so popular 
that once, when it put $150,000 worth of 
coats in a window display, it sold out in a 
few days. 

Despite the heat of Texas, Stanley Mar- 
cus has personally sold $5,000,000 worth 
of mink coats, and he claims that the 
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F the U.S. could find a permanent 

peacetime method to spur industry 
to build new plants and modernize old 
ones—thus achieving the higher pro- 
ductivity which brings down prices and 
raises real wages—the consumer would 
benefit enormously. The U.S. has 
achieved such expansion in wartime 
through the use of “accelerated amorti- 
zation,” otherwise known as the “quick 
tax write-off.” This permits the writing 
off of defense-essential plants and 
equipment in five years instead of the 
20 normally required by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. In World War I, this 
practice spurred the building of $650 
million in new facilities; in World 
War II, another. $6 billion worth was 
constructed, and since Korea, the 
whopping total of $27.8 billion for 
“new defense facilities, with quick 
write-offs covering 61% ($16.8 bil- 
lion) of the total cost. Petroleum re- 
fining is expanding by 10%, steel by 
23%, iron ore by 50%, electric power 
by 56%, aluminum by 143%, magnesi- 
um by 512%, and titanium by 4300%. 

. 

Now that the Government's goals 
are in sight, the Administration plans 
to put an end to fast write-offs in 
most industries. But since fast write- 
offs worked such industrial miracles 
in emergencies, why should the prac- 
tice not be made permanent? One ob- 

‘jection is that most of the expansion 

is paid for by money that otherwise 
would have been paid in taxes. For 
this reason, and the fact that the 
quick write-off has been misused by 
some corporations, Congress’ Hardy 
Subcommittee has denounced the pol- 
icy as “the biggest bonanza that ever 
came down the Government pike.” 
To many companies the policy was 
a bonanza. But there is no doubt 
that the net gains of quick amortiza- 
tion have been great enough to over- 
ride its faults. The current loss in 
taxes will probably be made up even- 
tually by taxes on expanded corporate 
incomes, just as the federal tax yield 
has kept increasing because of past 
expansions. Moreover, if the Govern- 
ment had built new plants itself, it 
would probably have lost far more 
when it sold the plants. (Many Gov- 
ernment plants built during World 
War IL were sold for only one-third 
of their cost.) 

Indiana’s Senator Homer Capehart 
has already introduced a bill to make 
quick amortization permanent, and ex- 
tend it to all industries, whether neces- 
sary for defense or not. There are 
some obstacles to any such blanket 
extension. The biggest is that the im- 
mediate loss in tax revenue would be 





TAX WRITE-OFFS 
One Way to Keep the U.S. Expanding 


far more than the Treasury could 
stand. Tax experts put it at $2 billion 
the first year of such a plan and as 
high as $ro billion in the fifth year. 
Tax losses during the write-off period 
would never be recouped from many 
industries after the equipment was 
paid for. They would merely buy new 
items of equipment each year as old 
ones were written off. 
. 

But there are practical and workable 
ways in which many of the advantages 
of quick amortization can be made a 
permanent aid to the economy. Many 
could be accomplished if the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue would simply re- 
vise its outworn, obsolete rules and 
procedures. For example, present reg- 
ulations allow only about 5% a year 
for depreciation, often far less than 
the actual costs of replacement in an 
inflationary period. A realistic policy 
might boost depreciation allowances to 
12% or more. Actually, the BIR’s 
whole taxing philosophy is obsolete. It 
measures the value of a plant or equip- 
ment by its probable life. But many 
machines which will last 20 years or 
more may become obsolete in five: like 
an automobile, they may lose more 
than half their value in the first third 
of their lives. A realistic taxing philos- 
ophy would compute depreciation on 
obsolescence rather than longevity. 

One sound way of doing this is use 
of the “declining balance” method. 
This would allow a big deduction, 
perhaps half of the cost, in the first 
few years’ use of new equipment when 
the rate of obsolescence is greatest. 
Thus, with the biggest cost of equip- 
ment written off, a manufacturer 
would always have an incentive to 
modernize his plant. But, with a siza- 
ble portion of the cost still to be paid 
for, there would also be a deterrent 
to buying new equipment just to spend 
taxable profits. 

. 

There is nothing revolutionary in 
such proposals. Canada already uses 
the declining balance system. Britain 
now grants first-year write-offs as high 
as 20%. Sweden has a similar system. 
Whatever tax revenues the U.S. might 
lose would be an ultimate gain for the 
taxpayers, by increasing the produc- 
tivity of the whole economy and thus 
lowering prices. By spurring the de- 
mand for heavy equipment—the back- 
bone of the economy—there would 
also be another bar to a depression. 
Above all, by making expansion and 
modernization a continuous rather 
than an emergency process, the U.S. 
would keep its industries always pre- 
pared for any war crisis. 












store sells more than any other store on 
earth. But he once refused to sell an oil- 
man a mink coat for his 16-year-old daugh- 
ter starting school in the East because it 
would not be appropriate, instead per- 
suaded him to buy a $295 muskrat. He 
also sees to it that Neiman’s stocks many 
items his customers might need in an 
emergency, e.g., a set of Steuben crystal 
plates with Mexico's crest “because sooner 
or later somebody will be going to call on 
the President of Mexico and need a proper 
gift.” For particular customers, Marcus 
will go to any lengths. He has provided 
bail for customers pinched on a toot, on a 
few hours’ notice once rounded up a steer’s 
skull for a banker who wanted to take 
one back East for an artist friend. One 
oilman, who had bought thousands of dol- 
lars worth of gifts for his family, due back 
from a Florida trip on Christmas Eve, 
wasn't satisfied just to have the presents 
sent out in boxes. He arranged to have all 
the gifts put in a duplicate of a Neiman’s 
show window, including spotlights and 
mannequins, in his house, so they would be 
the first things his family saw as they came 
in the door. 

Diamond Drills. Stanley Marcus got 


“his sales training from two masters of the 


art—his father, Herbert Marcus (who 
died in 1950), cofounder of the store, and 
his aunt, Mrs. Carrie Neiman (who died 
last March), the divorced wife of the other 
cofounder, A. L. Neiman. From the store’s 
beginnings in 1907, long before Dallas 
smelled any oil, Herbert Marcus insisted 
on buying only the best. On Neiman’s de- 
parture in 1928, after the divorce. Aunt 
Carrie became the dominant force of the 
store, proved time & again her uncanny 
ability to guess women’s buying tastes. By 
1930, when the East Texas oil strike put 
Dallas astride the world’s biggest oilfield, 
Neiman-Marcus’ long investment in lux- 
uries paid off by providing the natural 
outlet for oil barons hunting channels of 
conspicuous consumption. They found 
such gewgaws as $20 gold toothpicks, 
$265 champagne swizzle sticks, cuff links 
made of gold oil derricks and diamond 
drill bits. 

Although Neiman’s still caters to the 
new rich, it does not forget that the bulk 
of its business comes from those who 
spend only $250 a year. With the $2,000 
dresses, it also carries dresses for as little 
as $9.95. For all customers, Stanley Mar- 
cus started weekly fashion lectures, and 
the women who jammed in have accepted 
his quietly authoritative dicta. “Dallas 
women-don’t want to be that overworked 
creature, the glamour girl. They-just want 
to be themselves—feminine. nice-looking 
and, above all, individual.” This means an 
air of restrained elegance known as “the 
Neiman-Marcus look.” It is largely be- 
cause many of the Texas new rich “were 
willing to be guided because they recog- 
nized an authority,” says Stanley Marcus 
seriously, “that they were able to avoid 
many of the pitfalls of the rich. In a rela- 
tively brief period, it was hard to tell 
them from any ‘old money’ group in 
America.” 

Mr. Stanley also insists on improving 
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Pelicans are quick 


on the pick-up... but...“ 


The pelican’s bill was designed by nature for catch- 
ing and carrying fish—not for a variety of handling 
jobs. When it comes to versatility in handling, this 
long-billed bird isn’t in the picture with YALE Indus- 
trial Trucks. For YAve offers attachments that fit 
any standard YaLe Truck—clamps, scoops, booms 
and other ingenious devices for lifting, moving and 











* This Bottom-dump 
Hopper is quickly in- 
Stalled on Yate Gas, 
Electric or Diesel Trucks 
-..for one-man ease in 
handling of small parts, 
aggregates, sand and 





* Another Example of 
Yate’s wide line of at- 
tachments. This revolv- 
ing clamping device 
shown on a YALE Work- 
saver, stacks and stores 
paper rolls flat or up- 
ended. —_——_ 
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LOCKS, 


LIFTS AND 


MOVES WITH 
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manipulating loads that present special problems in 
size, shape or weight. Yes, wherever handling is an 
important factor, rugged YALE Trucks save time 
and money—ease loads—lessen strain on workers. 


- Quill it All began. with a keg ! d/ 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY* 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U. S.A, 
Materials Handling Manufacturing Divisions: 


YALE Gas, Electric and Diesel Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 








Philadelphic 15, Penn. . 
Chicago 20, Illinois 








locks & Hardware Manufacturing Divisions: 

YALE Lock and Hardware Division—plents at Stamford, Conn.; Salem, Va.; Gallatin 
ond Lenoir City, Tenn . YALE Locks, Door Closers, Builders’ Hardware, 

Industrial Locks; Tri-Rotor Pumps; Ordnance Products. 


Automotive and other 
NORTON Door Closers; SAGER and BARROWS Locks 


Berrien Springs, Mich 
Powdered Metal Products: 
Manufacturing plants ot 
International Manufacturing Divisions: 
YALE Locks, Door Closers; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Willenhall, England YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardwore; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Velbert, Germany YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
*Trodemoarks include: YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 


PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 


Bethel, Conn. and Franklin Park, Il. 


St. Catharines, Canada 

















OCTOBER 


HOLIDAY 


MAGAZINE'S PORTRAIT OF 


Here, in 24 pages, is a full 
and revealing report on today’s 
magnificent, teeming India... 
its people... what they think... 
how they live. 


What is India? An Asiatic question 
mark, a land shrouded in mystery, 
complexity and contradiction—a land 
uncommonlyimportant and unknown. 

Santha Rama Rau’s brilliant profile 
tells you more about her native land 
than many books. Illustrated by 27 
superb photographs, it presents the 
face of the land itself from Kashmir 
to Malabar... the peoples of India, 
their great cities and small villages... 
their cultures, religions . . . their 
attitudes toward the Western World. 
Here is India as seen, loved and por- 
trayed by one of the country’s great 
writers. 

To be fully informed on fabulous 
India, we suggest that you get your 
copy of October Holiday — featuring 
India by Santha Rama Rau. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND SEPT. 18 


HOLIDAY =the magazine of 
People, Places and Pleasure! 
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| cus likes to boast, is 





Neiman’s salesgirls (a top one can earn 
as much as $25,000 a year), teaches them 
the fine points of low-pressure selling. 
They also learn to treat all customers 
alike, never knowing which unlikely look- 
ing shopper may prove to be the biggest 
spender. Once a girl in a sunbonnet and 
cotton dress came into Neiman’s for a 
complete outfitting on her first visit to 
Dallas. In a few hours, she spent $10,000 
of her father’s new oil wealth. The last 
thing Neiman’s sold her was a pair of shoes 
for her bare feet. 

One reason for big sales, Stanley Mar- 
that Neiman’s is 
the only store carrying designs by every 
famous international designer. “At the 
store,” says he, “a Dallas woman can ex- 
amine under one roof what a New York 
City woman could see only by visiting 27 
stores.” Even in New York City, home- 
sick Texas expatriates often call up the 
store long-distance to do their shopping 
at Neiman’s. But its biggest accolade so 
far came from Texas-born Ike Eisen- 
hower's wife, Mamie. She ordered her in- 
augural gown from Neiman’s, 


AUTOS 
Too Much Horsepower? 


At the sist annual meeting of the 
American Automobile Association in Los 
Angeles last week, the delegates had some 
stern criticism for 1) trucks on the roads 
and 2) the high horsepower in new auto 
engines. 

“Everyone recognizes that the trucks 
perform a vital role in our economy,” said 
A.A.A, President Ralph Thomas, “but the 
time has come for a proper and adequate 
determination of the share of highway 
building costs that should be borne by the 
principal beneficiaries . . . The passenger 
car owner is called upon to pay more than 
his just share of highway costs ... If 
highways did not have to be built to carry 
the heavy truck, but only to . . . carry 
the automobile, we could build tens of 
thousands more miles of improved high- 
ways than we are building today with the 
same amount of money. The truckers, 
however, strenuously oppose any efforts 
that will compel them to pay their fair 
share of modern road costs. . . There are 
very strong and well-entrenched pressure 
groups which are going to fight us. . . .” 

Another alarming aspect of the U.S. 
automotive scene, delegates agreed, is the 
increase in auto engine horsepower. Cried 
Dean A. Fales, onetime associate professor 
of automotive engineering at M.I.T.: “A 
race with death!” Fales, who has long 
taken a dim view of seats like sofas, slant- 
ing windshields and even the elimination 
of the running board, charged that the 
“power far exceeds maneuverability of the 
vehicles, with the result that there is lack 
of control [and] the accident rate goes up 
. . . The auto stylists or ‘dressmakers’ of 
the industry have been in the saddle since 
1930. Engineers have had to take a sec- 
ondary position, and the motorist has paid 
with his life."" In addition to a cut in speed 
ranges, Fales called for better seats @with 
safety belts), rear-end engines for better 








MERCHANT Marcus 
Just wear mink and be yourself. 


weight distribution and better brakes. 

Impressed by what they had heard, the 
more than 800 A.A.A. delegates passed a 
resolution calling for automakers to “tone 
down the increasing emphasis on more 
and more horsepower and higher and high- 
er speed potentials and devote more 
thought and emphasis upon ways & means 
of protecting the driver against his own 
mistakes.” 


RETAIL TRADE 
The Independents 


In a suburb of Chicago last week, Gro- 
cer Marty Garofalo grossed $25,000 in 
his bustling, up-to-date supermarket. That 
was quite a way up from the $200-a-week 
business he was doing in a neighborhood 
store four years ago. The difference: Garo- 
falo had become one of the 5,300 mem- 
bers of the Independent Grocers Alliance, 
a chain of owner-operated stores that, 
next to the A. & P., is the world’s biggest 
food-retailing organization. 

Last week the chain’s President Donald 
Robert Grimes, 47, announced plans to 
grow much bigger. By 1963, he hopes to 
have 10,000 store members, doing an an- 
nual business of more than $5 billion, 
compared with a 1952 gross of $2.3 bil- 
lion* (and A. & P.’s volume for the year, 
ended last Feb. 28 of $3.8 billion). I.G.A. 
retailers are spending almost $9,000,000 
this year on 125 new supermarkets and 
enlargement of existing stores. Next year, 
another $10 million will be invested in 
stores. 

Weapon Against Chains. I.G.A. was 
conceived in 1926 as the answer to the 
big national chains, which had captured 


"© 





* I,G.A, is biggest in volume among voluntary 
grocer organizations, second to Red & White 
Corp. in number of stores (7,200 stores, less 
than $2 billion gross), Other big voluntary 
groups: Clover Farm Stores, Inc., United Buy- 
ers Corp. 
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In Canada: Stromberg-Corison Co., lt d., Toronto 








Weve wired the Little Red Schoolhouse for SOUN D 


ES, 


The American schoolhouse isn’t little any more. 
And its need for fast intercommunication has 
grown as rapidly as its rooms and its enrollment. 
was pretty 
much limited to teachers sending pupils scurry- 
ing on errands. Today, anyone in the school, 
from class president to principal, can man the 


Yesterday’s “communication” 


mike—supervise high fidelity record-playing— 
use the network of intercom telephones—or 
send and direct programs and announcements 
to any or all of 60 stations! 

School assemblies no longer mean a mad rush 
oManrceettlebicesstttrshmlstico le Me Mertelttrtilemertt (elect! 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson°® 


Rochester 3, New York 





Telephone Instruments 
and Central Office 
XY Dial Equipment 


sit in their rooms and listen. High fidelity radio 
programs and recorded music, announcements, 
and television educational features can be re- 
ceived in every room or in any selected few. 
And the advantages of such a service in fire 
drills or in Civil Defense practice is both ob- 
vious and imperative. 

We make these Systems. We have them in 
service from coast to coast. Their engineering 
may seem complex to the layman. It’s just 
second nature to this pioneering company 
which has been in the forefront of communica- 
tions since the days of McGuffey’s Reader! 


STROMBERG-CARLSON ALSO LEADS IN: 


4 
. Electronic Carillons 


for Churches and 
Public Buildings 





High Fidelity 
Radios and 
Radio-Phonographs 


Office Intercom 
Equipment 


“Panoramic Vision" 
TV Receivers 





Make bonds willy 
MARTELL (fquac’ 


The World’s Most 
Cherished Liqueur Cognac 


MANTEL 


“Cordon Bleu” 


The magnificent bouquet, smooth- 
ness and taste of Martell “Cordon 
Bleu” have long made it the connois- 
seurs’ choice. Here is definitely the 
de luxe after-dinner liqueur Cognac, 


1715 





Imported by PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP. NEW YORK » 80 PROOF 
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| 30% of the retail food market. J. (for 

| Joseph) Frank Grimes, father of 1.G.A.’s 
president and a Chicago accountant who 
specialized in auditing the books of whole- 
sale grocery firms, had been watching the 
new chains put independent retailers out 
of business. Why not, he asked, fight the 
chains with their own weapons: central- 
ized purchasing and hard-hitting merchan- 
dising? He signed up 75 stores to try his 
plan, and in the first year their volume 
went up 20%. 

When Don Grimes, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, who had served an 
apprenticeship as an A. & P. store man- 
ager, joined 1.G.A., there were 748 stores. 
He worked his way through several jobs, 
became assistant to the president after a 
three-year Army hitch, president when his 
father retired last year. 

O.S.S. for O.G.G.s. To get in step with 


the trend towards supermarkets, Don 


Grimes in 1946 set about making complete 


Ar Lieberman—Black Star 
Grocers Frank & Don GRIMES 
For the gals, one stop and 5,300 stores. 


food markets of I.G.A. stores. Serving 
what he calls “one-grocer gals” (ie. 
housewives who do all their marketing in 
one place) required “one-stop stores” and 
“one-source suppliers.” He got half of 
1.G.A.’s wholesalers to provide uniform- 


quality meats by ordering directly from | 


packers. He persuaded more than half of 
them to stock prepackaged fresh fruits 
and vegetables, started putting out I.G.A. 
labeled products. Example: two months 
ago, an I.G.A. wholesaler in Champaign, 
Ill. made a deal with a local dairy to 
supply milk with a special 1.G.A. label. 
Such mass purchasing helped 1.G.A. stores 
to cut the price of milk 2¢ a quart to 
19¢ and still make a 2¢ profit. Milk sales 
increased 30%. 

Thinking Big. 1.G.A. stores, which have 
expanded into Canada, run all the way 
from small stores. which may gross as lit- 
tle as $50,000 a year, to the “Foodliner,” 

| which grosses an average of $90,000 a 
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The World’s Khenowned 
“All Purpose” Cognac Brandy 


MARTELL 


“Three Star” 


Martell “Three Star” is a versatile 
and congenial Cognac, superb in a 
highball, cocktail, or for after 
dinner. The choice of generation after 
generation throughout the world. 
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A Great Symbol of FRANCE 





Imported by PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK * 64 PROOF 
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this IDEA from Remington Rand... 


may save 


Fire loss is now climbing rapidly toward 3 million dollars a 
day! This year, a serious fire will hit 1 in every 12 manufac- 
turing firms in the U.S. If fire strikes your business during 
working hours when vital records are in use (as nearly half 
of all fires do) would those records, and your business, 
survive? How long would your fire last? 

Here's an idea that will tell you... quickly, accurately — 
without cost. It’s the BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZ- 
ARD CALCULATOR. In minutes, you'll know whether you 
have the record protection your business requires, or whether 


you need more and, if so, how much and what type. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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your business tomorrow 


Your Remington Rand representative can show you over 
200 models of certified insulated equipment for “point-of- 
use” 24 hour-a-day record protection—about the cheapest 
permanent insurance that can be bought. And his wealth of 
information and ideas goes far beyond record protection... 
from Kardex Visible Systems through the latest electronic 
methods, punched-card methods, photographic methods... 
and manual methods, too. He has dozens of ideas that save 
time and cut costs for any department...any type of business. 

See these ideas demonstrated at your nearest Remington 


Rand Business Equipment Center today. 


FREE! BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZARD CALCULATOR 


This pocket size, card-type Calculator will tell you what the duration of 
your fire would be...takes into account popular misconceptions about fire- 
proof buildings, steel files, insurance and safes. For your free copy, call 
Remington Rand in your city or write Management Controls Reference 


Library, Room 1092, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, Ask for SC745, 


Remington Rand 
Safe-File 60" 
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“Naturally he chose the girl 
who put extra Angostura* 
in his Old Fashioneds” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*P.S. For cocktails with perfect flavor 
and fragrance, marry the ingredients with 
Angostura. Then, sip happily ever after! 


IF YOU SUFFER 
Ps t/ of HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 
_ NEURITIS 





the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE'S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 





SHOWROOMS IN 
WEW YORK CITY - ALBANY - BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH - MIAMI 


© 6 ©. 6&6 66 © 6.66 


GOING ABROAD? 
TIME’s INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


ore available on newsstands and through con- 
cierges in all principal cities of the world. 
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Praseckt’s GIANT HELICOPTER 
Forty troops or three jeeps. 


week. To the central office, grocers pay 
$600,000 a year in dues ($5.75 a month 
per store) and special service fees. In re- 
turn, they can buy at a low markup (34% 
to 4%) from wholesalers, get window 
posters, market information.and help with 
anything from store budgeting to person- 
nel problems. Another $650,000 a year is 
paid to Food Brokers, Inc., which fur- 
nishes wholesalers with I.G.A.-brand items 
(accounting for 10% of store sales). 

I.G.A. offers a member so many serv- 
ices, says Grimes, that “all the grocer has 
to do is unlock the front door and exercise 
his gifts as a salesman, a likable guy and a 
square businessman.” Says successful Gro- 
cer Garofalo: “I've got supervision and 
store planning and help. I’m a happy man. 
I’m thinkin’ big.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Bread & Butter. To perk up sagging 
sales of butfer, the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation made a deal with International 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis to include 25 
toward the purchase of a pound of butter 
in every 5-lb., 1o-lb., or 25-lb. sack of 
International’s Robin Hood flour (a so¢ 
coupon is in every 50-lb. bag). 

Tree Doctor. Chas. Pfizer & Co. of 
Brooklyn has developed a new antibiotic 
drug* for trees and plants that cures 
such previously fatal plant diseases as 
fire blight (in apple and pear trees) and 
halo blight (in beans). Agrimycin, a com- 
pound of streptomycin and terramycin, is 
absorbed into the plants’ systems just as 
antibiotics penetrate the human blood 
stream. The drug will be available in 
quantity by March. 

Cardboard Kibitzer. Atlanta’s Bridge- 
Masters put on sale a cardboard bidding 
wheel that gives the correct bid for any 
situation with a twist of a disk. Price: 50¢. 

Giant Copter. At Philadelphia’s Inter- 
national Airport, the Air Force took the 
wraps off the world’s largest helicopter, 
the YH-16 Transporter, built by the Pia- 
secki Helicopter Corp. of Morton, Pa. 





* For other news of antibiotics, see Mepictne, 





Weighing more than 15 tons, the 134-ft. 
copter, powered by 1,650-h.p. Pratt & 
Whitney engines fore & aft, can carry 40 
troops, 32 litter patients, or three jeeps, 
has a top speed of more than 146 m.p.h. 
and a fuselage, almost 78 ft. long, about as 
big as that of a Convair 240. 

Bringing in the Leaves. For tobacco, 
last of the major field crops to require 
picking by hand, the Long Mfg. Co. of 
Tarboro, N. C. has developed a seven-man 
harvester mounted on wheeled stilts that 
can gather and tie into bundles enough 
leaves to fill two drying barns a day (sev- 
en men working by hand can fill only one 
barn a day). The harvester, which will 
be in production by January, can also 
be converted into a crop duster. Price: 
about $1,200. 

Large Print. Manhattan’s Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. last week estimated that it 
Was saving $250,000 a year through a pol- 
icy of simplifying its paperwork. It began 
by translating the legal gobbledygook fa- 
miliar to most policies into English the 
average person could understand, elimi- 
nating most of the “fine print” which has 
been the butt of many insurance jokes. 
When a farmer complained of the time he 
had lost getting a Mutual form notarized, 
the company discovered that it was need- 
lessly having 75 different forms notarized, 
junked that policy too, and is saving pol- 
icyholders $80,000 a year in notary fees. 


FISCAL 
Humphrey Solves a Problem 


In trying to refund $8 billion of ten- 
year, 2% World War II bonds, Treasury’s 
George Humphrey faced a problem. Many 
experts predicted that anywhere from $1.5 
to $2 billion of the maturing bonds would 
be cashed, forcing him to raise that much 
new money. Instead, Humphrey offered 
bondholders a choice of new one-year cer- 
tificates paying 2§% interest, or 34-year 
notes paying 2{9%. Last week he an- 
nounced that 59% of the bonds had been 
turned in for one-year certificates. More- 
over, 38% were exchanged for the 3}- 
year notes, and only $263 million actually 
had to be paid in cash. 
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She's the modern American 


keeping herself young and attractive 


woman, 


(we snapped her in her beauty mask) 
Cosmetics makers constantly vie for her 
favor with new products, well-timed 
sales promotions. To make these pro 
the 


must get his products and merchandis 


motions succeed, manufacturer 
ing aids in stores everywhere when the 
time is ripe. That makes a complex 
shipping problem. Here’s the solution— 





Distributor receives 


Delivered on time. 
shipment at his door. All over the country 


retailers receive cosmetic products via 


Railway Express according to schedule 


It pays to use the complete shipping service 


No size or weight limit © Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities and principal 
towns ® Liberal valuation allowance © Receipt at both ends © Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.0.D. © 
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Advance planning by manufacturer and 
Railway Expressman determines rates and 
delivery schedules for department stores 


and distributors everywhere in the country 





For the shipper's protection, delivery re- 
go 
accounting office. Here they are carefully 
filed for quick future reference 


ceipts to central Railway Express 


sorted, 


Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 


eee eeeeseseseeseseseeseseeseseseseseesesesese 








Shipments are quickly sorted at Railway 
Express terminal. As Express trucks bring 
in loads of cosmetics, modern conveyor sys- 


tem speeds routing to destination cities 


ee 





Whenever you ship or order goods, call on 
your Railway Expressman. He can help 
you simplify your shipping methods, save 


valuable time, eliminate unnecessary costs. 


fm 
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Four Score 


When photographer Mac Ball got the 
assignment to shoot Roger Kenna, Presi- 
dent of Marlin Firearms, as Lord Calvert's 
current “Man of Distinction”, 
33 we asked him to snap a batch of 
& : pictures and vary them all over 
IAN the lot. From location, he sent 
NN in the following communiques: 
as Monday. “Shot Kenna head on. 
Sun porch. Red wool shirt, rifle 
on knee. Good close-up of face. Couldn't 
back off enough to include Lord Calvert 
highball. Try again tomorrow.” 
Tuesday. “Found Mr. K. on 
golf course. Took putting shot. 
Greens-keeper nixed table 


with Lord Calvert highball 
on fairway. Try tomorrow.” 


Wednesday. “Shot Rog and 
friend having drinks at home. 
Gemiitlichheit. Bad highlight 
on highball glass. Tomorrow.” 





Thursday. “Got it. Subject in gun-lined 
den. Highball photographed fine, tasted 
better. Coming in with all prints.” 


On Friday our committee of advertising 
geniuses met to select the proper photo- 
graph, and picked all four. 
That’s why, for the first time, 
you'll see a Lord Calvert “Man 
of Distinction” ad with four 
photographs instead of one. 


Those photos take up space, 
of course. We barely had room 
to mention that Lord Calvert, 
the Custom Distilled whiskey, 
costs a little more, tastes a 
little better and adds a little more pleasure 
to living. 





But you knew that, anyway. 


Lord Calvert 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 


“ NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CORP., N.Y.c.* 
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Messages Received 


Ulmer Turner, a Chicago news analyst 
with an expensive hobby, has been hearing 
some strange sounds lately out of Radio 
Moscow. Soviet propaganda, Turner re- 
ports, is getting a soft pedal. The time de- 
voted to Russian music (especially Rim- 
sky-Korsakov ) is increasing, the announc- 
ers are sprouting Oxford accents, and a 
Big Ben touch has been added: “We 
pause now while vou hear the clock in the 
Kremlin strike midnight.” Turner does 
not claim to know the significance of these 
facts, but it is just the kind of information 
he has long wanted to give his listeners 
first hand. Last week he got his chance to 
“broaden the scope of newscasting” with 
a new Turner Calling show on Chicago's 
ABC station WENR. The program gives 
him 15 minutes five nights a week to 
season his news and commentary with 
tape-recorded ‘samplings of the world’s 
propaganda. His sponsor: Hallicrafters 
Co., a manufacturer of short-wave and 
other communications equipment. 

The Folksy Touch. As one of some 
111,000 U.S. radio “hams” (his call let- 
ters: WgUG), Turner operates a mass- 
production listening post in a barn next to 
his suburban Northbrook home. With the 
help of a technician, three 35-foot direc- 
tional antenna masts, eleven short-wave 
receivers (six are permanently tuned to 
catch Moscow, London, Paris, Seoul 
Buenos Aires and Melbourne) and three 
tape recorders, he collects most of the 
short-wave signals aimed at the U.S. 

Confident that a watchful ear can pick 
up real news beats, Turner listens for 
statements of government policy, reports 
on domestic affairs in other countries, and 
foreign attitudes about America (on Ra- 
dio Sofia, “you actually hear them calling 
us louses’”’). Most of all, he tries to keep 
up with the latest Communist line for his 
program. “Listeners for years have heard 
commentators discuss Red propaganda,” 
he says, “but very few have heard it as it 
comes in English direct from Moscow.” 
Whenever he can, Turner juxtaposes the 
facts of a situation as he knows it with the 
Soviet version. Although his first show 
used liberal excerpts from Russian broad- 
casts on the Soviet super-bomb, it is not 
all somber stuff. He points out that Radio 
Moscow, for reasons of its own, goes in for 
such novelties as the American folk song 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings, sung in 
phonetic English by Russian schoolchil- 
dren (“They are just trying to be folksy,” 
he believes). 

The Big Scoop. Newsman Turner, 
picked his first radio message out of the 
air during his boyhood days in South 
Carolina by stringing wires between the 
tall pines in his parents’ backyard. He 
worked for a while as a professional wire- 
less operator on ships plying the Pacific. 
Later, when he became a reporter for 
Hearst's Chicago Herald & Examiner, he 
set up a ham set in the.city room. When 
police captured Public Enemy John Dil- 
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Archie Lieber 
NEWSCASTER TURNER 
He listens to the Kremlin clock. 


an 


Black 





linger in 1934 and refused to tell news- 
men the whereabouts and time of arrival 
of the plane carrying him from Tucson 
to Chicago, Turner was the man behind 
the big scoop. He caught the pilot’s radio 
signals on his receiver and eavesdropped 
on a lot of chitchat about Dillinger. “The 
Herald & Examiner’s reporters were right 
there waiting when they came in,” he 
recalls. 

Turner has built up a large following 
as a “sincere, straightforward” newscaster. 
He does not intend to grind any axes on 
Turner Calling: “1 think that many news- 
men insult the public by trying to think 
for them. I feel that my prime mission 
is to inform.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Sept. 
18. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Raoio 


Jack Benny (Sun. 7 p.m., CBS). His 
22nd season. 

Best Plays (Sun. 8:30 p.m., NBC). 
Cyril Ritchard in The Petrified Forest. 

Hallmark Radio Hall of Fame (Sun. 
9 p.m., CBS). A salute to George Gersh- 
win. 

TELEVISION 


Excursion (Sun. 3:30 p.m., NBC). The 
Ford Foundation’s new series for young- 
sters. Guest star: Harry Truman. 

George Jessel Show (Sun. 6:30 p.m., 
ABC). The old toastmaster’s new testi- 
monial-dinner program. 

Studio One (Mon. tro 
George Orwell's Nineteen 
starring Eddie Albert. 

See It Now (Tues. 10 p.m., CBS). 
This Is Berlin, with Edward R. Murrow 
and a raft of CBS correspondents. 


p-m., CBS). 
Eighty-Four, 
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Or the special needs of a complete shopping : 
center, such as this modern Indianopolis building K~ T 
with its selling areas, offices, storage rooms, etc. 











Perhaps 800—like those that are | 
York Conditioned in Cincinnati's { 
beautiful Netherland Plaza? | 


do you want 








to air condition? 





You may be thinking of just a room 
Or two as in this small frame house. 


All the rooms in an existing 

office building like the Jefferson 
Standord Life Insurance Building 
in Greensboro, N. C.? 







Passenger ond crew's quarters in a great 
ship like the new S. S. United States? 










More important for you, how 
do you plan to air condition those rooms? 

York is in an excellent position to help you answer that question, 
because, you see, York brought the wonderful cooling to the great 
variety of rooms above—and hundreds of thousands like them. 


Let's consider your particular problem. 


Thousonds of rooms ina 
gicnt office building like 
New York's Empire State 
Building? 

Whether it’s tomorrow’s newest skyscraper, a building to be mod- 
ernized, or a single room, it will be worth your while to talk to York. 
For whatever your needs . . . new, unique, complex, or simple . . . 

big or small . . . York’s wide range of air conditioning equipment 

and experience assures you of the system to best fit your particular job. 
That’s why York engineers know but one creed: There must be no 
compromise in air conditioning . . . the system must fit the 

job.— York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION ‘ 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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DIETZGEN 


Look for the distinctive black-and-orange 
package that identifies the Dietzgen 
line of more than 8000 quality items 








surzern 91ide Rules HH 


The hands of many generations have known the 


precision and efficiency of these fine instruments 


OR more than six decades, from the be- 

ginning to the end of many a distin- 

guished engineering and scientific career, 
Dietzgen Slide Rules have served the exact- 
ing cause of mathematics. There is indeed a 
tradition about their accuracy, their ease 
in use, their enduring quality. 

The student today, as for generations past, 
knows his Dietzgen Slide Rule is truly a proud 
possession for a lifetime, a dependable com- 
panion for the years of accomplishment 
ahead. Yet, today Dietzgen Slide Rules have 
many more improvements, many more refine- 
ments than ever before. 

Skilled craftsmanship has excelled its heri- 
tage in producing clean, legible division 
markings and numbers that stand strong and 
bold against the eye-easing ivory-white fac- 
ings . . - in making rules that are unsur- 
passed for fine finish, for pleasing balance, 
for faultless operation. 

Then there are extras—like the new indi- 
cator design that gives all-around protection 
for the glass . . . the belt attachment for 
carrying the slide rule case at one’s belt for 
student and field use . . . the Data Slip that 
fits into the case with the rule for ready ref- 
erence that cuts computation time. 
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You should make it a point to inspect a 
Dietzgen Slide Rule today. You will find 
your expectations exceeded whether it is 
the famed Maniphase Multiplex Log Log 
Rule—the Trig type, the Decimal Trig type, 
the Vector type—or one of the simpler rules 
to meet simpler needs. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago * New York * Son Francisco * New Orleans 
Los Angeles * Pittsburgh * Washington * Philadel- 
phia * Milwaukee * Deolers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 





} —— 
Dani wa 
_—— 


Inspect a Dietzgen Slide Rule 
Discover the superiorities of Dietzgen Slide 
Rules by visiting any Dietzgen Display Room 
or Dealer, found in all principal cities. 









MILESTONES 


Born. To June Lockhart, 27, blonde 
actress of stage (For Love or Money), 
screen (Meet Me in St. Louis), and tele- 
vision (Who Said That?), and Dr. John 
Francis Maloney, 41, Manhattan surgeon; 
their first child, a daughter; in Manhattan. 
Name: Anne Kathleen. Weight: 64 lbs. 





Born. To Tyrone Power III, 39, cine- 
mactor (Blood and Sand, The Mississippi 
Gambler), and his second wife, Cinemac- 
tress Linda Christian (The Happy Time) 
Power, 29: their second child, 
daughter; in Hollywood. Name: 
Stephanie. Weight: 8 Ibs. 


second 
Tarin 


Married. Lana Turner, 33, cinemac- 
tress (The Merry Widow); and Lex Bar- 
ker, 34, Hollywood's tenth Tarzan of the 
Apes; he for the third time, she for the 
fifth (her previous marriages to Million- 
aire Playboy Bob Topping. Businessman 
Steven Crane—two marriages—Bandlead- 
er Artie Shaw, all ended in divorce); in 
Turin, Italy. 


Married. John F. (for Fitzgerald) Ken- 
nedy, 36, tousle-haired freshman Demo- 
cratic U.S. Senator from Massachusetts, 
son of onetime Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s Joseph P. Kennedy; and 
Jacqueline Lee Bouvier, 24, onetime 
Washington Times-Herald inquiring pho- 
tographer and debutante daughter of 
Manhattan Financier John V. Bouvier 
III; in a glittering church ceremony at- 
tended by some 700 guests; in New- 
port, R.I. 


Divorced. By Gordon Evans Dean, 47, 
who, after almost three years as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, re- 
tired last June to become an executive of 
Lehman Bros., Manhattan investment 
bankers: Adelaide Williamson Dean, 48; 
on grounds of mental cruelty, after 23 
years of marriage, two children; in Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Died. Curtis Whittlesey McGraw, 57, 
president and board chairman of Mc- 
Graw-Hill, world’s largest publishers of 
technical, scientific and business books 
and periodicals (Business Week, Aviation 
Week, American Machinist), son of 
Founder James H. McGraw; of a coro- 
nary occlusion; in Manhattan. 


Died. Frederick Moore Vinson, 63, 
Chief Justice of the U.S. since 1946, war- 
time federal economic czar and longtime 
Democratic U.S. Representative from 
Kentucky (1924-29, 1931-38); of a heart 
attack; in Washington (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS). 


Died. Lewis Stone, 73, oldtime silent 
movie star (Scaramouche, The Prisoner 
of Zenda) turned Hollywood character 
actor, best known as Judge Hardy in 
M-G-M’s Andy Hardy series; of a heart 
attack, while chasing three teen-age van- 
dals from his garden; in Hollywood. 
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An L:O-F Scientist making a resolution test on 
a sample of the new glare-reducing TV screen. 


Here L-O-F Scientists measure haze and light trans- 
mission of different development samples of the screen. 


NEW TV SCREEN DEVELOPED BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
GREATLY IMPROVES PICTURE CLEARNESS 


contrast between blacks and whites and shades of gray. 
The clearer the contrasts, the clearer the picture. If 
excessive brightness throws a haze of light over the 
picture, the contrasts are not well defined, details are 
lost, and the picture is not as clear as it can be. 
About the into 
usage, L‘O'F scientists were working in our laboratories 


time television was growing wide 
to produce automobile windshield glass which would 
prov ide easier, more restful seeing on the highway. The 
result was the glare-reducing shaded E-Z-Eye Safety 
Plate Glass that you now see in so many automobiles. 

We applied this research with glass and plastic lami- 
nates to the problem of better television optics when, in 
April, 1952, a large manufacturer asked us to develop 
a screen which would give a superior picture. We 
developed a completely new kind of screen—actually a 
light filter—which reduces the haze of brightness and 
makes the picture much sharper. It makes television 
viewing more enjoyable and less tiring. 

Both shaded E-Z-Eye and the new television screen 
are a special kind of safety glass, a sandwich compx ised 


MILESTONES IN GLASS DEVELOPMENT 
AND IMPROVEMENT 


1930 Safety Glass 1939 Hi-Test Sofety Glass 

1937 Tuf-flex* Tempered 1939 Curved Automobile Glass 
Plate Glass 

1937. Thermopane* 1948 E-Z-Eve Safety Glass with 


Insulating Glass the Shaded Windshield 


1952 The L-O-F Television Screen 
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of two pieces of glass with a thin sheet of colored plastic 
between. In the television set, safety glass is used to pro- 
tect the tube. The plastic is a neutral color, especially 
formulated to transmit only certain wave lengths of 
light and block the others. 

The new TV screen had to be designed specifically 
to work with the wave lengths of light produced by this 
particular television tube. It had to be tailored to the 
phosphors. In developing a screen, we first had to find 
a dye suitable for the plastic used in safety glass. Then 
we had to find the right color of dye, with the proper 
neutrality, absorption bands, and transmittance values. 
We tried innumerable combinations. 

We tested and experimented, using a spec trophotom- 
eter and other instruments. Then tested and retested. 
Many of the test screens produced a better than ordinary 
picture, but none gave the clarity we believed possible. 
Finally, after many months, we found the answer, and 
the new screens are now in use. 

For maximum pleasure and eye comfort, be sure the 
set of your choice is equipped with the new Libbey: 


GLARE-REDUCING 


TELEVISION SCREEN 





a product of 


LIBBEY» OWENS~+FORD GLASS COMPANY 
Nicholas Building + Toledo, Ohio 
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It's GOOD Critical Times 
BUSINESS to If the hour of crisis had not yet struck 


PRODUCE in Hollywood. the times were at least un- 
in GEORGIA 


settling: 

@ At Republic Pictures, where four new 
stages are being built to make films for 
television, President Herbert Yates noted 
that his laboratory processed more TV 
film than motion picture film in the past 
year. “There’s only one way to beat tele- 
vision,” said Yates. “That's to get in it.” 
@ Director Frank (/t Happened One 
Night) Capra revealed that he has been 
preparing a series of educational TV mov- 
ies for the past year. Titled Man, the Ex- 
plorer, each film will run about an hour as 
a “combination of entertainment and fac- 
tual science like LirE magazine is doing.” 
@ Twentieth Century-Fox, which last 
month suspended film production in Great 
Britain (so that its personnel abroad could 
bone up on Fox's new CinemaScope ), ad- 
mitted it would shut down Hollywood 
production for a month this fall. The 
New York Times estimated that Fox's 


total layoff of Hollywood personnel would 
VWX— al reach 30 to 50% by October. 
YAqY"—™— ag @ Things were so slow at M-G-M that 


Joan Crawford, working on Torch Song, 
had the full use of three dressing rooms. 
Q At Paramount, where even the big tank 
(for shooting water scenes) was dry, most 
of the gardeners were let go and secre- 
taries were permitted to uproot the plants 
mm | and take them home. 

Hollywood's Production Code Adminis- 
tration announced some changes in the 


Your business insurance program courts self-censorship system. Among the sub- 


jects to be okayed for filming will be 


disaster when it fails to reflect changing drinking (the anti-drinking clause dates 


back to Prohibition days) and miscegena- 


economic conditions. tion (which already figures in the current 


Return to Paradise—Time, July 20). 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS i: The New Pictures 


as . Desperate Moment (J. Arthur Rank: 
INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS :° Universal-International) tries to do for 

63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 2° West Berlin what The Third Man did so 

New York « Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit > ¢ leveland + Philadelph ie — “3 successfully for Vienna. Refugee Dirk Bo- 
; Winnipes + Montreal + Toront ee garde has confessed to a murder he did 
not commit because he thinks he has noth- 
ing left to live for. But as soon as he be- 
gins serving his life term, his long-lost girl 
friend (Mai Zetterling) turns up. Break- 


NEW LOWER PRICES! i gh . Brea 
A Se ng out * a to s po ae pene, Bogarde 
=) /, Z 4, y) is hounded through the rubble-strewn ruins 
Cc LALLA LLL ealilig by the police and matches wits with skulk- 


GEORGIA DEPT. of COMMERCE 


100 State Capitol Atlanta, Georgia 











Buffalo + Seattle + Wilmington + Vancouver * 







OF ECONOMY 





FOLDING CHAIRS ing black-marketeers. The film fails be- 

= cause its events are too predictable for 

For Schools, Churches, Lodges, ° j suspense, its hero and heroine too coldly 

Institutions, Industries 4 competent for sympathy, and its villain 

BY CAT'S PAW THREE SEAT STYLES : if | (Albert Lieven) too inept to generate 
plywood, steel, upholstered. “4 excitement. 


OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 


Write Dept. 186 — , 
for free illustrated brochure! ¢ Mr. Scoutmaster [20th Century-Fox 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY j enacts one more battle in Clifton Webb's 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan bd long movie war with children. Perhaps 
because he is opposed this time by as 
potent an organization as the Boy Scouts 
Webb is considerably more mellow than 
in his Mr. Belvedere days: he strikes only 
one urchin (and then with only a blob of 





this is no time to be without 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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Mes The whiskey that didnt — the clock OLD CHARTER 


seven long years! 


TWO THINGS to consider in a whiskey: The whiskey ie RENTUCKY'S FINEST 
you begin with; the time you age it. Old Charter goes STRAIGHT BOURBON 


into the barrel the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Seven 
years’ aging ripens, mellows its flavor, until Old Charter STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY» 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
is ready to show you how fine Bourbon can be! OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY 











CANNON 


CANNON MILLS 





This leading firm in the textile industry has 
used Burroughs equipment since the early 
1900's. Today Cannon uses the Sensimatic to 
handle accounts receivable and related reports, 
and lists speed and ease of operation as out- 
standing Sensimatic features. 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY 


The Stetson Shoe Company, 
manufacturers of fine foor- 


N wear for men, find the Sensi- 
matic “extremely fast’’ on 
accounts receivable. “Oper- 


ators learn co use the machine 
very easily and quickly.” 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


~ 
ae trek : BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. G “f 
For greater savings in just about every accountng 


Entering its second century 


ati ake y “a | ~Nneimaric 
operation, take a good look at Burroughs Sensimatics. Of eivice die Bausch &Lomb 


These versatile accounting machines handle jobs faster, Optical Company, makers 
: of the finest quality optical 
with greater accuracy. And they are so easy to use that products, finds the flexibility 






of the Sensimatic Accounting 
A Machine ideally suited for 
so many famous firms around the world turn to Bur- handling its world-wide 
accounts receivable, 


even beginners can quickly do expert work. No wonder 


PROGRESS 


roughs Sensimatics to save time and money. You can 


make savings, too—just call your Burroughs branch 


office, listed in the yellow pages of your telephone book, RESETS COMER 


Greatly increased efficiency 
in the posting of accounts 
receivable has been achieved 
at The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of V-belts, with 


Re Burroughs Sensimatic 
B Oo o] S ae Accounting Machines. 


or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 





Burroughs 








Cirrton WEBB 
One more battle. 


ice cream), and soon loses his heart to a 
frog-voiced eight-year-old (George Wins- 
low). Webb takes over an unruly troop of 
Scouts because, as a writer of TV chil- 
dren’s shows, he thinks he should know 
more about the space-ship set. 

The film milks a few laughs by dressing 
Webb up as a scoutmaster and turning 
him loose on an overnight hike with his 
irreverent charges. Unfortunately, the 
whole thing soon turns from slapstick to 
sentiment as Webb and his wife (Frances 
Dee) decide to adopt Master Winslow. 
Edmund Gwenn does his twinkling best 
as a clergyman in on the plot to make a 
child-lover of Webb. 


Mr. Denning Drives North (Carroll) 
is a better-than-average British thriller. 
John (Great Expectations) Mills, a suc- 
cessful jet-aircraft designer, suddenly be- 
gins to neglect his work, takes to drink, 
and wakes up screaming from nightmares. 
When he attempts suicide by crashing his 
plane, his wife (Phyllis Calvert) has it 
out with him, learns that he has acci- 
dentally killed an unsavory admirer of 
their daughter (Eileen Moore). What 
bothers Mills is not so much the killing 
as the fact that the dead man’s body 
(which he had thrown in a ditch to make 
it seem a hit & run accident) has mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

With his wife’s help, Mills sets out to 
look for the missing corpse, discovers that 
the body was robbed and buried by a 
passing gypsy. His daughter’s new suitor, 
a U.S. patent lawyer (Sam Wanamaker), 
gets idealistically involved in the case 
and, in clearing the gypsy of murder, re- 
lentlessly involves his future father-in- 
law in the crime. What is good about the 
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These great American names—and scores of others as well 
known—are part of the Middle South. Industrialists have found 
unusually favorable conditions in the Middle South. Along 
with the area’s natural resources they saw fast-growing domestic 
and world markets. They found dependable, low-cost power and 
natural gas, friendly, cooperative citizens and year ’round 
mild climate. 


That is why industrial leaders like The United States Time 
Corporation, Alexander Smith, Inc. and International Harvester 
Say reomper and develop along with the rapidly growing 
Middle South. They have confidence in its future. 


Look into your future in THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


the Middle South 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana or any of 
these business-managed, tox-paying electric 
and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson 113, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La, 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


New Orleans 14, La. 
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Hammermill’s G\ Bond papers 
are now better than ever! 





UWXURIOUS Cockletone QVERSATILE Hammermill 3 STURDY Management 4} FAST-RUNNING Whipper 


Bond is a handsome 
letterhead paper 
which, with thou- 
sands of users, has 
proved itself “more 
for the money.” 
Hammermill skill has 
made it moderate in 
cost, yet it will lend 
prestige and dignity 
to your business cor- 
respondence, 


Bond is now available 
in a brilliant blue- 
white, plus twelve 
popular colors, with 
greater snap and 
crackle, increased 
bulk and strength. 
Consistently fine in 
quality, itis the paper 
most used in Amer- 
ica for letterheads 
and business forms. 


* * 


Bond, watermarked, 
is now available in a 
more pleasing white 
with new brightness 
plus higher bulk and 
strength. Choose it 
for business printing 
where you need a 
watermarked bond 
that will provide you 
with satisfaction at 
suprisingly low cost. 


* 


has a new, blue- 
white appearance, 
plus greater opacity, 
and standoutstrength 
characteristics, It 
constantly provides 
trouble-free feeding 
on automatic equip- 
ment and assures you 
of good performance 
with an economy in 
cost that is unusual, 


GREATER ALL-ROUND value and versatility are now available to you in 
these 4 well-known bond papers by Hammermill. With striking new im- 
provements they now, more than ever, represent standards of bond-paper 
quality. Your own printer can help you choose among them to find just 
the paper you need for a distinctive letterhead . . . a sales-winning mailing 


Piece . 


. . Of a work-saving printed form. For samples of these famous 


bonds write on your business letterhead for the “4 Bonds” sample book to 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 





You can obtain business printing on 
better-than-ever bond papers by 
Hammermill wherever 
shield on a printer's window. Let it be 
your guide to printing satisfaction. 


you see this 
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film is the full-bodied characterization of 
the killer as a man willing to compromise 
—but only up to a certain point—to save 
his own life. Its chief surprise is an end- 
ing calculated to stun moviegoers accus- 
tomed to Hollywood's sin-must-be-pun- 
ished production code. 


99 River Street (United Artists) re- 
tells the surefire old story of the worm 
who turns, Cabdriver John Payne is an 
ex-pug who gets his first brass-knuckle 
treatment from fate when an eye injury 
ends his boxing career just as he is on 
the brink of winning the world’s heavy- 
weight championship. In quick succession, 
he is deceived by his wife, played for a 
sucker by an aspiring actress (Evelyn 
Keyes), unjustly accused of assault & bat- 
tery, framed for murder, hammered to a 
pulp by one gangster, pistol-whipped by 
another, and shot by a third. Before it is 
too late, Payne loses his temper and beats 
up everybody in sight—a magic Holly- 
wood formula that enables him to corral 
all the criminals, clear his name, and set- 
tle down happily in a rose-covered gas 
station with Actress Keyes, who has had 
a change of heart. 


Current & CHOICE 

Roman Holiday. Newcomer Audrey 
Hepburn goes on a hilarious tour of Rome 
with Gregory Peck and Eddie Albert, as 
Director William Wyler adds some new 
twists to a popular old comedy-romance 
plot (Time, Sept. 7). 

The Cruel Sea. One of the best of the 
World War II films, based on Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s bestseller and filled with the 
salt spray and shellbursts of naval war- 
fare (Time, Aug. 24). 

From Here to Eternity. James Jones’s 
wild (and sometimes woolly) novel about 
life in the peacetime Army, compressed 
into a hard, tensely acted movie (Time, 
Aug. 10). 

The Master of Ballantrae. Wielding his 
trusty claymore, Errol Flynn hacks his 
way from Scotland to the New World and 
back in a rousing film version of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s 18th century thriller 
(Time, Aug. 3). 

Return to Paradise. A totalitarian 
South Seas island gets an imaginative 
helping of love and democracy from Gary 
Cooper (Time, July 20). 

The Sea Around Us. The Technicolor 
camera prowls the ocean floor: some beau- 
tiful scenes, but lacking the majestic 
sweep of Rachel Carson’s 1951 bestseller 
(Time, July 20). 

The Moon Is Blue. Disapproved by 
the Legion of Decency and the U.S. Navy, 
but a nice little comedy all the same 
(Trae, July 6). 

The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T. Why a 
small boy hates piano teachers, inventive- 
ly told in Technicolor (Time, June 22). 

Julius Caesar. Hollywood comes to 
grips with Shakespeare and, for once, very 
nearly holds its own (Tue, June 1). 

Shane. A horse opera brought to 
machine-tooled, Technicolor perfection; 
with Alan Ladd, Van Heflin, Jean Arthur 
(Tue, April 13). 
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The Mallory Converter 
Gives Any Set All the New 
UHF Channels... Not Just One! 


LL UHF stations on the air in 
your area 





now and in the fu- 
ture—are at your finger tips, simply 
by adding a Mallory Converter to 
your TV set. 


The connection is easily made with 
no internal changes in your set. 
Actually it is far simpler than other 
methods which adapt your set for 
only a single new channel. 


The easy way... the once-and-for- 
all way... to prepare for complete 
UHF reception is with a Mallory 
Converter. It has proved outstand- 
ingly satisfactory in thousands of 


P.R. MALLORY 


homes where UHF stations are on 
the air. 


The evolution of the UHF Converter 
is typical of developments that have 
made Mallory a leader in the fields of 
electronics, electrochemistry and 
specialized metallurgy. 


Mallory components, precision de- 
signed and precision built, have 
helped manufacturers set new stand- 
ards of performance in electronic 
office equipment... TV and radio 
sets... transistor hearing aids... 
guided missiles... automatic home 
appliances... trucks and railroad cars. 


& CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management's answer to better and more economical movement of material. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Into Every Car 


Went a Big Chunk 
of Nothing 


But from now on everyone will check 


with Traffic before ordering crates 


It was a new line of merchandise and Purchasing had ordered crates 
to fit its dimensions. Not till the first few carloads appeared on the 
loading dock did anyone think to ask whether the crates would 


pack to advantage in a standard box car. 


They didn’t! Not by half an inch 


And because they didn’t pack right in the car, each of the many 
carloads carried less than the minimum weight, causing a penalty in 
added shipping cost of $90. That’s a lot to pay for shipping a few 


hundred cubic feet of nothing around the country! 


So Traffic, Engineering and Purchasing put their heads together 
and came up with a new crate just as strong but half an inch 
narrower. Now they load at least the minimum weight in each car, 
And from now on you can be sure Traffic will be called in before 
the mistakes are made. 


It’s surprising how many organizations are still learning the hard 
way that the Traffic Manager should be in on the planning. That he 
should sit in on top-level conferences. That only by knowing what 


is going on can he contribute the full benefit of his expert knowledge, 


As one of the great carriers of 


merchandise freight in the country, the 





| Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


| is vitally interested in any plan 
| that will move more goods, more efficiently 
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BOOKS 





The September Glut 


As every publisher knows or thinks he 
knows. books sell poorly in the summer- 
time, so new books are held off the market 
until Labor Day, then dumped into book- 
stores in a glut. This sales philosophy is at 
least debatable—e.g., with close to goo 
titles scheduled for publication in Septem- 
ber alone, a good many are bound to be 
overlooked by readers. But the first fall 
outpourings do show what authors have 
been up to, and this week’s list contains 
something for everybody. A sampling: 

Harvard Historian Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son has taken a short leave of his massive 





Morison 


GoupcE 


Tarcov's first novel, Bravo My Monster 
(Regnery ). Tarcov is no Franz Kafka, his 
obvious master, but his symbol-laden 
story of a man imprisoned in his own 
home by a monster generates high tension. 

Some good reading that could easily be 
lost in the whirl is Giovanni Verga's Lit- 
tle Novels of Sicily (Grove). Verga, who 
died in 1922, was one of Italy’s great 
writers, and these strong, tender stories of 
life at its most universal levels are among 
his best. After Verga, Frenchman Gil 
Buhet's The Innocent Knights (Viking) 
may seem like Gallic fluff. Actually, it is a 
charming story about a gang of school- 
boys who shut themselves up in a moated 


Morris 





TAYLOR 


lived on charity and the wits of Grandma 
Lausch, an imperious boarder who tried 
to teach Augie principles of good behavior. 
But Augie tailed along with neighborhood 
hoodlums, stole pennies from newsstands, 
quarters from a shop where he briefly 
worked. ladies’ handbags in a planned rob- 
bery. While older brother Simon, out to 
get rich, was learning to knot a bow tie 
and be charming to ladies, Augie was 
working the angles at some very odd jobs 
(coifing dogs, stealing books, smuggling 
immigrants over the Canadian border) 
and wondering what life was all about. 

Augie became nurse and companion to 
William Einhorn, a lecherous, conniving 
old paralytic. To Augie. Einhorn was in a 
class with Caesar, Machiavelli and Ulys- 
ses (“I'm not kidding when I enter Ein- 





Edward F. Boker; George Cserna: Daniel Farson 
MONSARRAT 





Also monsters, schoolboys and 225 kegs of palm wine. 


history of the U.S. Navy in World War II 
to assemble a collection of his historical 
essays, By Land and by Sea (Knopf). Writ- 
ten with his usual clarity and common 
sense, they range in subject from the clip- 
per ships of Massachusetts to history as a 
literary art, a piece that should be re- 
quired reading for all academic historians. 

New Zealander Antony Alpers has also 
written a book that will become required 
reading of a sort. His literary biography, 
Katherine Mansfield (Knopf), is a con- 
scientious job laced with fresh facts about 
a writer whose real career was neurotic 
self-destruction. Another literary collection 
of the season sells for only 35¢: in Vew 
Poems (Ballantine), Rolfe Humphries 
has gathered some 200 poems by more 
than 50 fellow practitioners, many famous 
(Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore), 
many virtually unknown. 

For those who like a cozy novel with a 
basically predictable outcome, there is 
Elizabeth Goudge's The Heart of 
the Family (Coward-McCann), Author 
Goudge has a highly developed bestseller 
touch, and her simple story of family life 
in England is just what her fans might 
have ordered. As far from the Goudge 
world as possible is the African world of 
First Novelist Amos Tutuola's The Palm- 
Wine Drinkard (Grove), a world of myth, 
legend and fantasy. The language is odd 
and flavorsome, as befits a book whose 
hero drinks 225 kegs of palm wine every 
day. 

Just as offbeat, but with a U.S. setting, 
though it might be anywhere, is Oscar 
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ruin until their unjust elders and school- 
masters are ready to treat them like hu- 
man beings. 

Four novelists with solid reputations 
hold most of the ground they have already 
gained but gain little new in their latest 
books. Nicholas (The Cruel Sea) Mon- 
sarrat gets as far away from ships and 
war as he can in The Story of Esther Cos- 
tello (Knopf). It is a skillfully written at- 
tack on the ruthless ballyhoo which makes 
an innocent handicapped girl the center of 
a charity racket. Another novelist who 
finds it hard to do anything seriously 
wrong is Wright Morris. In The Deep 
Sleep (Scribner), he dissects the private 
lives of a Philadelphia Main Line family, 
and shows that things aren't what they 
seem to the neighbors. In his new book, /n 
Love (Harper), Alfred Hayes, author of 
The Girl on the Via Flaminia, explores an 
unpleasant Manhattan love affair without 
writing an unpleasant book. In The Sleep- 
ing Beauty (Viking), British Novelist 
Elizabeth Taylor tells of a middle-age 
love affair at an English seaside resort. 

In October, the publishers are planning 
to bring out several hundred more. 


What Makes Augie Run? 


THe Aoventures oF Aucice Marcu 
(536 pp.|—Sau! Bellow—Viking ($4.50). 


Augie March had not yet attained the 
age of immorality when his father aban- 
doned Augie’s simple-minded mother and 
her three sons, one an idiot, in a Chicago 
slum. The impoverished Jewish family 


horn in this eminent list’’). Einhorn’s idea 
of buying his wife a new living-room suite 
was to burn the old one and pay with the 
insurance money. Before being ruined in 
the Crash, he gave Augie a damaged.set of 
the Harvard Classics and assured him that 
Augie himself could determine what he 
would become. 

The Adventures of Augie March is con- 
cerned with Augie’s quest to learn his own 
character and destiny. Novelist Saul Bel- 
low (Dangling Man, The Victim) has 
handed over his typewriter to his hero, to 
let him tell his own story in his own way. 
As a result, the book, which has a kind of 
self-generating power and authenticity, 
reads more like fictionalized memoirs than 
a novel. Self-educated, slum-bred Augie 
writes with a combination of raw. breezy 
slang and literary allusion that is often 
bouncy and effective. although too fre- 
quently his over-enthusiastic prose is 
merely bloated. But Augie is a bubbling, 
vivacious fellow who knows how to smile 
at the world: and laugh at himself, and 
despite its faults of narrative, style and 
taste, the story is good enough to push 
38-year-old Saul Bellow to the forefront 
of the younger, postwar U.S. novelists. 

Love & Lizards. Augie is a union organ- 
izer when, one night, true love knocks on 
his door in the form of Thea Fenchel, a 
rich girl with a predatory eye and a pen- 
chant for reptiles. Thea is the big thing in 
Augie’s life; he feels “threaded to her as 
if through the skin.” 

They go to Mexico to hunt lizards with 
an eagle, a passion of Thea’s that Augie 
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things SUYC -YoU CANT JUST STAND THERE! 


Like the gentleman-on-a-picnic, above, you're scheduled 
for some pretty fast action yourself. Because, for all 
business, the day's coming when restrictions disappear 
and materials become more plentiful. That's also the 


else is as hard, strong and lastingly attractive—as im- | 
pervious to corrosion, heat and wear. Used in equip- 
ment, Allegheny Metal can save on your costs . . . used 
in a product, ic can add vital sales qualities. Now's 





day when orders will be harder to find, with competition 
as tough as any charging bull could possibly be. @ Give 
yourself a competitive edge with stainless steel Nothing 


| 


Pag te 


WED 481 


the ume to plan with it and for it, and all our facilities 
are at your command. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpor- 
ation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson plants 
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Should the need arise again, the Cougar jet 


fighters above, plus other new Grumman Aircraft, 


will play as big a role in victory as did Panther jets 
in Korea... as did Grumman Wildcats, Hellcats 
and Avengers of task force fame in World War IL. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN AND THE S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 
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scarcely questions. While they train the 
eagle, love waxes, But the eagle is a cra- 
ven; when a lizard bites him. he flaps off. 
Love wanes as Thea takes to collecting 
snakes and Augie takes to poker. It dies 
completely after Augie spends a night with 
Stella. a beautiful tart. 

Back in Chicago, brother Simon has 
married for money and made more, but 
Augie still doesn’t know what he wants. 
An intellectual friend tries to guess: “O 
King David! O Plutarch and Seneca! O 
chivalry! O Strozzi Palace. O Wei- 
mar! O Don Giovanni, O lineaments of 


en 


NOVELIST BELLOW 





O linea of gratified desire! 


ments 


gratified desire! O godlike man! Tell me, 
pal, am I getting warm?” He is. But by 
this time, war has come, and Augie, join- 
ing the merchant marine, goes to New 
York. He sees Stella there, marries her 
and reflects that he doesn’t envy his broth- 
er, “seeing I was married to a woman I 
loved and therefore I was advancing on 
the only true course of life.” 

Everybody Is Inside. At war’s end, 
Augie is living in Paris with Stella and, as 
usual, is deep in illicit business. But he 
feels he has arrived at wisdom. A man’s 
character is his fate, Augie believes, and 
“this fate, or what he settles for, is also 
his character.” The real battle, unseen 
from the outside, is internal, where “you 
labor. you wage and combat, settle scores, 
remember insults, fight, reply, deny, blab, 
denounce, triumph, outwit, overcome, vin- 
dicate, cry, persist, absolve, die and rise 
again. All by yourself! Where is every- 
body? Inside your breast and skin.” 

Augie knows that what he has been 
running after is to stop running. (“When 
striving stops, the truth comes as a gift— 
bounty, harmony, love . . .”) He asks: 
“Is the laugh at nature—including eter- 
nity—that it thinks it can win over us 
and the power of hope?” And answers, 
Chicago-style: “Nah, nah! ... It never 
will.” 
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The Art of Not Dying 


THe Boar (10! pp.)}—Walter Gibson 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

THe Survivors (246 pp.}—Ronald 
McKie—Bobbs-Merrill ($3). 


After the decisive battles come the mop- 
ups; after the sagas of armies and divi- 
sions come the stories of death in lonely 
corners. The Survivors, by Ronald McKie, 
and The Boat, by Walter Gibson, have a 
minor historical importance in that they 
fill out the sorry tale of the Japanese con- 
quest of the Netherlands East Indies in 
1942; but the strength of both books lies 
in their accounts of how a few score men 
and women confronted death. 

The survivors of Author McKie’s title 
are ten men who went down with the Aus- 
tralian light cruiser Perth in Sunda Strait 
at 12:25 a.m. on March 1, 1942 and 
came up again to tell the tale. They told 
it after the war to Author McKie, an 
Australian newsman, who writes in a brisk 
style that makes for good reading, if for 
something less than the national epic he 
frankly says he intended. 

Elegance on a Plank. Perhaps the most 
intrepid of the Perth survivors was Engi- 
neer Lieut. Frank Gillan. When the sec- 
ond torpedo hit and Perth keeled over, he 
was trapped far below decks. Only perfect 
presence of mind and the lucky chance 
that his Mae West was only half-inflated 
saved him. As the water rose in the sink- 
ing hull, Gillan calmly let himself float 
upward with it through the pitch-dark 
passages of the ship, the air in his life 
jacket buoying him gently. but not so much 
as to force him against the overhead, where 
he could not maneuver. After a few awful 
minutes, he drifted out of the Perth like a 
ghost from the tomb. 

All night Lieut. Gillan and several hun- 
dred of his shipmates went swirling down 
Sunda Strait toward the Indian Ocean 
through waters slick with oil and glaring 
in the searchlights of the triumphant Japs. 
In the morning a raft full of wounded and 
exhausted sailors saw the sight of their 
lives—Gillan sitting elegantly on a large 
plank, dressed in nothing but his Mae 
West and an officer’s pith helmet. As he 
swept by, the lieutenant politely tipped 
his topi and remarked in clipped tones, 
“Good morning, gentlemen.” 

Humor was much, but what was the 
most help to the men of the Perth was 
the sense of tradition and group solidarity. 
The Survivors is thick with recollections 
of men in shark-infested waters who sup- 
ported men they had never known, or gave 
their places on rafts to the wounded, or 
kept their mates awake and alive by jab- 
bing planks in their faces. Morale of this 
sort held out for several days, until all 
the men McKie writes about had managed 
to get ashore on Java. 

Murder in the Bow. In The Boat, it 
was every man for himself in one of the 
less altruistic episodes in the annals of the 
sea. Author Gibson's gory little memoir, 
a classic of its kind, begins when the 
Dutch steamer Rooseboom, carrying more 
than soo evacuees from Malaya, was tor- 














HERE'S HOW TO GET 
THE MOST FROM ANY KIND 
m OF FUEL—SPECIFY 


y DETROIT 


HEATING 
CONTROLS 





The Thermostat | 
ath » Brain 


exclusive wath DUET 


Positive Protection Against 
Wasteful over and under heating! 


If you're converting your heating plant, 
here’s a mighty important fact to keep 
in mind. No heating plant regardless of 
its type of fuel can be any better than 
the automatic controls that operate it! 
Remember that and ask your heating 
contractor to equip your new heating 
unit with DEROIT Controls. For only 
DETROIT gives you the exclusive “thermo- 
stat with a brain”—the built-in device 
that “thinks” ahead, senses temperature 
changes long before you can, and keeps 
room temperature just right for health, 
comfort and fuel economy. So make sure 
you get the most from whichever fuel 
you choose — specify dependable, eco- 
nomical DETROIT Controls, 


OX ESTABLISHED As DETBOM Luamecaron Coarany in 1877 


DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 











Canadian Representatives in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
Railway & Engineering Specialties, Lid 





AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
for REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING « DOMESTIC HEATING 
AVIATION « TRANSPORTATION « HOME 


APPLIANCES + INDUSTRIAL USES 
Seung home and undusty 


AMERICAN-STANDARD « A RICAN BLOWER 
CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE « DETROIT CONTROLS 
KEWANEE BOILE RO EXCHANGERS 
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COOLITE 
GLASS 
makes 


daylight 
go a 
LONG 
WAY! 





Send for free Coolite 
catalog. Samples on NEW YORK © CHICAGO « FULLERTON, CALIF. 


request. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Coolite glass offords clean, attractive design in plont of John 
Baumgarth & Co., Printer, Melrose Park, Illinois. Architect: John 
S. Cromelin; General Contractor: Clearing Industriol District, 
Glazier: Hamilton Gloss Company. 


Printing Craftsmen Find it Easier 
to Make Good Impressions in Plant Glazed 
with 12,000 Sq. Ft. of Heat Absorbing Glass 


Good printing depends upon a close coordination of hand and eye and 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing Glass by Mississippi floods the entire work area 
of this modern plant with copious quantities of conditioned, natural light at 
low cost. Coolite diffuses light in depth . .. throws it deep into work areas 
++. eliminates sharp contrasts... reduces eye fatigue ... cuts costly mistakes. 


Glass ‘’Visioneered”’ For Your Plant 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and wired glass by Mississippi 
for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and surface finishes, all scientifically designed —‘‘visioneered” 
—to distribute light to best advantage. Specify glass by Mississippi. 











Thowe is no Substitute or GLASS! 


It is non-combustible . .. won't burn. It is rigid ... doesn't sag or warp. 
It has a permanently hard, impervious surface, not affected by time, 
abrasion or exposure to the elements. It won't corrode or stain, It 
resists chemicals. It is easily installed, maintained and cleaned by 
conventional methods. 





MISSISSIPP 


88 ANGELICA ST 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 








3 COMPANY 





Survivor GIBSON 
A most important refusal. 


pedoed in the Indian Ocean, halfway to 
Ceylon. Gibson was one of 135 survivors 
who swam to the only lifeboat !eft afloat, 
one designed to hold 28 (So got aboard). 
Like many of the others, Gibson was 
wounded: his collarbone was fractured 
and a shell fragment had lodged in his leg. 

On the first day, the captain took stock 
of their supplies: a case of bully beef (48 
twelve-ounce cans), two seven-pound cans 
of fried spiced rice, 48 cans of condensed 
milk, about six quarts of fresh water. 

The first death came the first day. A 
young soldier, doing his stint in the water 
to “lessen the rigors of overcrowding,” was 
stung by a sea creature and died in agony. 
That night, the first man went insane. 
The next day, 20 men built a raft of flot- 
sam to tow behind the boat. All 20 climbed 
aboard. The raft sank slowly until they 
were half under water. In three days’ 
time, all were dead. 

Soon people on the boat began to dream 
“fierce vivid dreams of food and friendly 
gatherings.” In many, the dreams became 
hallucinations. A soldier drank from the 
sea. “It’s fresh!” he cried. Many more 
struggled to the side, instantly convinced 
that a miracle had happened. Some even 
shared the hallucination. “He's right,” 
they said, “it is fresh!” Those who drank 
too much went into a coma from which 
they emerged “crazed and suicidal.” 

One night there was an unusual amount 
of screaming and shouting. In the morn- 
ing 20 people were missing. Dully the sur- 
vivors realized that five soldiers in the bow 
seats had formed a murder gang. 

Many killed themselves. Of these, Gib- 
son reports a “strange feature”: “As peo- 
ple decided to jump overboard, they 
seemed to resent the fact that others were 
being left with a chance of safety. They 
would try to seize the rations and fling 
them overboard [or] pull the bung which 
would let in the water.” 

One of the strongest personalities aboard 
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The finger’s on 
two of these boys 
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Not on Death—he’s a little too hard to handle. 

Not on War—for men’s minds are the matter here. 

But Famine and Pestilence may well be knocked off 
their high horses in the next few decades, 

The whole world is discovering how to increase food 
production chemically, rather than die by disease and 
Starvation. 

Organic Chemicals by Dramonp have already wiped 
out huge areas of disease-spreading pests and in other 
areas have rescued millions of tons of crops from 
weeds, fungi and insects. 

Lindane, BHC and DDT, the insecticides; 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T, the weed and brush killers, all made 
by Dramonp, are becoming more and more 


“Chemicals you live by.” 


» 
DIAMOND 








CHEMICALS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Chemivala youve a ASH * CAUSTIC SODA SILICATES 


CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES * BICARGONATE OF SODA * CALCIUM COomPouUNDS 


CHROME COMPOUNDS * ALKALI! SPECIALTIES * ORGANICS 










acy in flight is based on 

k. ves from the bat’s unheard 
Mbounce back from objects in its path of flight 
and are transformed instantly to impulses that con- 
“trol flight. Automatic control engineers would call 
it a feedback control system. 

















But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 


For more than a score of years General Controls research specialists and 
design engineers have been guided by a single aim—to incorporate refine- 
ments into the fundamental feedback principle. As a result General 
Controls automatic controls respond faster... regulate with more ac- 
curacy...have greater service life. These refinements increase the 
productivity of industrial processes, improve quality and reduce costs. 
They make the difference between “adequate” control and the “best” 
control. For the best in controls it's General Controls. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


Glendale, California © Skokie, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, 
Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications, 


FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
See your classified telephone directory 


for home owners demanding year 
‘round indoor comfort and heaith, this 
attractive General Controls wall 
thermostat provides convenient single 
point control over residential heating 
and air conditioning systems. 


for industry an the military, Gen- 
eral Controls offers a wide selection of 
controls such as this governor type, 
slow opening diaphragm valve for the 
regulation of gas-fired ovens, furnaces 
and boilers. 





| the death ship was a Mrs, Nunn, the wid- 
ow of a British colonial officer who went 
down with the Rooseboom. She became 
| a sort of spiritual mother for the derelicts. 
A few days before she died, she took a 
Bible that someone had salvaged and 
read a religious service to all her com- 
| panions. Not long after that, Gibson or- 
| ganized a counterattack against the mur- 
der gang and threw them overboard. 

Days went by in a daze of weakness. 
All at once, Gibson realized that there 
were only seven people left alive—himself, 
another white man, four Javanese and a 
Chinese girl named Doris Lim, who had 
been a British secret agent. The Javanese 
attacked the other white man and began 
to eat him while he was still alive. The 
oldest Javanese died the same night. 

The next night the boat drifted to land, 
the island of Sipora, off Sumatra. One of 
the Javanese was killed in the surf, but 
the four survivors of about 30 days in the 
open sea were picked up by some Malays 
and nursed back to health. Later, when 
the Japs came, Gibson was sent to prison 
camp. Doris Lim, it turned out, had sur- 
vived the sea only to meet death before a 
Japanese firing squad. 

Why did Gibson live when every other 
white man died? Gibson gives a number 
of reasons. After 13 years in tropical serv- 
ice, he was used to the sun and a hard out- 
doo> life. Because of his broken collarbone 
he was spared the exhausting sessions in 
the water during the early days of the trip. 
More important still: “I early adopted a 
mood of passivity.” Most important of 
all: “I was determined not to die 
The body can always summon the last 
flicker of energy. But it has to be dictated 
by a refusal to accept death, a determina- 
tion not to die, a knowledge that one was 
not meant to end like this.” 





Recent & READABLE 

The Spirit of St. Louis, by Charles A. 
Lindbergh. An engrossing re-creation of 
the epoch-making flight. by the man who 
made it (Time, Sept. 14). 

Lélia, by André Maurois. A fine biog- 
raphy of the restless woman who called 
herself George Sand (Time, Sept. 14). 

The Worldly Philosophers, by Robert 
Heilbroner. A lively guided tour through 
ths minds and times of some of history’s 
most influential economic thinkers (Time, 
Sept. 7). 

Ambush for the Hunter, by F. L. Green. 
Communist spies, British counterspies and 
muted heartbreak in a British middle- 
class marriage, all adding up to rattling 
good suspense (Time, Aug. 31). 

Hitler's Secret Conversations, by Adolf 
Hitler (introduced by British Historian 
H. R. Trevor-Roper). The Fihrer’s un- 
guarded, all-night talk fests, taken down in 
shorthand by party associates, give an ex- 
cellent insight into a weird and fascinating 
mind (Time, Aug. 31). 

The Unconquered, by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, A posthumously published sequel 
to House Divided, full of carefully re- 
searched history, violence in Reconstruc- 
tion days and tears over spilled mint juleps 
(Time, Aug. 24). 
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Southeast Texas Communities 








iy Supplied with Natural Gas from 
I the Pipe Lines of United Gas 
_ SOUTHEAST TEXAS, G. S.* 
a e@ Ss 
AMELIA KIRBYVILLE 
BEAUMONT LAKE JACKSON 
~».»FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UNLIMITED 
BELLAIRE LIBERTY 
Many millions of dollars invested annually in BRAZORIA LIVINGSTON 
new industrial construction attest the advantageous Ripon Cty MONT BELVIEU 
location factors of Southeast Texas. Rich in natural 
resources, it is fast becoming the chemical manufacturing BUNA Gemerenee sek 
center of the nation. With deep-water ports and CLEVELAND NEDERLAND 
inland “oe its shipping tonnage ranks high among CORRIGAN NEEDVILLE 
the ports of the world. Adequate, dependable taeda eee ann anes 
supplies of natural gas provide an economical 
source of fuel and electric power. Add to these the DAYTON ORANGE 
year-round temperate climate of the Gulf South* and FAIRBANKS ORANGEFIELD 
the growing markets of the area... and you have Schaeaae PASADENA 
a preferred location for new or expanding industries. 
GALENA PARK PORT ARTHUR | 
For information about plant locations and fuel | 
F F . ® GOODRICH PORT NECHES 
supplies, write our Industrial Development Director, Pacer a 
P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. scone 
HIGHLANDS oe 
SHEPHERD 
HOUSTON 
SOUR LAKE 
HUMBLE 
One of o series of ads, now VIDOR 
in its 15th consecutive yeor, JACINTO CITY VOTH 
describing the industriol ad- JASPER WINNIE 


vontoges of the Gulf South. 





UNITED GAS cenisc ruc Gulf Soil 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e@ UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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MARE 
MPACTNESS 





The FACIT Calculator 
takes bittle more 4pace than 
qour telephone! 


So amazingly light and portable, 
carry FACIT anywhere, 

So easy-to-operate, beginners 
learn to use FACIT in minutes... 
by effortless, high-speed touch 
figuring. 

It's the 10-key keyboard that 
makes the FACIT touch system 
possible. Add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide faster and more 
accurately because with FACIT 
you use fewer keys. 


Automatic check — figures re- 


main in all 3 registers. 

Top choice in over 100 countries 
—not just for its simplicity and 
compactness but businessmen 
have discovered FACIT touch 
figuring means fastest and most 
accurate calculating. 
Rustproof, dustproof, foolproof 
—made of enduring Swedish 
steel. Finest service — factory 
trained—in 125 cities from coast- 
to-coast — backed by 10-year 
supply of spare parts. FACIT 
makes electric and hand -oper- 
ated calculators, also famous 
ODHNER adding machines, 


CIT 


IN SWEDEN 





MADE 


For complete details see your local dealer 
or write Dept. T, FACIT, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
SOLD & SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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MISCELLANY 


Scale of Values. In Toledo, police ar- 
rested (and later acquitted) Fortuneteller 
Addie D. Heller, 40, for charging $1 to 
predict the future, $5 to reveal lucky lot- 
tery numbers, $10 for surefire advice on 
how to get a husband. 





Burning Question. In Jersey City, N.J., 


during a heat wave, the Rev. Paul N. 
Jewett erected a sign in front of his 
Emory Methodist Church: “Now that 


you know how hot Hell is, what are you 
going to do about it?” 


Gravitation. In Hastings, Neb., ar- 
rested for reckless driving, a motorist told 
Judge Joseph Hallman: “Well, sir, I guess 
I was thinking about politics and just nat- 
urally drifted a bit to left of center.” 


Mission Accomplished. In Richmond, 
sent to deliver a telegram to the medical 
college of Virginia Hospital, Western Un- 
ion Messenger Paul Allen, 18, collapsed 
from heat exhaustion three blocks from 
his destination, was taken to the hospital 
in an ambulance, revived and delivered 
his telegram. 


To the Letter. In Omaha, instructed 
by Mrs. Hubert Miller to “move anything 
not nailed down,” Mover’s Helper George 
R. Bickel was arrested two hours later for 
carting $4,725 worth of her jewelry to his 


| hotel room. 





Default. In Salt Lake City, John W. 
Marx, suing for divorce after two years 
and ten months of marriage, charged that 
his wife Maria has “failed, neglected and 
refused to provide the plaintiff with ne- 
cessities of life.” 


Testing. In Columbus, Ohio, Walter 
Doring, chief chemist for the State De- 
partment of Liquor Control, was found 
guilty of drunken driving. 


Subtotal Recall. In Denver, when de- 
tectives asked six boys, aged nine to 13, 
about the 4o burglaries they had com- 
mitted, their leader angrily replied: “How 
do you expect us to remember? We pulled 
some of those jobs when we were just 


little kids.” 


The Pal. In Washington, D.C., after 
lending his new De Soto his friend 
Thomas Cole, Kyriacos Timotheou took 
a look under the hood, found that his 
new engine had been replaced by an old 
1950 model, asked police to arrest Cole, 
who explained: “I put the motor in my 
car to break it in and was going to give 
i hae aa” 


to 


Face-Saver. In St. Jean La Joterie, 
France, missing for almost a month, 
Farmer Francois Marchand turned up 
well and cheerful at his home, told dis- 
tressed relatives that he had been in the 
loft of his barn all the time: “I wanted 
to grow a beard in private.” 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: “Sg 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 








You know they’re safe... 
with ANCHOR FENCE! 


Protects children, pets ond gordens . . . beauti- 
ful sturdy Anchor Fence keeps children 
and pets from running out into traffic 
dangers; and keeps trespassers and stray 
animals from your lawns and gardens 


Permanent protection. Anchor Fence requires 
no annual repairs or painting. Stands erect 
in all weather and in all soils. Unatfected 
by rot or termites. 

Modest cost, with budget terms. Factory- 
trained erectors will install your Anchor 
Fence. Write for free booklet to ANCHOR 
Post Propucts, Inc., Fence Div., 6685 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


‘Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, tre. 
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ACCURAT 


TO THE NY DEGREE 


Today’s machines . . . automobiles or aircraft . . . con- 
veyors or combines . . . recording instruments or radar 
installations . . . require accurate, low friction support 
for their moving parts. Where ball bearings are best for 
this job, the best ball bearings are New Departures, be- 
cause of the highest quality standards in the industry. 


For many New Departure bearings the diameter and 
roundness of the balls are held within the limits of a few 
millionths of an inch. And other parts of the bearings 
. . . Tings, races, separators and seals . . . must pass 
batteries of scientific inspection devices and _ skilled 
operators, before and after assembly. 


If an application calls for ball bearings of pre-determined 
, accuracy and life expectancy, install New Departures. 
Keep your eye on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 
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Typical of the coreful inspec 
tion which New Deporture 
bearing ports must undergo, a 
raceway is checked by power 
ful microscope which could re- 


veol the most minute flow 


New Deporture boll bearings 
cre readily cvcilable at your 
equipment dealer or beoring 





distributor—supplied from the 
industry's largest nation-wide 


network of worehouse tiocks. 











"Ory 
‘NG RoLt 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Also Makers of the Famous New Departure Coaster Brake 
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Historic Announcement 
about Old Crow 


“The Greatest Name in Bourbon’ 


To meet the demand for a lighter, milder prestige bourbon, 
the world-famous Old Crow Distillery now offers an 86 Proof bottling of Old Crow, 


lower in price, as a companion to the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 


As you know, there are hundreds of 
whiskey brands in America. Yet you can 
count almost on the fingers of one hand 
those few select brands that have won for 
themselves so unique an acceptance that 
their prestige equals that of the products 
of any American industry. 

Such a brand, of course, is Old Crow, 
“the greatest name in bourbon,” 





2% gallons a day was Crow's original production 


Today, to meet the growing demand for 
a fine bourbon that is lighter and milder 
than the world famous 100 Proof Bottled 
in Bond, the time-honored Old Crow dis- 
tillery now offers a bottling of celebrated 
Old Crow at 86 Proof. (Available now in 
addition to the regular 100 Proof Bonded 
bottling.) 

This means that if you are among those 
who prefer their bourbon lighter in taste. 
you can now enjoy the famous brand that 
was favored by Mark Twain and Henry 
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Clay — and described by Daniel Webster 
as “the finest in the world.” You can 
enjoy it at a reasonable price, too, For the 
resultant savings in taxes and other costs 
will be passed along to you... and you'll 
be able to get your 86 Proof Old Crow 
generally for under $5 for 4/5 qt. 

Old Crow has deep and historic roots 
in America. It's been over a hundred years 
since Dr, James Crow built his tiny dis- 
tillery on the Kentucky frontier. Prior to 
his arrival, distilling was a crude process 
done after the manner of the old mammy’s 
formula for bread-making by taking “a 
passel” of meal, “a passel’’ of malt, about 
“so much” water, b’iled down until it was 
done. Dr. Crow, a graduate of the College 
of Medicine and Surgery in Edinburgh, 





James Crow ships a barrel of bis whishey to Henry Clay 


Scotland, revolutionized this process by 
introducing scientific methods. He exper- 
imented and studied until he at last 
reached the nice proportions that were 


destined to bring world renown to the 
whiskey that bore his name. 

Today this same distinctive Old Crow 
taste can be shared alike by you who prefer 
the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 
(ask your dealer for the Bond) and by 
you who have been wanting so fine a 
bourbon, but milder in taste (ask your 
dealer for the 86 Proof). 

k ok 
NOW-—TWO GREAT BOTTLINGS! 


86 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 

Celebrated Old Crow — lighter, 
milder and lower-priced than the 
100 Proof Bortled in Bond 
~*~ * &* 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 
The most famous of bonded bourbons available as usual 
* * * 


The introduction of this 86 Proof 
bottling will enable many thousands more 
to join the ranks of celebrated Americans 
and lovers of fine bourbon everywhere 
who agree that Old Crow is the finest 
Kentucky whiskey ever put into glass. 





THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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DANIEL WEBSTER VISITS JAMES CROW’S DISTILLERY 


The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Crow's Kentucky whiskey 


CLD “he finest tie Me U7. ”§ 3D 





Distiller James Crow was rightly proud of the praise 
of such men as Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. You, too, 
will agree with these distinguished statesmen once you 
taste Old Crow — now available in a milder 86 Proof as 
well as in the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. J Jae 





f } 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 









Now starring in TV's 
brilliant new program, 
“TOPPER” — on CBS-TY. 


Ame Jefreys 


AND 


Bib Sterling 
tell why the 
changed To 


ANDO ARE SO MILD. YOU TRY 


Aue: | CHANGED TO CAMELS YEARS 
AGO BECAUSE TO ME THEY TASTE BETTER 


THEM, TOO. 









-J > 

Bob: SO MANY FRIENOS SMOKE 
CAMELS, | TRIED THEM AND FOUND | LIKE 
THEM BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE, 











FLAVOR AND 


LATEST FIGURES® SHOW GREATEST VOTE 
OF CONFIDENCE IN HISTORY FOR CAMELS! 


Camel's lead over 2nd Place Brand 
2 PLACE 
n BRAND 
Camel's lead over 3rd Place Brand 


rd | 5 


Camel's lead over 4th Place Brand 


Ah oo | aT 
BRAND 








FIRST IN MILDNESS, 


POPULARITY 


MAKE CAMEL’S FAMOUS 
30-DAY MILDNESS TEST. 


Smoke only Camels for 30 days and 
you'll find out what you've been missing! 





@ From coast to coast, more people prefer Camels 
than any other brand. Men and women, of all ages, 
in every walk of life are trying, testing and 
preferring Camels, What this must mean to you 
is that Camels’ costly tobaccos give you rich 
flavor and genuine mildness — pack after pack. 
Yes — smoking Camels is more pure pleasure! 


